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Waterproofing engineering is not taught in any college, and 

the writers of engineering papers descriptive of engineering works 

only rarely embody information on waterproofing. In general, this 

branch of engineering is given far too little consideration and study 

in the laboratory and in construction. Its importance warrants 

a better acquaintance with its laws than exists among those most 

vitally interested. To remedy this condition and seemingly to 

supply a real need to the profession, I commenced, early in 1914, 

a systematic search and diligent study of existing literature on 

the subject of waterproofing. The field was large but the harvest 

; surprisingly small. Secrecy is the keynote in nearly all conmiercial 

literature on waterproofing; but with the aid of chemistry much 

I of this was dispelled. The technical literature is often but semi- 

^ illuminating, though some excellent papers and reports have been 

V read before various engineering societies. In fact, the impression 

'v gained from perusing the literature extant on waterproofing was, 

^ that the subject seemed to be regarded as a sort of necessary evil in 

-;^ engineering, to be overcome as best as the exigency of the case would 

^ permit, and if this failed to try again and again until successful. 

r4 The cost of waterproofing was often the last consideration, but 

- it invariably became the least in the mad effort to successfully 

waterproof the more important structures. This attitude is funda- 

^ mentally and morally wrong and economically unsound, because 

Si we may find it expedient to justify our ignorance, but never 

profitable. 

In writing this book it is believed that my extensive practical 
experience and experimental research work in waterproofing engi- 
neering has qualified me to undertake this task, the magnitude of 
which has not been underestimated. Much thought and labor 
were devoted to the task of compiling and simplifying the text so 
as to make it understandable by all interested in the subject of 
waterproofing, which interest, fortunately, is gradually increasing 
among engineers, architects and contractors. 

An effort is also made to explain past and present methods and 

• • • 
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iv PREFACE 

materials of waterproofing; investigate their efficiency; draw 
helpfuli if not perfectly exact conclusions, and, where possible, 
establish standard methods and materials for general waterproofing; 
and lastly, to emphasize the value of careful study of the whole 
subject by engineers, especially those engaged in design. 

In the hope that it will engender new thought and investigation, 
and in the belief that waterproofing engineering is now coming into 
its own, this book is dedicated to the engineering profession. 

It has been found impracticable in many cases to acJs:nowledge 
due indebtedness, for material used, to those writing in technical 
and engineering society journals on waterproofing; I herewith extend 
to all my grateful thanks. 

Most kind acknowledgment for valuable assistance and sugges- 
tions are due and gratefully given to Mr. Percy S. Palmer, C.E., 
Mr. William F. Holzschuch, C.E., Mr. Samuel G. Margies, C.E., 
Mr. Max Miller, C.E., and pmrticularly to Mr. Raymond J. 
Reddy, who, besides contributing information gained from practical 
experience, has been of great assistance in the preparation of the 
manuscript and drawings. I also take pleasure in acknowledging 
my indebtedness to and esteem for Mr. George L. Lucas, General 
Inspector of Materials of the Public Serx-ice Commission, 1st Dist. 
<rf New York, in whose department the opportunity and material 
for writing this book were secured. 

Joseph Ross. 
Nbw Yobk. 

Nanmim, 191& 
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CHAPTER I 
NEED AND FUNCTION OF WATERPROOFING 

Introduction 

The art of waterproofing, while having passed its infancy, is 
not yet in its adult stage of development. That it has developed 
from a crude understanding and practice is evident from the fact 
that the ancient Romans would waterproof their structures by 
building foundation walls so thick that water could not possibly 
percolate through them. 

Searching through both ancient and modem annals for a his- 
tory of the subject, we are consistently confronted by the scarcity 
of reliable literature on waterproofing; but it is quite well ascer- 
tained that the early Egyptians used asphalt * to waterproof the 
foundations of the pyramids, that they waterproofed the ground 
floors of some houses by internal and external applications of bitu- 
minous material, and used it also in the construction of cisterns, 
silos, and other works where waterproofing was necessary: that the 
Romans were among the first to apply successfully the early prin- 
ciples of waterproofing and were the first successful manufacturers 
of hydraulic cement. This cement was a natural cement similar 
to our present day puzzolan cement. Of course, waterproofing 
engineering as practiced by both the Egyptians and Romans must 
be taken in a restricted sense, for the art, as now developed and as 
we comprehend it to-day, was quite unknown then. 

Conditions Craating Necessity of Water r9ofing. It has been 
quite definitely proven that water is practically a universal 
solvent; i.e., given time and water, especially sub-surface water, 
very few things will resist the deteriorating effect of the latter. At 

* For earliest history of asphalt, see : '' Manufacture of VamiBhes and Kindred 
Industries " by Livache and Mcintosh, Vol. 2, p. 33. 
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certain distances below ground surface, varying both seasonally 
and locally, water is nearly (within several feet) at the same level 
(called ground-water level) throughout the year. All engineering 
structures, of course, have their foundations in earth or rock (which 
is the same thing so far as water pressure is concerned) and may be 
partly or entirely submerged by ground water; consequently they 
are subject to considerable water pressure and to the disintegrating 
influences of the acids or alkalies usually present in ground water. 
It is also evident that due to uneven settlement and continual 
variations of temperature, cracks may develop in superstructural 
and subsurface masonry, foundation walls, etc., through which water 
will seep regardless of how minute these cracks may be; hence 
waterproofing in some form becomes essential to the life and sta- 
bility of the structure. What this form of waterproofing should be 
is a problem not susceptible to precise mathematical solution, but 
by a careful study of conditions and with the help of past and present 
experience, and a knowledge of the chemical and physical properties 
of waterproofing materials, a form or method can be devised suitable 
for any special condition. Therefore, a knowledge of all manner of 
waterproofing systems and the properties of suitable materials 
becomes indispensable, at least to the engineer and architect, who 
usually specify how and what should be used under given conditions 
or for particular structures. 

Waterproofing — The Universal Structural Bodyguard. Our era 
has rightly been designated the ** Concrete Age." In fact, the 
growth of our civilization might be measured by the quantity produc- 
tion of cement, and the commercial progress of a community might 
be measured by the number and size of the concrete structures 
within its boundaries. In the not distant past, most solid struc- 
tures were composed of ordinary brick or stone masonry, and to-day 
not a few are similarly constructed, but these are rapidly being super- 
seded by concrete and steel. Even for dwellings concrete is becoming 
more adaptable and is being used more every day, and the prediction 
is made that the future will see a predominance of concrete buildings 
of all varieties. 

But co-ordinately with the use of concrete, or nearly so, is the 
provision of a " body guard " in the form of waterproofing. For, 
as iron and steel must be protected from corrosion, so must concrete 
be protected from disintegration, but unUke the former, concrete 
must also be made impermeable. Water, by its capacity of alternate 
freezing and thawing, reacting upon concrete as ordinarily made, 
with its inherent porosity, wherein water may lodge and exert its 
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expansive or disintegrating forces, is the bane of such structures. 
On the other hand, water pressure is an added bane of subsurface 
structures. All of these causes and their effects preclude the possi- 
bility of making a permanently element-resisting structure without 
some form of protection. Waterproofing affords this protection. 
Efficient waterproofing is therefore rightly co-ordinate with concrete, 
the universal structural material, and the materials used to accom- 
plish this should therefore be classed as structural materials. Water- 
proofing not only protects but prolongs the life of any stnicture 
to which it has been properly applied. Proper waterproofing 
materials intelligently and adequately appUed is the keynote of 
success in making all engineering structures watertight. But even 
appropriate materials unsystematically applied, or vice versa, will 
not produce a waterproof medium. This emphasizes the necessity 
of knowing all the related factors in waterproofing a structure as 
well as in designing it. 

Density for Watertight Concrete. In the making of concrete it 
is attempted to duplicate natural stone, in form, design and color, 
but especially in density. The density of average concrete is more 
nearly equal to that of the lighter stones (see Table I), though in 
practice the effort is universal to make it approach that of the heavier 
ones, which effort has the desirable effect of reducing its porosity. 
To accomplish this, engineers often and rightly resort to scientific 
proportioning of the aggregates, increased time of mixing, careful 
tamping, spading and closer supervision of construction, or again, 
by incorporating certain water-repellent or void-filling ingredients 
in mass concrete or in the mortar used for laying up the stone 
masonry. Where these precautions are impossible or inadequate, 
the structure may be placed in or surrounded with an impervious 
bituminous sheet-layer or membrane, forming an external water- 
proofing medium. 

From Table I it is evident that not only concrete but all kinds 
of stone are more or less porous. Hence this property, being inherent 
in all stonei, must not be overlooked in construction work where 
it may cause damage. But this is especially true of concrete, 
because, as is obvious from the table, it is very difficult to make 
ordinary concrete denser than average limestone, and consequently, 
its porosity being always present, is more menacing to the integrity 
of any concrete structure. 

Ordinary concrete will absorb water more readily than is generally 
supposed. The presence of alkaUne, such as magnesium or sodium 
sulphate, or of acid in ground water, tends to attack the cement in 
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some manner not yet definitely known, and is one of the chief causes 
for the disintegration of concrete. This is especially true of the 
action of sea water on concrete. Other causes tending to disintegrate, 
or in some manner to disrupt concrete, are electrolysis, temperature 
changes and uneven settlement. A brief review will be made of each 
of these causes and their effects. 



TABLE I.— AVERAGE WEIGHTS, SPECIFIC GRAVITIES, AND AB- 
SORPTION OF VARIOUS STONES AND CONCRETES 

Stone 



Kind of stone. 



Weight, 
Lb. per 
Cu. Ft. 



Trap 

Marble 

Slate 

Granite 

Limestone. . . 
Conglomerate 
Sandstone ... 

Brick 

Gravel 

Cinders 



180 
170 
168 
168 
162 
162 
150 
125 
100 
95 



Speeific 
Gravity. 



2.92 
2.72 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
1.85 
2.65 
1.50 



Water 

Abaorbed,* 

Lb. per Cu. Ft. 



Max 

1.03 
1.04 
2.10 
2.77 
6.62 
3.71 
11.60 
18.75 



Mill. 

0.23 
0.10 
0.05 
0.04 
0.02 
0.60 
0.02 



Concrete 



Kind of Aggregate. 



Trap 

Conglomerate 

Gravel 

Limestone. . . 

Marble 

Sandstone ... 
Cinders 



Weight, 
Lb. per 
Cu. Ft. 



155 
150 
150 
148 
144 
143 
112 



Specific 
Gravity. 



2.48 
2.40 
2.40 
2.34 
2.30 
2.29 
1.79 



Water 

Absorbed, 

Lb per Cu. Ft.* 



3.13 

« • « • 

3.66 
3.47 

2.48 

• • • • 

9.61 



* For exact method of determining abaorption of water rer cubic foot of rock, see 
American Societsr of Civil Enoineers TraDBactions. Vol. 82, p. 1437 (1918). 

t The figuret in the last column were estimated from tests made on 6-incb cubes of 1 : 2 : 4 
oonorete. 
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SotTBCE AND LOCATION OP GROUND WaTER AND IT8 EfFECT ON 

Concrete 

Since water is the all-important cause creating the necessity for 
waterproofing, we will consider briefly its source and general loca- 
tion in the ground. 

Ground water is that part of rain, hail or snow that has percolated 
through and accumulated in the ground as water, either in soil or 
in rock, usually in consequence of an underlying impervious stratum 
which materially retards or totally prevents its further percolation 
downward. The upper surface of ground water is called the water 
table, or the ground-water level. The depth of ground-water level 
below the earth's surface varies with the locality, topography and 
character of the earth's material.* Ground-water level has nothing 
to do with mean high water, though in some localities they are at 
the same elevation; the latter surface, however, is usually lower. 
Proper drainage will, of course, lower ground-water level, and this 
is often resorted to in order to obviate the need of more extensive 
waterproofing. But as the limit of this level is mean high-water 
level, its successful possibilities are not unlimited. So far as water- 
proofing is concerned, therefore, the two water levels require equal 
consideration, because one or the other, or both, are always operative. 
A clause in the specifications for waterproofing the new subways 
in New York reads: " waterpnK)Sng of the structure will be limited 
to the roof and to those surfaces near ground water, or mean high 
water, if ground-water level is found for any reason to be below mean 
high water." Flood water is less difficult to control than either 
sea or ground water, and only affects certain localities at certain 
times, often due to accident. Its effects are readily overcome by 
proper drainage, damming or simple waterproofing methods. 

Waterproofing and Drainage as a Protection against Ground 
Water. The most general effect of ground water on engineering 
works is to necessitate these works being constructed with special 
waterproofing considerations. The earth below ground-water level 
remains wet constantly, often subjecting an underground structure 
to a large hydrostatic head. It is this head of water which requires 
careful attention and design to make it effective. And what can- 
not be accompUshed by design alone can be accomplished by inclu- 
ding a system of waterproofing' to prevent the percolation of water 
through the more or less porous concrete, or through slight cracks 
that may develop in it. 

• Turceaure and Russell, " Public Water Supply." 
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An underground system of drainage is often included even where 
ft complete system of waterproofing is called for and provided, as in 
the above cited eubway specification, to wit: " Every part of the 
railroad must, so far aa possible, be so arranged that any water 
finding access thereto will be led away automatically to the city 
sewejs. Where the railroad is on an incliued grmlient, and is con- 
structed in dry, porous soil, the floor of the i-ailroad may be depended 
on to act as a conduit. At the bottom of the inclinerl gradient 
connection must be made with a sewer or with subdrains lying 
beneath the railroad and draining into the sewers. 

" Along such parts of the work where the soil is not porous, or 
where the floor of the railroad cannot , in the judgment of the engineer, 
be used as a conduit there shall be laid, beneath the rail level and on a 
continuous descending gradient, drain pijics of vitrified tile. Each 
drain shall be laid in the concrete or directly in the soil with tight 
or open joints, as directed, and in such manner and in such positicm 
as, in the opinion of the enguicer, local circumstances require." 

Ineffectiveness of Weep Holes in Preventing Cracks in Masonry. 
Concrete retaining walls and abutments, but more esi>ecially the 
former, are, as a rule, provided with weep holes to take care of the 
water at their backings. The practice adhered to is to let one weep 
hole 3 or 4 inches in diameter suffice for every 3 or 4 yards of wall 
front. But experience has demonstrated that such weep holes 
do not always suffice to protect a wall against water pressure (in 
BO faras it affects percolation), still less against deteriorating agencies 
in the water, and least of all do they prevent surface disfiguration 
due to efflorescence. Neither do weep holes prevent subsequent 
and uneven settlement with consequent cracking of the masonry. 
The reason is quit* obvious; for weep holes too often and too easily 
become clogged, and are in consequence unable to carry off the 
storm water rapidly, which is their main function, consequently the 
water accumulates in the backfill and backs up tiehind the wall, 
causing, with the aid of head and frost, the damages referred to 
above. 

While waterproofing would not overcome all of these defects, 
it would undoubtedly eliminate to a marked degree their effects. 
In fact, the tendency in preaentr<lay construction is to eliminate 
weep holes and substitute a type of waterproofing meeting the' 
purpose and need of the structure. Thus it is seen that ground' 
water is the elemental cause against which concrete structures muat 
be protected by the application of some waterproofing material Or 
drainage system, or Ixjlh. 
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Causes and Effects of Porosity in Concrete 

Cement mortar and concrete, even when made under laboratory 
conditions, are far from being dense enough to completely pre- 
vent the percolation (independent of absorption) of water through 
them if time is reckoned as a factor. The volume of total voids 
in mortars averages about 26 per cent, and in concrete, of pro- 
portions commonly employed in practice, the voids range from 
13 to 17 per cent. That this is a common as well as a serious 
condition follows from the fact that many laboratory tests show 
that 70 to 80 per cent of the tempering water evaporates, 
leaving behind it the cells that it formerly occupied, and as these 
cells are more or less connected, a system of ducts through the 
entire structure is established. This cellular condition creates 
a natural capillary passageway for water to enter and be absorbed 
in the mass. But the permeability of mortar or concrete is 
practically independent of that form of porosity wherein the voids 
form an unconnected system, but the freezing effect is quite different, 
and is referred to below. 

At this point it is probably well to remind the reader not to 
confound porosity with either permeability or absorption, for con- 
crete may be porous and yet absorb little water, and it may be 
absorptive, and yet not permeable. 

Porosity of concrete may be defined as the net-work of uncon- 
nected voids or honeycombing of its mass by the entrained air and 
water. 

Absorption of concrete is the prop)erty of drawing in or engrossing 
water into its pores or voids by capillary action or otherwise. 

Permeability (or percolation) of concrete may be defined as that 
quality, due to cracks or connected voids, which permits the flow of a 
liquid through it. 

Effect of Freezing Water on Concrete. All three states, that is 
porosity, permeability and absorption, are allied, and each one in 
some way is detrimental to concrete, for, whether water is entrained 
in the mass * or flows through it, or is absorbed by the concrete, 
when it freezes some form of damage is done. There are but few 
bonds strong enough to resist the expansive force of freezing water. 
It increases its bulk approximately 10 per cent, and the consequent 
expansive force is probably more than 10,000 pounds per square inch. 
A section of concrete 100 feet long, under 100 deg. Fahr. (55.5 deg. 
Cent.) change in temperature, will contract or expand ^/V of an 
* See striking example in Engineering News, Vol. 77, No. 9, p. 356. 
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mch. This chaiigo is infinitesimal in comparison to the volumetric 
change in freezing water; hence the need for eliminating the porosity 
of concrete and also preventing the percolation of water through it. 
For eviiienre of the effect of the expansive force of freezing water, 
one need hut observe the physical condition of natural stones exposed 
to the elements for a more or less protraetfid period of time. Even 
mountains, with their proverbial strength, are crippled by this agency. 
A very striking example of the effect of this tremendous roechaoical 
force is seen in the crumbling of the exposed portions of the rocky 
Palisades on the New Jersey shore of the Hudson River. 

Effect of Sswage and Sea Water on Concrete.* That the dura- 
bility of concrete is materially impaired by its porosity is strikingly 
illustrated by the easy prey it falls to the action of alkali waters. 
Bewage and sea water. 

The alkalies contained or formed by or in the.se waters, which 
are mast active in causing disintegration of concrete, especially 
when allowed to penetrate into the interior of the mass, are the 
sulphates of sodium, magnesium, and calcium. 

Disintegration of concrete in sewers and sewage disposal works, 
wheilier due to the use of poor materials, poor workmanship, or lean 
mixtures, each of which tends to decrease the density of concrete. 
has been found to take place above the normal surface of the liquid 
contained. This action probably results from the fact that quanti- 
ties of hydrogen sulphide are evolvetl from the sewage. This sul- 
phide is produced in two ways: (a) By the bacterial decomposition 
■j{ sulphur-containing proteins and related compounds, and (6) the 
reduction of sulphates which are contained in unusual amounts in 
some water suppliea. Of the two, the second seems to be more 
important. The hydrogen sulphide which escapes as gas from the 
sewage is partially dissolved in the moisture on the under side of the 
roof and concrete walls. Here it is oxidized to sulphuric acid partly 
by atmospheric oxidation and partly by bacterial action. The 
sulphuric acid acts upon the calcium compounds in the concrete, 
forming calcium sulphate, thus breaking down the concrete. 

Where the effect of sea water on concrete has been other than 
mechanical, it is probable that disintegration is caused by the sub- 
stitution 6f magnesium oxide (MgO) from the sea water in the place 
of the calcium oxide (CaO) of the cement, is well as to the decrease 
in the proportion of silica and the increase in sulphuric anhydride 
(SO3). Interesting examples of these processes will be found in 
Engineering and Contracting, Vol. 57, No. 26, p. 580, The United 
States Bureau of Stantlards, after some extensive testa on the " action 
* American Railway Engineeriiig Association, Vol. 14, p. 834. 
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of the salts in alkali water and sea water on cements/' described in 
Technologic Paper No. 12 of the Bureau, remarks as follows: 

" The cause of the disintegration of cement structures is not 
certain, though it is almost universally believed that it is the reaction 
of sulphate of magnesia of the sea water with the lime and the 
alumina of the cement, resulting in the formation of hydrated 
magnesia and calcium sulpho-aluminate, which cr3rstallize8 with a 
large number of molecules of water. Other constituents of sea 
water, especially sodium chloride and magneslam chloride, have also 
been noticed to attack the silicates of the cement and produce rapid 
disintegration.*' 

To safeguard concrete structures against the destructive action 
of the above agents, it is necessary to make dense, impermeable 
concrete by the use of a well-graded aggregate, moderately rich 
mixture, proper consistency and good workmanship, and allowing 
the concrete to harden under favorable conditions before being 
exposed; or, where practicable, by applying a surface mortar coat 
from 1 to 2 inches thick. Both of these methods are included in 
distinct systems of waterproofing, which are explained in Chapter II. 
In App)endix II will be found more explanatory information on this 
interesting phenomenon. For experimental confirmation the reader 
is referred to the above Technologic Paper. 

Destructive Effect of Electrolysis on Concrete 

In the principle of electrolysis we have a very formidable 
agent at work against the integrity of concrete structures; one 
that requires careful study and attention in structural design 
and during construction. Its effect is mechanical and, though 
not widespread, is as disastrous as the freezing of water in 
concrete. The passage of an electric current through reinforced 
concrete causes, amongst other effects, oxidation of the iron rein- 
forcement. The oxides formed occupy 2.2 times as great a volume 
as the original iron and the pressure resulting from this increase 
of volume is very great. That it is possible to damage re- 
inforced concrete structures by stray currents from electric 
railways, power-houses, and general ground connections is an 
established fact.* Electric currents passing from the reinforcing 
material into the concrete — for electrolytic action takes place only 
where the current leaves the conductor — cause corrosion of the 
reinforcement and cracking of the surrounding concrete more or 
less seriously, but always sufficiently to permit the percolation of 
water through it, which further aids electrolysis; this, in turn, 
* Technologic Paper No. 18 of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. A. 
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creates more cracks, thus permitting more water to enter and attack 
the reinforcement, whence the action is further enlarged until there 
arises serious danger that rupture may ensue.* 

Elimination of Electrolytic Efifects. Partial elimination of elec- 
trolysis is possible by the selection of courses of masonry or con- 
crete of a high specific resistance and their careful distribution about 
the structure. As an illustration: If blocks of granite are inter- 
posed between the footings of a building and the soil, the tendency 
of the building to pick up stray currents is materially reduced because 
of the high electrical resistance of the granite. It may be impractic- 
able to take these precautions, but it is nearly always possible to 
surround the footings with a waterproofing membrane which will 
accomplish the desired end. See Fig. 1. 

Various proportioned concrete aggregates offer greater or less 
resistance to electrolysis with a showing in favor of what would 
ordinarily be called a poor concrete. 

Table II t shows the specific resistance of concrete made of Old 
Dominion cement, river sand and crushed trap. The specific resist- 
ance of concrete will, of course, vary greatly with the aggregate, 
method of making, etc., and the values given below are indicative 
only of the order of magnitude of the specific resistance that may be 
expected. 

TABLE II.— ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF MORTAR AND CONCRETE 



Proportion 
of Mortar. 


Resistance 
in Ohms cm.> 


Proportion 
of Concrete. . 


Resistance 
in Ohms cm.* 


Neat cement 
1 :2 
1 :4 


3500 
2300 
2100 


1 : 2J : 4 
1:3:5 
1:4:7 


8000 
8200 
9900 



In general, complete protection from electrolytic effects is not 
practically possible by any other means than efficient waterproofing. 
What form of waterproofing should be used for this purpose depends 
on local conditions and the type of structure, but invariably that 
system which is of a membraneous nature will be most efficient. 
Precautionary measures against electrolysis must be taken both 
in the city and in the country, but perhaps more so in the country 
because electrical feeders are usually much better protected in cities, 
where laws are enacted for this purpose. 

* Engineering News, Vol. 66, June 8, August 3 and 17, 1911; Vol. 68, July 12, 
December 19, 1912. 

t Technologic Paper No. 18 of the Bureau of Standards, U, S, A. 
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Effect of Tempbratuhb Changes on Concrete 

A fourtb disrupting force, and one not easily overcome, ia 
change of atmospheric temperature, to which influence can be 
ascribed many concrete failures. Additional steel embedded near 




— Metboda of Waterproofing around Column Bases and Footing to 
Prevent Electrolysis 



the surface of the concrete is one of the means employed to combat 
this force. The effect of the temperature change, however, is 
never wholly lost, especially, though rarely, where concrete ia 
depended upon to take tensile stress. Just to illustrate: Assuming 
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the coefficient of expansion of concrete as .0000055 per deg. Fahr., 
and its modulus of elasticity as 2,000,000 pounds per square inch, 
then the stress due to temperature is 11 pounds per square inch per 
d^ree change of temperature, or, for 60 deg. Fahr. it is 660 pounds 
per square inch, which is double the ultimate imit tensile stress for 
concrete. A temperature diflference between sunmier and winter of 
twice 60 deg. Fahr. is not uncommon in certain parts of the United 
States.* Fortunately, in this countrj^ tensile strength of concrete 
is neglected. It must not be supposed, however, that steel rein- 
forcement, however efficiently placed, does more than diminish 
the size and distribute the cracks which are caused by temperature 
changes. But this result is sufficient to materially increajse the 
impermeability of the structure. 

Effect of Expansion Joints in Masonry. In steel, a change of 
temperature of 1 deg. Fahr. causes a stress of about 200 pounds per 
square inch if resisted. In concrete a change of 18 deg. Fahr. causes 
an equal stress if likewise resisted; that is, if expansion joints are 
not provided to take care of the expansion and contraction, the 
resulting stresses may cause cracks in the structure, with the usual 
result cf disfigurement due to efflorescence and damage due to seepage. 
But, on the other hand, these very expansion joints create one of the 
most urgent needs for waterproofing a concrete, or for that matter, 
any form of masonry structure. 

Expansion and contraction in a structure and their resulting 
stresses are due to changes in atmospheric temperature or change 
in temperature of the concrete while it is setting and hardening. 
This latter temperature change may be as high as 150 deg. Fahr., 
depending on the thickness of the masonry, f With steel rein- 
forcement to take care of stresses resulting from temperature 
change, the cracks are kept small, but not entirely prevented. The 
expansion joints necessary to relieve the atmospheric temperature- 
change-stresses require special study. Their form and location in a 
structure not only have a great bearing on the stresses set up in it but 
also on their effectiveness. While expcinsion joints tend to relieve the 
effects of these stresses, they are not always effective in preventing 
hair cracks or cracks at angles in the structure, or leakage through 
the joints themselves as commonly constructed. Hence the need of 
an efficient type of waterproofing, in conjunction with well-designed 
expansion joints, which together will most effectively overcome 
these defects. 

• American Civil Engineers' Pocket Book, 2d Edition, p. 1255. 

t Taylor and Thompson, "Concrete, Plain and Reinforced," 2d Ldition, p. 285. 
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Effect of Uneven Settlement on Mai:onry 

A fifth important destroying agency to consider in concrete con- 
struction is uneven settlement. An inequdity of bearing power will 
cause imeven settlement in a structure. Only the most careful de- 
signer can minimize and perhaps eliminate settlement, which some- 
times causes unsightly cracks, and, of course, reduces the imperme- 
ability of the structure. Retaining walls are particularly subject 
to stresses of this character. Bridge abutments and building foun- 
dations sometimes suffer a good deal from this cause. When to this 
is added the vibration in each, due to traffic or the operation of 
machinery, the injmies are enhanced in a manner that invites further 
damage when water enters tlie cracks. 

Where masonry walls support backfill behind them and tracks 
above them, settlement may occur due to pounding of trains on 
the tracks. Or, if drainage behind the walls is, or becomes, inade- 
quate for any unforeseen reason (due to clogging of weep holes, for 
instance), the earth underneath the foundation may be undermined, 
causing more or less settlement with consequent cracking and the 
percolation of water. Concrete reservoirs often develop cracks 
from this cause, and in spite of their eventual silting-up often con- 
tinue to be troublesome until properly waterproofed. In fact, it most 
generally happens that settlement cracks are too large to be closed 
up by silting, or there may be no silt to depend on, as when building 
in rocky strata. But even where silt is abundant and is depended 
upon to close up any cracks, it always takes time, invariably defaces 
the structure, and the cracks may reopen by further settlement. 
Consequently, nothing remains to be done but to waterproof the 
structure, in a manner that will minimize or vitiate the effects of 
this agent. 

^' Hygienic Need of Waterproofing. The above considerations 
undoubtedly establish the fact that the ill effects of the inherent 
porosity of concrete and the perviousness of general masonry should 
be eliminated as far as possible as a matter of economy and safety. 
And, incidentally with the exclusion or repulsion of water (which 
action depends on the system of waterproofing employed) from a 
concrete structure, that is, with a dampproof and waterproof 
condition of a structure, follow other results and benefits that have 
both an aesthetic and hygienic effect which can ill afford to be over- 
looked. Concrete construction which proceeds with the idea of 
permanency should embody the co-ordinate functions of damp- 
proofness and waterproofness and uniform surfaces, free from 
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unsightly blotches and discoloration by efflorcsperice. (See Fig. 2.) 
The latter defect in concrete and brick maaonry is mainly due to the 
ilisorption of atmospheric moisture, which dissolves the salts of soda, 
i"it.ash, magnesia, etc, present in the cement and, on evaporating, 
ileposits ihera on the surface. But in many instances rain or 
ground water from behind walls or other stnictures percolates 
through tlje mortar or expansion joints, day's-work planes, cracks, 
(ir tlirough the very body of the masonry, carrying with it also various 
oxidee which leave rusty looking streaks or white and yellow patches 
nn the face of the masonry that often makes an eyesore of an othci- 




— Evidence of Exudation of Lime SnlLa throu([h H'ull Unprotpcted by 
WatcrprooELng or Uampproofing. 

s beautiful engineering structure. {See Fig. 3.) This condition 
) true of masonry both alwvc and below ground, although in the 
liter case it is usually neglected. Where only this condition is 
» be prevented, the incorporation of a Irana-fide integral compound 
b Lhe most efficient means of acconipLshing the desircit end. Where, 
wever, cracks are inevitable, only a membraneous system of 
rsterproofing can overcome this defect. 

In building construction, the absorption and retention of moisture 
s above ground, and tnoLsture and water in cellar and founda- 
i and floors below ground, cause dampness which is harm- 
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ful to health. Hence dampproofing, particularly in exposed build- 
ings, assumes grave importance, and further emphasizes the need of 
waterproofing, because this always acts as an effective dampproofing; 
that is, any structure that has been waterproofed has necessarily 
been dampproofed. There are conditions, however, where damp- 
proofing alone is necessary or possible, as for instance, exposed walls 
of buildings. These are usually and successfully coated with a bitu- 
minous compound or covered with a thin (} inch to i inch) layer 
of plaster or cement mortar. Sometimes a waterproofed cement 
mortar coat is appUed an inch or less in thickness for this purpose, 
and if the work is carefully done so that no separating plane is left 
or peeling follows, proves an efficient dampproofing medium. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that waterproofing 
requires as careful consideration in engineering work as fireproofing 
does in building work. With so many deleterious agents constantly 
at work, not only on concrete but on all masonry, the imperative 
need of protecting all manner of structures against them, or against 
their effects, becomes apparent. The form of this protection is 
known by the broad name of waterproofing, and the art of applying 
it as waterproofing engineering. To dampproof is to make a struc- 
ture impervious to moisture. To waterproof is to render a structure 
impervious to moisture and water. To accomplish this is to preserve 
and lengthen the life of a structure, and this in turn tends towards 
economy, which is an equally important consideration to the archi- 
tect or engineer in design and construction as to the builder or owner 
of a structure. 



CHAPTER II 

SYSTEMS OF WATERPROOFING 

Progress of the Art of Waterproofing. The progress that the art of 
waterproofing has made since it began to receive serious consideration 
is quite notable. It is difiicult to affix any definite date to the adop- 
tion of scientific waterproofing, but even as late as 1870 waterproofing 
engineering, in the broad sense we are now considering it, was more 
speculative than experimental. About this time the " Sylvester 
Process " of waterproofing (originated in England) came into vogu: 
among American engineers, and while it still is sometimes employed, 
it has, in the main, been superseded by better methods and materials. 
Not that asphalt was unused prior to this date for waterproofing 
purposes, but there seems to have been no certainty of results con- 
nected with its use. 

Since this period and up to comparatively recent times there were 
developed four distinct systems of waterproofing, namely, " Mem- 
brane," " Mastic," " Surface Coating," and '' Integral." In the 
last decade, a fifth system — one that will often obviate the need 
of any of the first four — has received wide experimentation with 
very good and consistent results. This system is applicable only to 
concrete structures and is designated " Self-densified Concrete." 
Another recent system of waterproofing is known as the " Grouting 
Process," which is especially applicable to subsurface structures 
such as tunnels and cutoff walls either in rock or earth. Both of 
these systems will be considered in due order. 

The modem systems of waterproofing then,, if arranged in the 
order of their development, appear to be as follows: 

(1) " Surface coating." (4) " Integral." t 

(2) " Membrane." * (5) *' Self-densified concrete." 

(3) "Mastic." (6) " Grouting process." 

* Mr. E. W. DeKnight claims to have introduced this term in 1902; but 
this term as applied to waterproofing has only been used extensively in the last 
decade 

t This term as applied to waterproofing was used as far back as 1875 but not 
extensively untU the last decade. 

17 
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Surface Coating System of Waterproofing 

Definition, Purpose and Development The surface coating 
system of waterproofing refers to the application of: (1) In imper- 
vious coating of plastic or liquid bituminous materials; (2) various 
liquid hydrocarbons, and chemical salt solutions forming, usually, 
water-insoluble compounds; (3) a wash or plaster coat of neat 
cement or cement mortar, the former varying in thickness from 
^ inch to -^2 inch, used principall}- on brick walls, and the latter 
from J inch to 2 inches; both applied cither to an interior or 
exterior surface of concrete or other masonry. The cement 
mortar coating, again, may be composed of: (a) cement, sand 
and water mixed in any efficient proportion that will produce 
a dense and impervious coating; (6) cement, sand, water and a pow- 
der, paste or liquid waterproofing compound (usually of a proprietary 
nature) which is mixed in specified proportions for the purpose of 
producing similar or more impervious coatings. 

The smface coating system of waterproofing is adapted to water- 
proof structures either during construction or after erection. It is 
applicable either to the external or internal surfaces of the structure, 
depending on the physical condition of the surface to receive the 
waterproof coating, the water pressure behind the surface, the kind 
of material used and the thickness of the coating to be applied. This 
method is comparatively cheap and has a wide application in spite 
of the few materials (other than proprietarj'^ ones) adapted for such 
coatings. 

Amongst the oldest preserving processes in construction work 
are plastering and painting. Since paint forms an impervious coat- 
ing easily and cheaply applied, it was utilized not only for decorative, 
but also for dampproofing purposes. It was a matter of general 
knowledge that linseed oil paints and varnishes, besides serving 
other obvious purposes, were also a dampproofing medium; that 
lime plaster and cement mortar, especially the latter, applied in 
comparatively thin coats, performed the same function. Hence the 
next step in the development of this sj'^stem of waterproofing was to 
apply a coat of bituminous paint or a mortar coat, thick and dense 
enough for each material to act also as waterproofing. Eventually 
there came into use proprietary waterproofing compounds employed 
directly as surface coatings or incorporated in the plaster or mortar 
coat to increase its imperviousness. 

The surface coating system of waterproofing is in common prac- 
tice to-day, especially the mortar smface coat, because with it the 
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engineer encounters the least difficulties. The invention of the 
" cement gun " has made this poasible more so than any improvement 
in the grading or proportioning of the ingredients for producing 
impervious mortar. The history of this invention is rather inter- 
esting. About 181)5 Mr. C. F. Akelcy, a taxidennist of Chicago, 
invented the cement gun for the special purpose of coating the 
framework of a dilapitutcd house with mortji'' to save it from d^ 
slruction. This proved so successful that he coated other frame 
buildings by the same means. In 1911 engineers in the United 
States service in the Philipjiines experimented with a similar machine 
until they peifeeted it, and then used it quite extensively. Since 
then the cement gun has come in modified and improved form, 
into quite genei-al use. 




Fia- 4.— Applying Plaalpr Cout (h'l 



DttmpproofinK Coat. 



I Methods of Applying Surface Coatings. There are three com- 
I methods of jipplyiriE impcrvions coalings; (I) by brush, (2) 
r trowel, (3) by muchine. All liquid compounds are applied with 
ish (see Fig. 4), or painl-spraying machine, both processes being 
e in the same manner that paints are applied. When thus applied, 
i compound either forms a film on the surface or jjenetrates the 
surface of tbe uiort.ar or conci'ete, and by capillary action is drawn 
further in to a depth varj-ing between J and \ inch {see Fig. 5), 
depending on the solvent, porosity of the surface and density of the 
mortar or concrete. As a plaster coat, the given waterproofing 
material is applied with a trowel by hand (see Fig. 4), In this proc- 
i pressure and imiform motion are essential, but most essential 
■the continuity of the coating. As a mortar coat it may be applied 
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either with a trowel or with the cement gun, When the plaster, 
neat cement, or mortar surface coatings are applied with a trowel, 
as on the back of a retaining wall, the outside of a brick sewer or 
manhole, the inner face of a tunnel or swimming pool, they should 
be finished off to bear a smooth or granolithic face. The granohthic 
sui-face on these coatings, produced only by careful troweling, 
materially increases their imperviousness. The coatings should 
not be made too thin, as peeling, blistering, and cracking inevitably 
follow, especially if used where they are subject to atmospheric 
changes. 

When mortar is applied with the cement gun. the coat can be 
made a very efficient wateiproofing medium, provided the materials 
aie properly used and proportioned. In no case should a leaner 
mixture than 1 : 3 be used and the best results will follow the UBBflf 




Fig. 5.— Ideal Ponelrat 



a clean, somewhat moist and coarse, hut Rratleil sand in the mIxttB*B, 
In operating the cement gun (see Fig. 6) the dry materials are forced 
through a hose by means of compressed air. hydrated at the nozzle, 
and applied with any desired velocity. This velocity of approach 
of the mixture produces a considerable rebound of the sand, which 
is wasted; this leaves, however, the adhering mixture richer in 
cement. The combination of cement, sand and wat«r which pro- 
duces the plaatic material, takes place in transit, i.e., the hydration 
takes place immediately before and during the placement; the 
chemical combination or initial s('t of the cement takes place in its 
final resting place. If the surface is floated immediately after placing, 
a smoother finish is obtained. Troweling, however, will not always 
increase the imperviousness of the mortal^ and may even offset the 
good effects of floating, hence it should be practiced with great care 
or not at all. The technique of cement-gun applications requires 
thorough familiarity with the machine and proportioning of a 



r 

^■before any 
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e any important waterproofing work can be prosecuted success- 
Cliapter VI contains a more detail*^ description of the ! 
modem cement gun. 

Preparation of Masonry Surface Prior to Application of Coating. , 
Before applying any of the lianipproof or waterproof coatings, all 
masonrj' surfaces should be preparexi by chipping off all skins of 
dried or hardened ccmeut or other material, so that practically t 
entirely new surface is produced. It is best to do this not more 
lliaii a few days prior to the application of the coatings. Chipping 
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ho. fi. — Applying Mortar Coat with Cement Oui 
from Automobile Engine.l 



(Operated with Power 



E surfaces will be facilitated and a much better lx>nd secured by a 

^ous application of muriatic acid of about 1 to 10 solution, the 

rength of the solution tiepending on the age of the structure to 

! treatffll. The acid should remain on the surface until it has 

ibaualed itself. This will require about fifteen minutes. Then 

% second coat, and if necessary a third coat of acid solution should 

follow the first and be brushed iu with a stiff wire brush. When 

Bufiicient aggregate has been exposed and the entire surface cleaned, 

all tra(«8 of the acid must be removed. This is best accomplished 

f a rigid application of water from a hose immediately after the 
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acid treatment has reached a satisfactory stage. This slushing, 
which should Ix* done with perfectly clean water, should continue 
until all the salts (formed by the chemical action of the acid on the 
cement) are removed and the surface is free from acid. All holes, 
large or small, should be plastered up independently of the surface 
coating unless the coating is a waterproofed mortar. 

^iplicatioii of Slush, Scratch, and Finishing Coats. If the wall 
or other surface is not washed with acid it should at least be chipped 
and brushed, and just before the mortar coating is to be applied, 
the surface should be thoroughly drenched and soaked to its full 
absorbing capacity. Then, before the walls or other surfaces show 
marked signs of drying, a " slush coating *' should be applied over 
the entire surface. To prepare this slush coat some of the mixed 
ready-for-use coating material may be thinned with water to the 
consistency of cream. It is then applied with a stiff brush, with a 
scouring effect, care being exercised to fully cover the inner surfaces 
of all crevices and holes. 

Before the slush coating has dried, the first application of the 
regularly mixed coating material should be applied as a scratch coat, 
from i to I inch thick, and pressure brought on the trowel to push 
the coating on, and so obtain a uniformly thick layer, well bonded. 
The best practice is to trowel the scratch coat to a fairly good sur- 
face, and then to scratch criss-cross over the entire surface before it 
hardens. This insures a better bond for the finishing coat. 

Upon the scratch coat, and before its final setting, a finishing 
coat of sufficient thickness to obtain the required thickness of mortar 
coat should then be applied. If this required thickness is more than 
I^ inches, the thickness of the scratch coat should be increased 
accordingly. The finishing coat, too, should be pushed on hard and 
uniformly troweled and floated to a true surface, free from pits, 
pin holes, sagging cracks, projections or other defects. The floating 
of the finished surface is best done from the bottom of the wall up. 
These instructions are applicable whether the coating contains a 
waterproofing compound or not. 

In general, also, the surface of masonry to be waterproofed by 
the surface coating system of waterproofing should be cleared of 
any interference from timbers and temporary struts, because the 
presence of such false timbering interferes with the proper and con* 
tinuous application of the waterproofing. If such false timbering 
is not readily removable, then the locations of struts and posts, etc., 
resting on or against the surface to be waterproofed, require very 
careful workmanship and close inspection to insure the proper and 
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complete waterproofing of holes left by removal or shitting of such 
false work on the completion of the construction in hand. This 
is especially true when such timbering is situated in poorly illumined 
and cramp)ed areas. A method of overcoming these difficulties is 
explained in the article on the membrane system of waterproofing. 
Other means of procuring a continuous surface so as to avoid leaving 
unwaterproofed areas will suggest themselves as the occasion arises; 
the important point to remember is that every temporarily unsur- 
faced spot constitutes a weakness in the waterproofing system. 

Materials Used for Surface Coatings. The materials generally 
used for surface coatings are: (1) neat cement, cement mortar, 
and proprietary cements, i.e., ordinary cements containing void- 
filling or water repelling substances; (2) finely powdered metals, as, 
for instance, powdered pig iron; (3) mixtures of soap and alum; 
(4) paraffin, cither in liquid form, or in solid form, but melted, or in 
solution with petroleum oil or coal-tar naphtha; (5) patented bitu- 
minous products, i.e., mixtures of asphalt, linseed oil or wood oil 
and resin with some form of inert filler, as powdered or shredded 
asbestos; (6) proprietary liquid hydrocarbons, i.e., solutions of 
paraffin in benzine or benzol, or emulsions of petroleum oil and fat 
oil. Some of these can be applied to a wet or submerged surface 
(varieties of the patented bituminous products), but a dry surface is 
always preferable. The general properties of some of these materials 
are treated in Chapter V. 

Practical but simple illustrations of the manner and method by 
which coatings are applied are shown in Figs. 4, 7, 8. Fig. 4 shows 
a brick wall below ground surface, coated with a liquid bituminous 
paint which in turn is surfaced with a treated (i.e., waterproofed) 
mortar. This process is most effective as a dampproofing rather 
than as a waterproofing. Fig. 7 shows a culvert arch waterproofed 
with a plastic, bituminous compound. Fig. 8 is a cross-section of a 
swimming pool waterproofed with a cement mortar coating. To 
this mortar was added a definite amount of a proprietary powdered 
metallic compound to increase its imperviousness. 

Application of Cement Mixtures. In applying either neat cement 
or cement mortar, the engineer is not handicapped by lack of knowl- 
edge of the materials or results. The required information is readily 
obtainable with considerable certainty. However, when patented 
cements are used this is not true to the same degree. Experiments 
and experience have proven the waterproofing qualities of the former, 
but the same cannot be said of the latter. In fact, in many instances 
ordinary well-made and applied mortar will be more effective. 
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The United States Army engineere recommend the use of sand- 
cement for mortar coatings." This cement is sometimes substituted 
for the natural, but Portland cement has been found to be the best 
to use for waterproofing purposes. For coating sea walls and other 
marine eonstnictiona, puzzolan or slag cement mortar is well adapted. 
For coating exterior concrete wali surfaces and interior surfaces of 
cisterna or tanks, and especially any masoruy below ground-water 
level, Portland cement mortar in proportions 1:1 or 1 : li will 
create watertightnesB. The mortar should preferably be applied 
against the surface which ia to come in contact with the water. 




I. 7,— A|i|)iyinK Bituminous Coat with Unish to Arfli of Culvert, 






But where a good hold can be secureil for the mortar and if 
thicker than 5 of an inch, it may be applied to the other side. In 
Table XXXII are given suitable thicknesses applicable to varying 
heads of water. Where unperviousnesi is desired both wajt., both 
sides should, of course, be coated. Increased watertightness will be 
secured under all conditions, whether the mortar coat be applied 
by hand or machine, by trowehng the surface to a granolithic finish. 
However, this granolithic finisli must be produced with the greatest 
care, otherwise it will vitiate its purpose. 

• Taylor and ThompBon. " Concrelp, Plain and Reinforcetl," 2d Editioa,' 
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Use of Lean and Rich Mortars. The use of lean or rich mortar is 
mainly dependent on the purpose each is to be put to. Mortar 
contracts on drying and expands on wetting, hence cracking invari- 
ably results. This is greatly reduced by reducing the proportion 
of cement, which alone is affected and causes the cracks. In stucco 
work or on other superstructural apphcations the leaner mortar 
is most advisable. The sand should be graded so that the pro- 
portion of medium-sized grains is small, and the coarse and fine grains 
are about equally mixed. 

Ebcperience shows, for instance, that a plain 1 : 3 stucco, prop- 
erly applied, remains free from cracks, but is rather porous. A 1 : 2 
stucco, however, while less porous, is subject to considerable crack- 
ing, unless well protected during the setting period. But such pro- 
tection (i.e., protection against freezing, or exposm'e to the sun and 
quick drying out) besides being a good deal neglected, is often 
impossible. 




12 Concrete 



Fig. 8. — Swimming Pool Waterproofed with Waterproof Mortar Coat. 



Hence it resolves itself to a question of how to make stucco 
mortar lean enough to avoid cracks, yet dense enough to be damp- 
proof. This diflSculty is often overcome by the use of a suitable 
integral waterproofing compound, or a surface coating materiel 
which evaporates slowly and leaves the surface pores filled. 

Since the strength of mortar here is of least consideration, and 
absolute impermeabihty of the mortar of secondary consideration, 
(i.e., the mortar for stucco work need but be made dampproof) these 
waterproofing materials find a very good field of usefulness. But 
the indiscriminate use of such compounds as, for instance, soap and 
alum washes, caustic potash, stearin and resin compounds, or 
'chloride of lime and other metallic salts, or, for that matter, any 
of the many waterproofing or dampproofing compounds, without 
test or careful investigation is unwarranted. The architect who 
specifies any of these compounds without investigating or experi- 
menting (and all too many do so) to ascertain their value for this 
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particular purp^^i^: I* wa^fting hLr clients' money and hazarding his 
r/fra reputation- Tbifr many worthless and the few worth while 
comfXiund<^ on the market make it imperative to search most con- 
f$cierjtioa<*lv for a inaterial that will not wa.?h out after a few rain 
htorm«: thiat will not discolor or disintegrate, or induce disintegra- 
tion: thiat will prevent hair checks and remain cementitious while 
creating imrier\'ioasne»> in the stucco, and that will not induce 
fjeeiing or bli«t^;ring of the stucco. .Ser\-ice and practical tests are 
l^K- licst. and in fiict. the only means for determining the eflfectiveness 
of any (A thr-f^e materials. 

In connection with the ase of a large proportion of cement In 
mortar or excess cement in concrete, it must be borne in mind tliat 
the pra^rtir-e is wrfjught with many dangers for \itiating its ostensible 
purposf*. i.e., increasing the density of mortar or concrete. For 
underground construction this practice is entirely warranted and 
efficacioa««, but for superstructural work of anv sort this practice is 
RjcceSisful only on the performance of the work with the most pains- 
taking precautionur>' measures for curing, drj-ing, and seasoning the 
structures. 

Only a few of the many patented cements and bituminous paints 
on the market for waterproofing by the surface coating system 
possess the reciuisite properties for efficient usage. In general, these 
properties are: (a) That absolute dampproofness or waterproofness 
\Hi effecte^J by their use; (b) reasonable cheapness; (c) applicability; 
(d) durability. Exp(»rience and experiment have shown that only 
a ver>' few of these special dampproofing and waterproofing com- 
pounds possess the same effectiveness as a moderately thick coating 
of neat cement or cement mortar, the latter of a maximum thickness 
of alxiut 2 inches for the most adverse conditions. 

Cement mortar, as ordinarily' mixed, can be made practically 
imper\ious by the addition of alum and potash soap. One per cent 
by weight of powdered alum added to the dry cement and sand and 
thoroughly mixed, and about 1 per cent of any potash soap (ordinary 
soft soap) dissolved in the water used in mixing the mortar will make 
it remarkably impermeable, but the results are not lasting. A dry 
clay mixed with cement in equal proportions and applied as a coat- 
ing is also effective as a waterproofing agent, provided any form of 
cracking is prevented. 

A surface coat of cement mortar of a thickness and proportion 
t^est judged from requirements at hand, is sometimes used for 
creating a dry surface upon which to apply a different system of 
waterproofing. 
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The impermeability of plain cement mortar is well shown in 
Table III, which is adapted to our purpose from the United States 
Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper No. 3. 

TABLE III.— PERMEABILITY OF MORTAR OF QUAKING 

CONSISTENCY 



Proportion by 

Volume of 

Portland Cement 

to Meramie River 


Ago in Weeks 
when Tested. 


Cubic Millimeters of Water Passed per Minute per 
Square Centimeter of Surface Subjected to 1.4 km. 
(3.1 lb.) Hydrostatic Pressure.* 

Thickness of Test Pieces in Inches. 


Sand. 


1 


2 


3 


1 :2 
1 :4 
1:6 
1 :8 


4 

8 

26 

4 

8 

26 

4 

8 

26 

4 

8 

26 






1.0 



31.2 

.8 

1.9 

149.0 

90.5 

9.0 


• ■ 




1.0 



24.0 
2.0 

.8 

324.0 

132.0 

9.0 


• • 








17.0 

5.0 

.5 

749.0 

126.0 

43.0 



* Average value of three test pieces tested for six hours. 

Application of Powdered Metal. The waterproofing effective- 
ness of powdered metal, such as powdered pig iron or other iron oxide 
depends upon the barricading effect of its increased bulk due to 
corrosion while it is held in suspension in the gaging water, which, 
of course, permeates the mass. When mixed with the cement, 
which is the most usual way, the moist particles of iron oxidize and 
expand, thus filling the voids in the concrete mass; or, when applied 
to the surface of concrete, either as a slush coat or thin mortar coat, 
its action results in the production of a hard, dense, and impervious 
finish. The corrosion is often assisted by the addition, in very small 
quantities, of some oxidizing agent such as sal-anunoniac or sulphur. 
This same mixture is often used, under various trade names, as a 
concrete floor hardener. In fact, powdered metal finds its greatest 
usefulness in this field. When go used it should be floated on the 
surface and then finished off with a trowel. Success in the use of 
this material necessitates the employment of very careful and skillful 
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labor. Quantitiea and rules for applying powdered metal are usually 
issued by the manufacturers of these materials, and should be care- 
fully followed. 

The Sylvester Process. The use of soap and alum solutions for 
coatinR a masonry surface is known as the Sylvester Process of damp- 
proofing and waterproofing. It is applicable alike to concrete and 
other masonry. It docs not, however, form a permanent water- 
proofing, and is not much used at the present time. In using these 
materials the following precautions must be observed: (a) Each 
should be perfectly dissolved before being applied. (6) Themasoruy 
surface should be dry and clean before apphcation. (c) The air 
temperature at the time of application should be between 50 and 60 
deg. Fahr. (10 and 15.5 deg. Cent.), (d) The soap solution should 
be boiling hot and applied first, using a fiat brush for this purpose. 
The alum solution is then brushed on at a temperature between 60 
and 70 deg. Fahr. (15.5 and 21 deg. Cent.), thoroughly covering the 
first coat. An interval of one day should elapse between the appli- 
cation of each set of coats. The number of coats is dependent 
on local conditions, including water pressure and exposure to the 
elements. 

The proportion of soap and alum giving the best results is J pound 
of castile soap to 1 gallon of hot water; § pound of coiimion alum 
to 4 gallons of lukewarm water. The action is chemical. The two 
materials combine to form a stearate of aluminum, which fills the 
voids in the concrete and is insoluble in water. A solution con- 
sisting of 1 pound of concentrated lye, 5 pounds of alum, and 2 
gallons of water, applied while the concrete is green nnd until it 
lathers freely, has been successfully used. A cheap and effective 
substitute is a mixture of 1 part of aluminum sulphate and 3 parts 
of hard soap, by weight. This may also be used as an integral 
compound, in proportions determined by experiment, for mass 
moitar or concrete. 

Application of Paraffin. The application of paraffin is universal 
and atlapted to all classes of masonry above ground. If applied 
cold it is specially treated, e.g., it is boiled to rid it of water, the 
presence of which renders it difficult to apply, and dissolved in a 
higlily volatile compound. Being an almost colorless, translucent 
liquid, it does not change the color of the surface to which it is 
appUed. It ia easily applied with a stiff flat brush, and the best results 
are obtained by thoroughly rubbing it into the surface, using three 
coats if the surface is rough. If the surface is clean and smooth, 
two coats are sufficient, because the solvent has a high penelratin^ 
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capacity, by which function it leaves the pores filled with paraffin 
after the volatile matter has evaporated. Most paraffin compounds 
are prepared for use by the manufacturer, who usually issues direc- 
tions for their application, but ordinary commercial products 
may be used. In general, however, the following precautions should 
be observed: (1) The surface treated should be made smooth 
and dry, the first by chipping all projections and rubbing with a 
stiff wire brush if necessary, the second by doing the work after a 
dry period. (2) No fire should be near the material when applied, 
because the volatile solvent is very combustible. 

If the paraffin is to be applied hot, it is merely melted and 
thoroughly rubbed into the surface, which has been previously pre- 
pared and warmed, to be waterproofed. The latter is most economic- 
ally done with improvised salamanders, using charcoal as fuel. If 
dissolved in the proportion of one-third paraffin and two-thirds 
kerosene, it remains soft longer and penetrates the stone further. 
Paraffin is the very best waterproofing material for exposed work 
of all kinds, but needs to be applied by men experienced in this work. 
With a sufficient penetration, durability and effectiveness is assured 
because of the natural inertness of the paraffin. 

Ai^lication of Bituminous Compounds. There are many bitumi- 
nous paints, pastes, and enamels offered by manufacturers for use in 
the surface-coating S3^stem of waterproofing. Compounds of this 
nature are also used for dampproofing. When used for this purpose, 
the film or coat is usually applied somewhat thinner than for water- 
proofing. For the latter purpose, the film or coat does not exceed 
} inch, except when the material is a bituminous mastic, in which 
case it is applied in thicker form. If employed as dampproofing for 
exposed walls of buildings or other superstructures, these bituminous 
compounds are usually applied on the interior or between wall sur- 
faces. As waterproofing, these compounds are applied either on the 
exterior or interior surfaces of underground works, depending on 
conditions. In structures already erected some of these compounds 
are well adapted to remedy leaky conditions because they can 
be applied on the inside and sometimes to a moist surface. 
#Thi8 obviates the expense of excavating around the foundation. 
Allowing bituminous waterproofing materials to remain in direct 
contact with earth or other backfill, i. e., unprotected, is poor practice 
because the acids or alkalies present in the backfill will eventually 
destroy such materials. Bituminous coatings are sonietinies applied 
to the inner surface of foundation walls and tunnels even where a 
water pressure exists, but they are not dependable to withstand 
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this condition unless backed up with an inch or two, or more, of 
cement mortar or concrete, and the work done with care. 

A priming coat should always be used before applying liquid 
bituminous surface coatings to waterproof a structure, and in this 
connection field engiueers and inspectors will do well to guard against 
the following practices: (1) Failure to apply a continuous priming 
coat; (2) the use of a viscous material as a priming coat. On cer- 
tain construction work, especially municipal work, it is often to the 
advantage of the manufacturer or his agent to supply material of 
the same consistency for the priming coat as for the other coats, 
because very much more of it is required for the first than for the 
succeeding coats on account of the usual roughness of the surface. 
The waste of material, however, is the least objectionable in this 
case. The serious nature of such practice lies in the failure to utilize 
the priming coat for what it was intended to accomplish, namely, 
to enter the surface pores of the concrete or other ma.sonry, to find 
ever>' little depression or smalt hole and coat it, and to assure the 
adhesion of the coats which follow. These objects are not well 
accomplished by using a viscous material for a priming coat. TTie 
right consistency of a priming coat is one as Uquid as water or milk, 
in which state it can penetrate deeper lx>low tlie surface. 

The composition of most surface coating compounds is kept 
secret by the manufacturer, and the only real safeguard one has in 
purchasing them discriminately is to observe the result* on structures 
already waterproofed with any of these products. In general, the 
following precautions should be observed when buying and applying 
such materials: (1) Chemical test on a representative sample of 
the material should show (a) preponderance of bitumen, {b) resistance 
to acids and alkalies, (c) strong adhesion to concrete or other ma- 
sonrj', (rf) toughness at low teuifieratures. (2) Results of tests on 
representative specimen should lie checked with material as received 
and then applied according to the maimfacturer's directions. (3) 
The surface to be waterproofed must Ije made clean and dry. 
applying not less than two coats; the first coat, usually a primer 
(that ip, the same material, or ordinary aspljalt or tar, thinned to a 
more liquid consistency) is allowed to become dry or neai-ly so, 
before the second is applied. (4) Great care is required (a) to 
obtain a continuous film of coating, {b) to fill all comers, recesses and 
depressions, (c) to leave the final surface roughened, yet coated, 
if a plaster or mortar coal is to be applied directly on the film, (d) 
not to injure the film in applying these coats, and (e) not to eacpoae 
the applied material unduly. ^^^H 
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Straight-run coal-tar products are often and successfully used 
in the surface-coating system of waterproofing. For example, in 
protecting abutments and retaining walls from disintegration due 
to their natural permeability, various dampproofing bitumens are 
successfully and cheaply made and applied, of common creosote oil 
and coal-tar pitch. The creosote oil is applied first and penetrates 
the wall to a degree depending on its quality and the density of the 
masonry, and this is followed by at least two moppings of the coal- 
tar pitch. In some instances where the concrete is very porous, a 
third and fourth mopping may be required in order that the entire 
surface may be well covered. Dull spots on the surface are evi- 
dence that the pitch has only penetrated into the pores of the con- 
crete but the outer surface is not completely coated. A mixture 
of coal-tar and powdered slate of the consistency of molasses is often 
used for similar purposes. Occasionally, a 2 or 3-ply felt- and pitch- 
membrane is applied to such structures. 

Instead of the tar products, refined asphalts of good grade may 
be also used. Where a first or priming coat is required, and it is 
practically always advisable to apply one, this usually consists of 
asphalt diluted in naphtha or gasolene. Of course, both the pitch 
and asphalt must be of a consistency and melting-point to withstand 
the local climate or special condition of the work. Either of these 
materials will be benefited by a protective coat of some form, especi- 
ally when this waterproofing is in the form of a felt or fabric mem- 
brane. A bituminous paste composed of chinawood oil, asbestos 
and pine tar is well adapted for such and similar purposes, but its 
consistency and application must be carefully watched. Coating the 
surface with boiled linseed oil until the oil ceases to be absorbed is 
another method that has been used with success. In Chapter IX 
are to be found various formute of compounds usable for damp- 
proofing and waterproofing purposes. 



Membrane System of Waterproofing 

Definition, Purpose and Development. The membrane system 
of waterproofing refers to: (1) a built-up, elastic, continuous bitumi- 
nous blanket or membrane composed of one or more layers of water- 
proofing felt or fabric cemented together with asphalt or coal-tar 
pitch, and which more or less completely surrounds the structure 
waterproofed; (2) metal linings, which usually also constitute an 
integral part of the structure, Co in steel-plate or ring tunnel 
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tubes* wherein the metal lining ia protocte<l within and without by 
masonry. (3) Any method or material which |>ermit8 the more or less 
complete enveloping of a structure to prevent the passage of water 
through its exterior parts, but which ia itself not in direct contact 
with the water, that is, which is itself protected by some other covei- 
ing. Such protective covering may be of concrete, vitrified hollow 
tile, or brick in cement mortar and sometimes a layer of mastic. 

The purpose of the membrane system of waterproofing is princi- 
pally to waterproof structures in course of erection, particularly tliose 
below ground surface, such as subways, tunnels and biulding founda- 
tions; but it applies equally well to retaining walls, arches, reser- 
voirs, etc. It is not so well adapted to the waterproofing of structures 
already erected or to remedy leaky conditions developing subsequent 
to erection, owing to the fact that the membrane must be applied 
to the outside of the structure, thereby usually necessitating con- 
siderable excavation. 

In the very earhest times, asphalt was used simply as a surface 
coating, that is, to serve as dampproofing. In this condition it was 
not well adapted to resist water pressure, even when placed between 
two masonry surfaces, To overcome this defect, fibrous paper was 
introduced between these surfaces, with a coating of bitumen on 
either aide. For grejiter water pressures, the number of plies of 
paper was increased, each being coated with bitumen as applied. 
Paper was gradually superseded by waterproofing felt; this was 
largely composed of rag and wool, or pulp. The wool variety of 
felt has hml until comparatively recent times a very extensive use, 
but because of the unreliable quality of wool purchasable now, and 
to an extent, its high cost, rag felt and pulp felt are now more com- 
monly used. These felts are now in sharp competition with cotton 
and jute fabric. Commercially, refined asphalt and coal-tar pitch 
have been used for a long time in connection with the treatment of 
paper, felt, jute and cotton fabric, and also as a binder for forming 
waterproofing membranes of these materials. Now there is some- 
times incorporated in these bitumens mineral fillers, such as shredded 
asbestos for instance, for the purpose of increasing their plas- 
ticity and substantiality 

Applying the felt or fabric membrane to a structure calls for 
certain precautions which can ill afford to be neglected. These pre- 

■ Metal linings or cnslingB may be used anywhere, but especially where 
great stresses are antiripated or where it is practically impossible to apply llie 
ordinary membrane. This type of constructioo, however, requirea aped^ 
Uesiitn for each ease. 
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cautions are embodied in three fundamental requirements to be care- 
fully observed in order to insure good waterproofing by the membrane 
system. These are (1) surface preparation; (2) continuity of 
membrane; (3) protection of membrane. 

Surface Preparation Prior to Application of Membrane. It is 
impossible to make a bituminous sheet adhere properly to a wet or 
rough masonry surface, but it is advisable to make it adhere to what- 
ever surface it is applied. The surface to be waterproofed should, 
therefore, be prepared by chipping all projections and smoothing off 
with mortar and trowel all depressions; cleaned by sweeping or 
scraping off all foreign matter of whatever nature; dried (when water- 
proofing must proceed during rainy weather, or before the concrete 
has completely dried after setting), by heating the surface, if not 
large, with a gasoUne torch, by burning gasoline on the surface to 
be waterproofed, or by employing salamanders; or again, by pro- 
viding a temporary drainage system that will keep the surface dry 
during the application of the waterproofing. If these measures are 
impracticable or insufficient, then one or two plies of felt, with the 
first laid dry, that is, without a bituminous binder on the under side, 
and nailed to or against the wet surface, if necessary, will create a 
dry area for the application of the waterproofing proper. Where it 
is difficult or impossible to apply this dry-ply, as on arches of tunnels, 
a thin sheet metal lining nailed to the masonry, or a cold application 
of asphalt dissolved in naphtha, or a reasonably thick plaster coat 
of neat cement or mortar, provides a dry surface on which to start 
waterproofing. Of course the concrete in all cases must be thoroughly 
set before any waterproofing is applied. As an illustration of how 
such problems are met in practice, may be cited the following 
instance. 

In building the east face of the south Manhattan shafts of the 
^Pennsylvania Railroad timnels,* preparations were made to place 
the felt and coal-tar pitch waterproofing in the ordinary way, but 
it soon became necessary to drain away water that was running down 
over the face of the wall from the exposed rock above. To accom- 
plish this a drain was constructed on the face of the wall near its 
top. This consisted of a strip of tin set in a ridge of plaster of Paris 
stuck on the face of the wall. The drain had a slight grade down- 
ward. It answered the purpose very well, allowing the wall to 
dry out below the drain. This type of drain was found useful at 
many points, because it could be applied quickly and at small 
cost. 

* Transactions, American Society Civil Engineers, Vol. 69, p. 80. 
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Necessity of Ccntinuity of Membrane. Continuity of the mem- 
brane is more important than the preparation of the surface to be 
waterproofed, for it is not always necessary to make the membrane 
adhere to a surface as long as the sharp projections have been removed 
and a reasonably smooth surface obtained; but lack of continuity 
creates a condition dirwtiy opposed to the purpose of waterproofing; 
for water will find the break, large or small, percolate through it, 
and be a source of annoyance at first and danger at last. 

The continuity of a waterproofing membrane may best be secured 
by breaking joints systematically and leaving sufficient lap to form 
a good connection with the adjoining section. In applying the 
bituminous binder it is necessary to avoid blowholes, " dryspots," 
and other common defects. But these dangers are partly obviated 
by the very method of building up a membrane (see Fig. 14). In 
using either felt, fabric or cotton drill for this purpose, such defects 
will be greatly reduced by lightly presiding into the hot bindex, which, 
incidentally, prevents " kinks " and also insures better adhesion 
between successive phes as well as to the original surface. Where 
the fabric is of the open mesh variety, the formation of air pockets 
between successive plies is automatically prevented, and pressing 
it into the binder will insure the filling up of all the interstices of the 
fabric. 

Where a connection is made between a wall and roof of a structure, 
the lap should be about 1 foot wide. The successive plies of the 
membranous mat forming the lap on the wall should be interwoven 
with those of the roof mat and stuck fast against the side of the wall 
with binder. In joining the floor membrane with that on the wall, 
the latter should be interwoven as shown in Fig. 9A, with the lap 
ends of the floor membrane turned up an amount depending upon 
local conditions, but never less than 6 inches. 

One of the most important matters in regard to the continuity 
of the waterproofing membrane, and one requiring careful attention, 
is the joining of new work to old. The old waterproofed surfaces, 
or the old laiTs, should be cleaned of all foreign matter, and, where 
necessary, softened by heating, as explained in " Surface Prepara- 
tion." Such laps should receive a coat of bituminous material 
before the new strips of fabric are applied and pressed down 
as previously explained. Where possible, a mesh joint should 
be made of the laps of the old and new fabric as the plies are laid up. 
After long exposure of a portion of a membrane or its end lap, as 
on an uncompleted portion of work, the felt or fabric may have 
deteriorated or have been torn off. It is absolutely necessary to 
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provide sufficient lap width to properly join the old and new water- 
proofii^; hence the safest expedient is to recoat the membrane with 
a thick binder film in the first instance, and to cut back at least 6 
inches of the concrete or other masonry to secure sufficient lap in 
the second instance. 
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DURING PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION WALL ALREADY IN PLACE 

A B 

Fig. 9. — Methods of Applying Membrane Waterproofing to W&Us and Footings. 



ProtectiOD of Membrane. The third fundamental requirement 
of the membrane system of waterproofing is the protection of the 
membrane during construction, but more particularly after. During 
construction the waterproofing membrane may be injured by the 
workmen carelessly throwing about iron tools which sometimes 
pttncture the membrane. The placing of temporary stmts on the 
membrane may have a similar effect. Dumping of bricks and the 
unrestricted hauling of material, or walking on the membrane is 
particularly harmful to its continuity. A waterproofing membrane 
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app'ied to vertical masonry tends to sag and produce a rippled 
surface, especially in warm weather or when a particularly soft 
binder is u»ed. In fact, no bituminous membrane, no matter how 
well applied or what binder is used, will stand up completely intact 
without support of some sort under such conditions. 

After construction the waterproofing membrane may be injured 
by the impact of stones in the backfilling material, or by the large 
ag^i'^K^te in the protective concrete if this is deposited from an 
imdue height; or by buttling and rurniinR of the bituminous material 
due to heat, or cracking and chipping due t« cold. Where there is 
any considerable hydrostatic pressure behind the membrane it may 
be perforated in a weak spot, or where a alight bulge or " ripple " 
has occurred in it, the added weight of the water on the bulge may 
drag the membrane down. 

A serious menace to bituminous membranes surrounding under- 
ground structures arises from leaks iTi gas mains and sewers in city 
streets. All gas mains collect a kind of a pungent oil called gas-drip, 
which frequently comes out of leaky joints in the mains, saturating 
the ground over considerable areas. This oil will, in a comparatively 
short time destroy a portion of a waterproofing membrane by dis- 
solving the bituminous binder, and. where felt is used, turn it into 
a soft, mushy and worthless material. Then again the membrane 
may be attacked by lubricating oil and other solvents from teaks in 
underground pipes or from machinery, as for example, where switch 
pita for surface railroads are in close proximity to the waterproofing 
of the structure. 

Nearly all sewers, besides carrying sewage (which is sometimes 
acidulated and sometimes alkaline), carry steam and other gaees, 
and where leaks occur, which happen quite often, the ground becomes 
saturated over a considerable area. The deleterious effect on the 
membrane in this instance is quite the same as in the case of gas-drip 
or oil, but not so marked. 

Again, if a membrane is injured in any way, then the worst and 
perhaps the only serious drawback of the membrane system of 
waterproofing is encountered. The leak in the membrane is usually 
inaccessible from the outside without costly excavation, and cannot 
be gotten at on the inside except by removing considerable masonry. 
But what is still worse, it is almost impossible to t*!l where to begin 
excavation or tearing out the inner masonry, due to the fact that 
water is likely to travel a long way between the membrane and the 
wall so that the location of the leak or leaks on the inside may be as 
much as 150 feet from the injury in the membrane. This, incidentall|^H 
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emphasues the need for making the membraae adhere to the 
structure. 

To avoid poeeible injuries to the membrane during construction 
due to the causes mentioned above, temporary protection should be 
provided accordit^ to circumstances; for example, on the floor 
of a structure, by laying a gai^-plank or enclosing the area with 
an improvised board fence; or if on a wall, by bracing strips of 
wood against it, especially to hold up the loose lap of the membrane 
and not allow it to dangle. Other expedients will suggest themselves 
as the need arises; the important thing to remember is that any 
properly designed protection will greatly minimize the above dangers. 

After construction there should be placed on or against the water- 
proofing a protective coat of metal at the most vulnerable points, 




Fia. 10. — Roof of Ventilating Cbtunber Waterproofed with Sheet Lead Membrane. 



and a protective coat of cement mortar or concrete, 2 to 4 inches 
thick, over the rest of the waterproofing. Fig. 10 shows one way 
of avoiding these dangers, by substituting a sheet lead trough 
for the regular waterproofing between a sewer and the top of a bay 
over a subway ventilating chamber. The protective concrete 
should preferably be reinforced, thot^ this is not always necessary. 
A course or two of bricks, or a wall of flat or hollow terra-cotta tile 
are also good protective mediums. On horizontal surfaces, the 
hollow terra-cotta tile should not be used. The 3- or 4-inch concrete 
protective coat is the best in most instances because it is the least 
pervious. But in all cases the protective medium should be com- 
plete and cover every inch of membrane, and not as shown in Fig. 
II or Kg. 12A. Fortunately engineers are fast learning the folly 
of such malpractices as are depicted in these illustmtions. 
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Tben again, in protecting waterproofing membranes or surface 
cmtiDgs, insuflficient consideration is often given to the eiitl laps. 
Yot it is no less important and necessary to protect the ends than 
Uic rest of the membrane or surface coating. It should also be 
obewrecl that in placing the protecting covering of whatever material, 
it is of primary importance not to make water seams of construction 
joints: in other words, joints in protective coverings or layers should 
be miide to offer the greatest resistance to the passnge of water. 
A case in point is well illustrated and self-expLiLtHl in Fig. 12 
wherein the conditions referred to here are matufestj.-d in a striking 




Flu. U. — Application of Waterproofing Membrane with Insufficient Protective 
Coating. 

way on a very important work. The improved methods of pro- 
tecting such ends are simple, easily constructed in the field, and 
cheap from every point of view. A waterproofing membrane of any 
material or a surface coating of bituminous materia! will last very 
much longer and render tictter service when properly protected. 
In fact, even a 1-inch mortar coat is remarkably effective in this 
direction, and is sometimes used even on bridge floors. But, in 
general, for railroad bri{lges, which are subject to considerable 
vibration, a sheet mastic of about this thickness is prefeiable. 

It is best to place the protective medium not later than one or 
two days after the waterproofing is completed. Where concrete 
constitutes the protective medium, it should be poiued from the 
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least height possible, as depicted in Fig. 13. Alsu, in depositing 
heavy backfill on or against such a comparatively thin layer of 
concrete, care and judgment must be exercised not to break or 



SHOWINQ WRONG METHODS OF IMPROVED METHODS OF 

FINISHING OFF WATERPROOFING PBOTECTING WATERPROOFING ENDS 




crush it. A practical and instructive illustration of this danger 
is given in the following instance: 

On the New York Terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad Tunnel 
Extension, the protective cover over the waterproofing membrane 
wu designed to be of plain concrete from 5 to 6 inches thick. As 
long as the backfilling was kept well back of the completed work 
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^^H and was stepped off in bcncli forniation, the plain concrete cover 

^^V served its purpose; but in one case, when the backfilling was advanced 

^^T in bank formation close upon the completed constructioD work, 

^H the conci-ete cover broke and the waterproofing was damaged, 

^K requiring the removal of much backfilling to effect proper repairs. 

^^k After this occurrence, the cover was reinforced with wire cloth and no 

^^V further trouble was exjterienccd. 

^H Methods of Applying Membrane Wateiproofing. In applying the 

^^B membrane tn any masonry surface, the tatter is first mopped with 

^^M bitumen, then the first strip of felt or fabric is unrolled thereon, 

^H tightly stretched, smoothed, and pressed into the film of bitumen. 

^^B This strip is best made continuous over the width or length of the 
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stnjcture where possible. In this " continuous type " the second 
strip is laid to break joint with the first in a manner depending upon 
the number of plies used. The various methods of building up a 
waterproofing membrane are shown in Fig. 14. The portion of each 
strip of fabiic to be lapped should be carefully mopped as the next 
strip is laid over it. When several strips have thus been laid, the 
second ply is similarly laid, then the tliird, fourth, fifth and sixth 
plies, as required. As each strip is laid or applied, it is important 
to see that no kinks have formed at the lap joints, for this leaves an 
opening for water to enter cither between or under the membrane. 
The top i»ly should always be mopped completely over the entire 
surface, leaving no bare spots or other imperfections. See Table 
XXXII for the number of plies necessary to resist various heLds^i^ 
water up to 42 feet. 
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LAYER TYPE 



CONTINUOUS TYPE 



One Ply 



Two Ply 




X 



Three Ply 



^^^SkBp 



1 



1 



^^ 



Four Ply 





Five Ply 



Six Ply 




COURSE TYPE 



STAGGERED TYPE 



One Ply 



Two Ply 



Three Ply 



^«^5Si 



Four Ply 



Five Ply 







Six Ply 



FiQ. 14. — Four Methods of Building up Waterproofing Membrane. 

to either Felt or Fabric. 



Applicable 
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Making Membrane Mats. Where it is impossible to build up 
the membrane directly on any part of a structure, due to physical 
obstructions, a mat of the required number of plies may be laid 
up and completely formed in any convenient place and applied as 
noted below. This mat is beat made as follows: The required 
length of felt or fabric is rolled out on some clean surface, and the 
top surface of the strip mopped; then the second strip is placed 
thereon, breaking joint at the one-third, one-sixth or other portion 
of the width of the lower strip, depending upon the number of plies 
required. After mopping the second strip, the third is applied, 
making an equal lap with the second strip, and so on. The completed 
mat then receives a top coat of bitumen and is applied on the work 
in a manner similar to applying separate strips of fabric; that is, 
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Fi(i, 15. — Method of Making Membrane Mats. 



the concrete surface is first mopped to receive the mat. Each mat 
should lap over the membrane and other mats already in place, at 
least 4 inches (see Fig. 15). In no case should the mats be placed 
so that the membrane formed has less than the specified number of 
plies in the membrane proper. All ex|Hised joints must receive a 
final mo|>ping and lie made as smooth as possible. When a portion 
of the structure being waterproofed is on a gradient, care should be 
exercised in making and applying the mats so that the joints lap 
each other in the direction of the down grade of the structure. This 
precaution applies as well to the application of any built-up mem- 
brane, whether vertically or horizontally applied. 

Coimecting New and Old Membranes. Joints form the weakpst 
[lart of a membrane; therefore too much care caimot be exercised 
ill making :i joint between an old ::nd new membrane by a proper 
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lap. Joints should be so made as to form as little bulge in the 
membrane as possible, but no butt joints should be used on any form 
of waterproofing. Laf!>s exposed for any length of time should be 
carefully examined for any defects before connecting up, and where 
any defects or insufficient lap areas are found, the concrete or other 
masonry should be cut back sufficiently to give a proper lap between 
the sound membrane in place and the new work. Laps should not 
be less than 4 inches wide for each strip of fabric, or in any case not 
less than a total of 1 foot. 

Timbers and temporary struts interfering with the proper applica- 
tion of waterproofing membranes present pecuUar difficulties, and 
their locations require very careful workmanship and close inspec- 
tion. The best method to insure the proper and complete water- 
proofing of the holes left by the removal or shifting of such false 
timbering, especially when they are located in poorly illumined 
and cramped areas, is as follows: All posts, struts or other tem- 
porary supports, whether on a floor or roof, or against a wall, should 
be shifted so as to avoid breaking the continuity of the membrane, 
otherwise holes are left not waterproofed. Where it is impossible 
to so shift these posts and holes must be left in the membrane, then 
it is necessary to paint these posts red or white, or otherwise to 
distinctly mark them, in order that they may be identified later 
when removed and the space occupied by them waterproofed. In 
waterproofing the space left by the removal of a post, or other sup- 
port, a strip of fabric is fcut to a size not merely sufficient to com- 
pletely cover the space, but large enough to lap 2 inches on every 
side of the waterproofing in place as illustrated in Fig. 16; this total 
area is then mopped and successive pUes of fabric are applied in the 
usual manner. Each strip should extend with a 2-inch lap over the 
one directly underneath it. The entire patch should then be 
thoroughly and heavily coated with bitumen. In no case must the 
fabric be cut to fit only the space occupied by the cfpening. Pre- 
pared mats fitted into the hole is also poor practice. 

Placing Membranes around Projections and in Vicinity of Steam 
Pipes. Where pipes or rods project through parts of a structure 
that are to receive the membrane waterproofing, it is very important 
to make an absolutely watertight joint around these objects. These 
joints are best made as follows: As the first ply of felt or fabric is 
applied or laid against the surface, a hole should be cut in it fitting 
snugly around the previously cleaned and mopped pipe or other 
projection. Then a fairly large strip of felt or fabric, as the case 
may be, is placed completely around the object so that half adheres 
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to it and the other half slitted radially adheres to the first ply on 
the wall or other surface. The successive plies are laid in the same 
manner. A finishing ply is then placed covering the sUtted fabric 
and this ply is cut only to allow the pipe to pass through. 

Satisfactory and permanent waterproofing in the vicinity of 
steam pipes is difficult to obtain. This may be accomplished, 
however, by placing a strip of sheet lead of sufficient length and 
width, and about J-inch thick, between the waterproofing and the 
supporting material of the steam main. It is understood, of course, 
that the main itself is first adequately insulated to prevent its radia- 
ting heat from affecting the waterproofing. A satisfactory method 
for insulating steam pipes is to surround them with a blanket of ten 
or twenty plies of untreated asbestos felt, encasing this with large 
semi-sections of vitrified sewer tiles, and packing the space between 
the two with coarse asbestos fiber. The whole must be well sup- 
ported on concrete or vitrified two- or four-way tile ducts or other 
suitable non-conductive material, all depending on the size of the 
steam main, location and working conditions. 

The above expositions are general. Modifications will often be 
necessary on such structures as railroad bridge floors, reservoirs and 
buildings, but the fundamental principles are the same. Hence, 
it is not necessary to consider here how each kind of structure is to 
be waterproofed. The main point to remember in regard to all 
types of waterproofing and all manner of structures is to suit the 
waterproofing to the structure, taking all local conditions in to con- 
sideration, including climate, purpose and type of structure. In 
the majority of cases, it may here be noted, successful and durable 
waterproofing depends not only on conscientious labor, but more 
particularly on expert supervision. 

Use of Special Membranes. A modification of the usual long- 
strip, built-up, elastic type of membrane consists of a membrane 
made up of small, square layers of cotton fabric,* thoroughly satu- 
rated and heavily coated on both sides with a suitable bitumen 
and often with a special, that is, a proprietary bituminous compound. 
The cotton fabric commonly used has a thread count of 66 by 44 per 
square inch, weighing about 4J ounces per square yard. When 
treated, the fabric has an average thickness of J inch, and weighs 
about 4J pounds per square yard. The operation of saturating 
and coating the strips of fabric is done in the field immediately 
adjacent to the work because the compound used must possess 
considerable adhesiveness so as to stick well to the applied surface 
* Developed in 1907 by Oscar Sheffield, and in practical use since 1909. 
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and to it«etf when lapped to form the membrane, hence Jt is imprac- 
ticable to handle the finished sheets between the factory and the 
field work. 

The treated sheets, wliieh are best bandied when about 1 yard 
square, are laid over the surface to be waterproofed with not less 
than a 2-inch lap. The laps are then sealed with a hot smoothing 
iron to insure perfect adhesion, after which they are recoated with 
an additional layer of the bituminous compound. The membrane 
is laid so as to be continuous and unbroken over the entire area 
waterproofed. See Fig, 17. The protective masonry is then applied 
as on the built-up raenibr 
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Any good quality of cotton or jute fabric is suitable for this tjj 
of membiane, but only a strongly adhesive, tough and elastic 
bitumen, and one that will remain plastic at all seasons, can be used 
satisfactorily For this purpose. At the present time only one pro- 
prietary compound is extensively used for this mo<lified membrane. 
This compound consists of several hydrocarbons, each possessing 
different physical properties but mixed in proportions to secure the 
desired consistency. 

Considerations for Selecting Membrane Reinforcement. The 
following question often arises in waterproofing design; What 
reinforcing material is best adapted for the membrane system of 
waterproofing? In'other words, is treated felt, jute fabric or cotton 
drill to be preferred, and under what conditions or for what types 9 
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structures is each best suited? This can best be judged and answered 
from experience. Felt was used extensively on the old Manhattan 
subways in New York City, in the form of a membrane composed 
of six plies of felt and seven coatings of asphalt, surrounding the 
structure like an envelope. But it has not given entire satisfaction 
apparently because this type of membrane has insufficient tensile 
strength, so that when cracks developed in the concrete shell, it too 
would break somewhere. Had this membrane been reinforced 
with two or three plies of jute or cotton fabric, this fault would not 
be operative in producing leaks. Then again, the felt in the mem- 
brane forms a stratified sheet with as many laminations as there are 
plies used. This creates many surfaces where water may creep 
along under certain conditions, and cause damage. Its close texture 
also prevents the escape of entrained air during its application, 
which tends to create air pockets between the plies. Besides, there 
is also present the capillary action of the felt fibers, though this is 
not peculiar to felt alone. It has, however, a very extensive and 
successful use on all manner of structures notwithstanding, and is 
cheaper per imit of area than either cotton or jute fabric. 

Jute fabric, on the other hand, such as was used on the new 
Dual Subways in New York, also in the form of a membrane (com- 
posed of three to six plies of fabric with from four to seven coatings 
of coal-tar pitch), has thus far given entire satisfaction, and apparently 
for the following reasons: The fabric being of the open-mesh variety 
(and only such was used), permits the bonding of successive plies, 
thus forming a unit-membrane of bituminous material with the 
fabric acting as so much reinforcement. The open mesh automati- 
cally prevents the formation of air pockets between the plies. This 
fabric has considerable tensile strength and can easily stretch, with- 
out tearing, over ordinary cracks. This allows the bitumen to heal 
on favorable occasions. There is also somewhat more bitumen 
present in this membrane than is ordinarily present in a felt mem- 
brane of an equal number of plies. Tests by the author have proven 
that jute fabric can be thoroughly saturated and coated with either 
asphalt or coal-tar pitch, and when so treated is well preserved 
against decay. It is from 50 to 100 per cent more expensive than 
treated felt. 

On some construction work raw burlap has been used (that is, 
burlap not treated), but such practice is open to the following 
objections: The hot bituminous binder applied to it in the field 
cannot properly saturate it, neither is the workmanship in the field 
always conducive towards such accomplishment, if that were at all 
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possible. And without proper treatment, the jute fabric will be 
comparatively short-lived, especially if exposed in the earth with 
insufficient binder; but this is equally true of the felts and cotton 
fabric. 

The use of treated cotton drill is undoubtedly very good for 
membrane waterproofing, especially if it is strong and well-treated. 
In fact, its use is only prohibitive on account of its relatively high 
cost when compared with either treated felt or jute fabric, especially 
in view of the fact that the latter is not less efficient in any regard. 
All are vegetable products and therefore require equally thorough 
saturation. The cost of the cotton drill, which is at least double 
that of jute fabric and quadruple that of treated felt, also because a 
more or less laminated sheet rather than a reinforced unit niembrane 
is formed, especially with the ordinary variety of close-woven 
cotton fabric, suggests that it be given preference only after careful 
economic consideration. Saturated cotton drill has been used quite 
extensively on the Boston subways, and, except for some few leaks 
that have developed, has given reasonable satisfaction. The very 
best and most efficient type of membrane is one composed of treated 
fabric, with small (in size and number) open mesh, united with a 
uniformly thick bituminous binder. However, for ordinary purposes 
and for rigid structures, felt is entirely serviceable. 

Storing and Unrolling Felt and Fabric. All waterproofing mate- 
rials are injured by improper storage and usage, particularly the 
felts and fabrics. Fabric and felt are delivered on the work in rolls 
usually wound on wooden cores (for types of core^s eee Fig. 82), from 
100 to 150 yards in length and in varying widths from 32 to 50 
inches, the 42-inch fabric and 36-inch felt being most common. The 
rolls should be stored in a dry place, and in warm weather the fabric 
rolls must not be stood on ends. The most satisfactory way is to 
pile the rolls not more than 2 or 3 feet high, so as to insure uniform 
bearing along their length, and never to pile them criss-cross. As 
it is possible to wind felt much tighter than fabric rolls, they may be 
stored lying down or standing up. In all cases, both materials 
should be protected from the weather and from heat at all times. 

Due to improper storing, fabric rolls become distorted and other- 
wise injured; and are therefore often difficult to unwind, resulting 
in tearing the fabric. Distortion is a defect which tends to create 
" waves," which persist when the roll is unwound and tend to 
occlude air in the membrane. Torn or badly wrinkled fabric should 
not be used. The surface on which the felt or fabric is unrolled 
preparatory to it« use in the meml)rane should be clean. 
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Precautions When Heating Coal-tar Pitch and Asphalt. Where 
coal-tar pitch is used as the binder for membrane waterproofing, it 
should be heated gradually up to the proper consistency for appUca- 
tion. This is usually at a temperature between 250 and 350 deg. 
Fahr. (121 and 149 deg. Cent.) for a coal-tar pitch with a melting- 
point between 115 and 125 deg. Fahr. (46 and 51.6 deg. Cent.). 
Where asphalt is used, it too should be heated gradually, but its 
working temperature is higher, hence it may be heated to a tem- 
perature between 300 and 350 deg. Fahr. (149 and 177 deg. Cent.). 
Having reached the proper temperatures, the fire should be banked. 
Heating a 50-gallon kettle full of coal-tar pitch or asphalt to the 
required temperature for application, by means of a wood fire, 
should take not less than three to four hours, for the pitch, while in 
the case of asphalt heat may be applied more rapidly, but should 
take not less than two to three hours. A more violent heating in 
either case destroys these materials, especially the coal-tar pitch. 

The danger of overheating, burning or coking (particularly the 
pitch) is constantly present, and cannot be too strongly guarded 
against. One way to prevent overheating is to stir the pitch occa- 
sionally during the melting process, and frequently after it has melted 
until it is all used. Overheating is preceded by the rising of excessive 
fumes of a light bluish tinge. Burning is indicated by the rising of 
yellow fumes from the surface of the pitch. The odor or cackUng 
sound is not an indication of the condition of the bitumen. Neither 
is the practice of sticking a piece of wood into the molten bitumen a 
real indication of ijbs degree of heat or of its condition. Coking the 
pitch is indicated by the formation of a more or less thin crust or 
coating on the bottom and sides of the melting kettle. 

When by accident or otherwise the pitch is slightly burned, 
new pitch should be mixed with it before using, and, if badly burned, 
the pitch should not be used at all. It is very essential to the ".life " 
of the pitch not to subject it to prolonged heating, even at a low 
temperature, as this drives off some of the volatile oils which are a 
valuable constituent of the pitch. The best practice is to heat 
only sufficient material for one day's use. 

Asphalt, though not as readily affected by heat as coal-tar pitch, 
also requires in its use the observance of the above rules. The burnt 
condition becomes manifest by the rise of blue fumes from the sur- 
face of the asphalt, and when this happens, the fire should immediately 
be extinguished, and additional asphalt put into the kettle. If 
the heat has been excessive and protracted, and if the blue fumes 
have been excessive and constant for more than an hour, the asphalt 
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should not be used, because it will undoubtetily have changed or 
lost some of its propertiea. The effects of prolonged heating are 
inversely proportional to the natural hardness of the bitumen. 

Precautions should always be taken against fire in the heating 
kettles, and if one starts water must not l>e used to extinguish it. 
As the temperature -of the pitch or asphalt during use is far al>ove 
the boiling-point of water, the result of throwing on water may be 
serious. Fires may best be put out by the use of sand or steam, 
As pitch and asphalt hold heat for a conaiderable time, the workmen 
should be warned of the danger of being burned by these materials. 

Whenever it becomes necessary ta Iransjrort bitumen, as when the 
particular waterproofing job is beyond a 500-foot radius from the 
location of the heating kettles (which is quite common on large 
construction work), small jwrtable kettle-s are used for transporting 
the pitch or asphalt. The same precautions must be taken to avoid 
burning and coking the bitumen in these kettles as was previously 
explained for the stationary heating kettles. Where the bitumen 
is carried in buckets, it is best not to allow these to stand more than a 
few minutes before using, as the temperature falls rapidly and the 
material thickens. This condition prevents uniform spreading 
when the bitumen is mopped on the felt or fabric in making the 
membrane. 

Proper Use of Kettles and Fuel when Heating Pitch or Asphalt. 
Coal-tar pitch anit asphalt have no serviceable affinity in water- 
proofing by the membrane or sheet'mastic systems. Their nuxture 
produces a product which resembles putty in some of its physical 
properties, except when the amount present of one or the other 
does not exceed 5 per cent. Hence the heating kettles should not 
be alternated; i.e., kettles used for melting pitch should not te used 
for melting asphalt or making mastic, and vice vei'sa. Where kettles 
must so be used, it is necessary to clean them, especially where either 
material has caked oii the sides and bottom of the kettles, as often 
happens. In fact it is gooil practice to thoroughly clean the heatii^ 
and mastic-mixing kettles, portable kettles and paiJs not less than 
once a week even though their use was intermittent. Kettles 
encrusted with bitumen or mastic require more fuel and time for 
heating the contents. The life of the kettle is also reduced by 
the presence of caked bitumen or mastic. 

The easiest obtainable and cheapest fuel for heating kettles is 
discarded construction timber. Staves of asphalt or pitch barrels 
are objectionable on account of the unbearable volumes of smoke 
they produce. Much trouble and a pubhc nuisance wouhl l>e avoided 
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if there was a law prohibiting their use in city streets. . Cord wood 
is the best to use, because with it a smouldering fire may be main- 
tained for a long time. This keeps the bituminous material hot 
without burning it. 

Differentiating between Coal-tar Pitch and Asphalt in the Field. 
Engineers unfamiliar with bitumen find it difficult to distinguish 
between coal-tar pitch and asphalt, consequently, mistakes some- 
times occur by using one for the other. Asphalt may be a product 
of asphiltic petroleum, a refined natural asphalt or a mixture of 
both. Coal-tar pitch is a product of the destructive distillation 
of coal in the manufacture of coke or illuminating gas. The follow- 
ing characteristics will aid in identifying each on the work. Asphalt, 
when newly cut, is a bright, lustrous black. It has a pungent and 
somewhat rancid odor and taste. With the application of heat of 
equal intensity, it requires longer heating than coal-tar pitch to be 
brought to the same liquid condition or equal temperature. When 
asphalt bums without flame its fumes are decidedly blue. Coal- 
tar pitch, when newly cut, is somewhat of a dull black and more 
brittle, as compared to asphalt. It has an aromatic taste and odor, 
which is characteristic of pitch only. When coal-tar pitch burns 
without flame, its fumes are a dense, greenish yellow. The safest 
and most advisable thing to do where both materials are used on 
the same work is to require the manufacturers to mark or label the 
containers, so as to make identification easy and certain. 

Coal-tar Pitch Versus Asphalt for Waterproofing. Whether 
asphalt or coal-tar pitch is to be preferred for membrane water- 
proofing is still a mooted question. No doubt, for certain special 
uses, as for instance, where the temperature varies widely, the 
asphalt is a preferable material because it remains soft and workable 
through wide temperature ranges; if the temperature varies but 
little, as it often does in underground work, straight-run coal-tar 
pitch will give better results on account of its greater chemical 
stability. But on general construction work, a good quaUty of 
either material is equally serviceable, the prevalent contrary view 
among engineers notwithstanding. The author's experience has led 
him to the conclusion that certain brands of asphalt now on the 
market are even to be preferred to some grades of pitch, for this 
reason: The asphalts (all too few, though) as now refined, have 
been constantly improving in quality, while coal-tar pitch did not 
keep pace. In fact, in the last decade or so, on account of the 
increasing value and importance of the by-products from coal tar, 
and, due to the keen competition in the waterproofing field, the 
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quality of pitch has materially suffereil. Where the quality of 
pitch or asphalt can be contralle^I or ascertained and verified, how- 
ever, their preference for waterproofing purposes, assuming the con- 
sistency to be right for the climate or local requirement, becomea a 
question of cast. The heretofore superiorily of pitch was due to the 
fact that asphalt was often produced as a by-product in oil refineries. 
Now the practice is being reversed, hence the improved quality of 
asphalt now available. But of course, good straight-run coal- 
tar pitch 13 also available. The point to remember is that both 
materials, if of good and certified quality, are practically equally 
serviceable, with the exception noted above with regard 
adaptability. 
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Definition, Purpose and Development. The mastic system of 
waterproofing consists of (1) the application of sheet mastic {com- 
posed of asphalt or coal-tar pitch, sand, grit and cement or stone 
dust), in the form of a comparatively thiii layer, which more or leas 
eurroimds the structure to be waterproofed; (2) a brick-in-mastic 
or tile-in-mastic layer composed of a course or two of bricks or tile, 
the joints being filled and all faces covered with a bituminous mastic, 
the course or courses covering the structure below ground-water level. 

The sliect mastic varies between ^ inch and 2 inches in thickness; 
the brick-in-mastic varies between 2^ inches and 8 inches in thick- 
ness. The brick-in-mastic layer, being lielween five and eight times 
as thick as a 3- or 6-ply membrane, and from four to five times as 
thick as the sheet mastic, is usually used where great water pressure 
exists. It is the most dependable system of waterproofing, though 
also the most expensive. In imdergrounil construction where head- 
room is a factor, or in general where insufficient space exists for the 
application of one or two courses of brick-in-mastic, and where 
sheet mastic cannot lie used, as for instance, on sidewalls of subsur- 
face structures a fabric membrane of from 4 to 8 plies is usually sub- 
stituted. A felt membrane of an equal number of plies should be 
used only when reinforced with 1 ply of fabric for at least each 3 plias 
of felt. This precaution is not necessary, however, on very rigid 
structures, or where expansion joints properly distributed in the 
structure, are provided. 

Almost simultaneously with the development of the fabric 
membrane went the development of the sheet mastic and the brick- 
in-mastic layers. Originally, a coating of mastic (composed of rock 
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asphalt, fluxed to the proper consistency) between J and IJ inches 
thick, was used mainly on horizontal surfaces.* In an effort to 
increase the depth and weight of this coating for waterproofing 
purposes, both on horizontal and against vertical surfaces, bricks 
or tiles were introduced between thinner layers of mastic. Finally, 
even the brick joints were filled w^ith mastic, resulting in the present 
day brick-in-mastic layer or envelope. Where this scheme is used 
for waterproofing, the materials are always incased between concrete 
or other masonry surfaces. 

Appl3riiig Mastic WaterproolGing. Sheet mastic for waterproofing 
is mostly used on railroad bridges though it has been employed on 
underground construction. It is most extensively used as a water- 
proof floor for buildings and railroad stations. Sheet mastic is, 
however, subject to abuse in its manufacture and application. For 
instance, the quantities of the various mineral ingredients might be 
poorly proportioned, resulting in a mastic that is too soft or too 
hard; the quantity of bitumen might be insufiicient to give good 
cohesiveness and elasticity to the mastic. The sheet mastic might 
be applied without suflScient precautions to prevent cracks produced 
by movement due to temperature changes especially over large 
areas. While the particular purpose in hand should always be 
considered in proportioning of the ingredients for making sheet 
mastic, still the following general directions should be adhered 
to: the bitumen and the sand should each be not less than 10 per 
cent of the finished mastic; the fine mineral dust, whether limestone 
dust or cement, should be not less than 45 per cent, and the grit 
not more than 30 per cent of the finished mastic; the remaining 5 
per cent is sufiicient, if carefully apportioned, to take care of any 
special requirements of the mastic. 

When serving onlj' as a waterproofing medium, sheet mastic 
must be continuous over the surface to which it is applied, but its 
abutting extremities must not be relied on to make a watertight 
connection with steel or concrete without special provision being 
made to obtain such a condition. This may be accomplished by a 
cove finish of the ends or by the use of an adhesive, plastic joint filler. 
Often sheet mastic is used in conjunction with other systems of water- 
proofing as, for example, to cover a felt or fabric membrane. With 
due precautions in its application, sheet mastic constitutes a good 

• The use of sheet mastic (or sheet asphalt as it is popularly called) dates back 
to 1838, when it was used to make sidewalks in Paris. It was made of a bitu- 
minous limestone from Seyssel and Valde Travers, and since then nearly all 
European asphalt paving has been done with this asphaltic limestone. 
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waterproofing medium, comparable lo thp brick-in-mastic sj-stem. 

Sheet maj^tic can be made to withstand shock and vibration without 
cracking by introducing a wire mesh or ciotU reinforcement botwecn 
equal thicknesses of mastic forming the layer. It is much cheai>er 
than brick-in-maetic, but is not as generally applicable. 

Compared to felt or fabric membranes, the use of brick-in-raaatic 
to waterproof a structure is more costly, and its application often 
more difficult and more exacting. The reason for this is that the 
amount of labor neces-siiry for preparing the mastic and laying the 
courses to form the envelope about the structure is considerably more, 
as also the quantity of material required for equal areas to be cov- 
ered, than the bituminous membriine. Figs. 19 and 20 illustrate 
some of the difficultieii contended with in the application of brick- 
in-mastic to an underground structure, sucli as a subway. The 
section in Fig. 18, representative of the construction of the new 
Dual Subway in New York City, shows a typical arrangement of the 
waterproofing used on this work. The brick-in-mastic, by its sub- 
stantial nature, protects the flo jr from percolation due to pressure, 
and the bituminous membrane protects the roof from seepage of 
ground water. 

The condition of a structure to be waterproofed is not always 
what it should be to receive the envelope of brick-in-mastic, hence 
the structure must be mide adaptable by artificial means such as 
smoothing, drying, cleaning, etc. It may not be feasible t« wait 
until the concrete dries lierore applying the brick-in-mastic, or the 
weather may make it difficult to obtain a dry surface. Where a 
wet or damp surface is univoi I ible. a ply of felt or fabric or a mem- 
brane consisting of the two C3 nijinod should be placed thereon and 
its surface mopped with asphdt if f.sphalt mastic is being used, or 
with coal-tar pitch is pitch mastic is used. Pools of water and a 
decidedly wet concrete should first be made reasonably dry by suit- 
able means before this dry ply is laid. But no dependence for water- 
proofing is to be placed on any form of dry ply. 

The waterproofing mastic is usually brought to the place of 
application in portable fire kettles or Pmall pouring pails. The 
mastic should not be allowed to stand in these for more than a few 
minutes Ijcfore using. Failure to observe tliis results in a loss of heat 
and uniformity of mixture due to the quick settling of the mineral 
aggregate. In any case the mastic should be well stirred before 
pouring it on the prepared surface. The carrying pails must be 
scraped after each pouring to avoid caking of the mastic on the 
bottom by continued settlement. The mastic should always be 
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spread out to a uniform and reasonably thick film (about § inch) 
before laying the bricks therein. 

The bricks, whose function is to give a substantial and thick 
waterproofing layer, arc laid in the mastic so as to be completely 
surrounded by a film not less than |-inch thick. In no case should 
brick touch brick. A simple method of obtaining good and com- 
pletely filled joints around the bricks is to slide each brick into place, 
somewhat diagonally and with a slight pressure downward. This 
will invariably bring the bed mastic up into the joints. Spalls 
should not be used under any circumstances. An effort should be 
made to use whole bricks, and bats but sparingly. In applying 
more than one course of brick-in-mastic it is best to build each 
almost simultaneously, with the lower course not more thaa a few 
feet in advance of the upper. Where two courses are decided on 
(in which the bricks are ordinarily placed 9n their largest bed) it 
will often be found profitable without materially reducing the. efii- 
ciency of the envelope to build a one-course envelope, but with the 
bricks laid on the narrow side. This scheme will effect a saving 
of 22 per cent in material alone. 

Each course of bricks is to be covered with mastic so that all 
joints and hollows are filled, making the surface even. When 
spreading the top coat of mastic, care is to be exercised in joining 
successive pourings. This top coat sometimes becomes pitted or 
perforated with numerous pinholes exposing the bricks. This may 
be largely overcome by increasing the amount of the fine mineral 
aggregate or by adding a small amount of asbestos fiber. When 
such a perforated condition is detected in the finished envelope 
it should be resurfaced with the pure bitumen. 

Laying protective concrete should proceed immediately or 
shortly after the surface mastic has cooled. The top or exposed film 
of mastic covering the bricks must be cleaned in a manner similar 
to that previously described for membranes. Where temporary 
construction timber cannot be removed during waterproofing opera- 
tions, these locations must be taken care of similarly as described 
imder the " Membrane system." The forms placed about post 
holes to prevent the protective concrete from flowing into the same, 
should be made watertight to avoid coating the asphalted bricks 
as it is diflBcult to remove the set mortar afterwards. In 
pouring the protective concrete on the mastic, it is safest not 
to exceed a drop of 6 feet in height to avoid injuring the top 
coating. The surface of the protective concrete should be troweled 
smooth. 
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Precautions yAea Joining New and Old Brick-in-Mastic. The 
ends of the courses at the finish of each day's work, or when work 
is temporarily discontinued, must be well mopped with asphalt or 
coal-tar pitch, depending on the kind of mastic used, leaving no 
bricks uncoated. To preser\'e the physical condition of these ends, 
2-inch boards may be laid up against them, especially where resump- 
tion of work may be delayed for a long time. In commencing the 
new work, the old surface should be cleaned and softened so as to 
properly join with the new mastic. The use of a gasoline torch 
or the burning of some gasoline on the surface is sufficient to accom- 
plish this. 

WTiere temporary braces, posts and other supports are used on the 
work and are not moved to accommodate the brick-in-mastic layers, 
all four sides of such post holes should be stepped when more than 
one course is used (see Fig. 16). In waterproofing these post holes 
after removing the posts, all surfaces are to be carefully cleaned and 
remopped with bitumen. The mastic is then poured on the pre- 
pared area and the bricks embedded therein in the ordinary way. 
It is advisable to dip these bricks in bitiunen or mastic before laying. 
In fact, all possible precautions should be taken to secure an absolutely 
watertight joint on all kinds of patch work. 

Placing Mastic around Projections and in Vicinity of Steam 
Pipes. If, through a masonry surface which is to be waterproofed 
by the application of a layer of sheet mastic or brick-in-mastic, such 
objects as pipes or rods project, careful workmanship is required 
to make these locations watertight. Whatever the object be, that 
part of its surface which will be included in the waterproofing layer 
must be cleaned thoroughly. If these objects project through a 
floor or roof, then it is well to leave an open ring about 2 inches wide, 
completely around 'them, as the course or two of brick-in-mastic 
is laid down. Then this ring space is preferably filled with a mastic 
of softer consistency than that used ordinarily, or with pure asphalt. 
Sheet mastic may be applied without this temporary space around 
projecting objects. If objects project from vertical surfaces, it is ' 
first of all necessary to make the fonn (required for placing brick- 
in-mastic against walls) fit snugly around the object. Then the 
bricks should be so laid in the mastic at these projections as to leave 
a space about 1 inch wide around them, to be filled by the mastic. 
A better bond will be secured between the mastic and the pipe, rod, 
or other projecting objects, if these are first swabbed with pure 
bitumen. In some instances, where the importance of the work 
warrants it, the efficiency of these connections will be enhanced 
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by the judicious application of waterproofinR felt or fabric, as for 
instance, if the joints were made as described under " the membrane 
syatem"; then, by the further filling of the ring spaces with 
mastic or pure bitumen, more positive joiDte are secured. 

In the event that steam or hot-water pipes or mains project 
through the masonry, then it is first necessary t« insulate them so as 
to reduce the effect of their radiating heat to a minimum. The usual 
method foi- doing this is also described under " the membrane 
system." 

PreparatioD of Wall Surfaces for Brick-in-Mastic, When exterior 
waterproofing is intended for an underground structure running 
through rock, an effort is made while excavating to leave the natural 
sides as vertical and smooth as possible. But this is never attained. 
Hence a sand wall of concrete is applied against the natural rock to 
supply a vertical and smooth surface. This acts as tJie " armor- 
coat " for either the membranous or mastic type of waterproofing. 
Excavation in earth requires the customary sheet piling and bracing. 
This sheet piling is generally placed sufficiently outside the neat line 
to permit the building of either a one-course brick or terra-cotta 
hollow-tile wall. This wall then acta as an " annor-coat " for the 
waterproofing. In some instances steel or wooden sheet piling is so 
placed as to preclude the possibility of building a maaonry wall within 
its confines, then this piling is made to act as the armor-coat for 
receiving the waterproofing. {Fig. 19.) These conditions, however, 
only occur on large and difficult work where they must be given 
special considci'ation. 

If the masonry arrnor-coat against the rock surface or sheet 
piling is too wet to receive the waterproofing, or when the sheet- 
piling armor is in a similar condition, then a so-called dr>' ply of either 
felt or fabric, or a combination of the two, is first applied. Where 
water is actually running over the face of the wall or sheet piling, 
it should lie diverted temporarily. This may be done either by 
inserting sufficient blceilere at the best elevation, or by attaching 
a strip of tin in the shaiie of a trough above Ihe apace to be water- 
proofed. Plaster of Paris or cement may be used for attaching this 
strip, If, by these methods, the surface cannot be made thoroughly 
dry, a dry-ply of felt and fabric combined is to be hung up against 
the surface. The brick-in-mastie is then laid against it in such a 
manner as to permit the water to flow down and progressively forward 
and out from behind this dry ply. Wherever there is no direct water 
to contend against, as alwve not.ed, the dry ply may consist of strips 
of felt or fabric, mopped in the usual way. In building the armor- 
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Mt of concrete, the form for it should Iw made rigid so as to avoid 
wlpng. Neglect of this precaution causes a reduction in the crosft- 
action of the brick-in-mastic wall, a condition to be avoided, as 
rentually it may be the cause of leaks, due to the careless practice 




9.— ShowiiiK I'tLrlly t>uill Maiii Wull, 1, and Fortns fur Briuk and Mastic, 2. 
Note Top Row of Brioks Covered with Maatic, and Sheet Piling left in 
Place Acting aa Armor for Waterproofing. 



of filling the narrow parts of the forms with small pieces of brick, or 
squeezing in whole bricks and thus thinning the joints. 

Precautions for Setting-up, Filling and Stripping Fonns for 
Brick-in-Mastic Walls. In building brick-in-mastic walls, forms 
are necessarj' miiinly to allow the mastic to set, and in warm weather, 

1 after. Fig. 19 shows a form for a two-course mastic wall i 




Fig. 20.— BuUding o! Two-eourse Bri«k-iii-tii;iMj. \\.,||, 
Bracing, aijd Saod \\ ull. 
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course of construction against a sand wall preparatory' to the placing 
of the finished wall within. Therefore, after the surface of the 
annoiHX>at has been properly prepared, the forms should he placed 
the required distance from it. This distance is governed by the 
manner of laying up the bricks; i.e., if the longest edges of the bricks 
are perpendicular to the wall (all bricks being laid as headers) 8§ 
indieB form space is required; if they are laid parallel to the wall 
in two courses, 8 inches are required, and in single courses, 4 inches. 
Of course this assumes the use of common red brick, as no l)etter 
or special kind is necessary. The height of form sections are not to 
exceed 3 feet, so as to enable the waterproofer to easily reach the 
bottom in laying the bricks. In bulkheading the fonus, tight 
joints are necessary. 

To insure the easy and successful stripping of forms, the inner 
surfaces of the forms are to receive a wash coat of neat cement, or 
have a strip of felt attached. Washes of lime or clay may also be 
used to good advantage, hut in no case should lumpy clay be 
applied. Any of these coatings are best applied l>efore the forms 
are set up. 

When the forms are erected, a pail of mastic is poured and spread 
uniformly therein. The bricks are immediately embedded in the 
mastic, usually on their largest bed and with their longest edge 
parallel to the wall. In laying the bri(!k no mastic should be allowed 
to collect or extend beyond any course of bricks. In laying the 
successive courses of brick, they may be made to break joints in the 
same manner as in a brick and mortar wall, but this is not essential. 
Where the space between the wall and the form is not wide enough 
to allow one or two bricks as the case may 1k> to be laid on their 
largest bed and with proper joints (in the manner described above) 
due to bulging of the sand wall or armor-coat, the bricks should be 
laid so as to leave more mastic in the joints and faces. Sometunes 
a ply of fabric is added for each inch of reduction of form width 
due to this bulging, but this is inadequate and should bo guarded 
against. 

Settlement and Bracing of Brick-in-Mastic Walls. Where the 
mastic forms must be removed prior to the building of the main 
waU, the mastic wall should be well braced to prevent buckling and 
undue settling. In warm weather the removal of mastic forms should 
be done only shortly before building the main wall. Where failure 
to observe this rule has caused any decided deformation in the mastic 
wall, this portion should be cut out and properly rei)laced with new 
materials. But quite often it will be [K)ssible to push the bulge back 
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into place by applying a constant force, preaaing on as large an area 
of the bulge aa possible. 

All asphalt mastic on cooling will re<luce in volume and settle, 
{about I inch in a height of 10 feet per 30 deg. Fahr. (1G.5 deg. Cent.) 
change in temperature for a 2 : 1 : 1 mastic) therefore no concrete 
should be placed on top of a mastic wall until complete cooling and 
settlement has taken place in it. Neither should a mastic wall be 
counted on to carry any weight at any time because it cannot per- 
form this function by the very nature of its make-up. On extended 
flat surfaces, however, it can be made to safely carry about 300 pounds 
per square inch at about 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.) if movement 
in the layers is im|K)saible. 

Where a mastic wall is to join the brick-in-mastic on the roof of a 
structure, it should be brought up to the level of the roof-nmsonry, 
and allowed to settle and cool, then the mastic on the roof should be 
laid and joined to the wall mastic. The protective concrete or other 
masonry is then laid so that its joints are not directly over the joints 
in the mastic waterproofing. 

Materials for Making Mastic : their Properties and Proportions. 
Asphalt or coal-lar pitch may be used for making mastic. Both must 
be carefully selected! and tested to insure their adaptability. The 
usual practice is to use a minimum of 33 per cent of bitumen, but this 
may be deci-eased to 25 per cent where a stiff mastic is required, or 
increased to 50 per cent where a less viscous mastic is desired. The 
mineral aggregate, the presence of which tends to increase the tensile 
strength of the binder, is usually sand, cement or limestone dust, 
and sometimes asb^tos fii>er is added as a filler. The proportions 
are often arbitrarily and carelessly specified. The aim in this regard 
should be to proportion the mineral filler to produce maximum den- 
sity which insures maximum -strength. 

The sand for making mastic should all pass through a 10-mesh 
sieve. It should never be used when wet or moist, and in general, 
should be heated before using. (Figs. 77 and 78 show the customary 
ways of doing this.) This will lessen the formation of bubbles and 
pin holes in the mastic caused by the escape of the occluded moisture. 
The sand should also be clean, free from dirt, silt, or vegetable 
matter. 

Any cement in good condition is suitable for making water- 
proofing niitstic. Fineness of the material is the important factor, 
because the finer the grain, the more intimate is its incorporation 
with the bitumen. The limestone dust need not Im as fine as the 
cement, but it should pu.ss at least 8U |»r cenl through a lOO-mesh 
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sieve, and 10 per cent through a 200-mesh sieve. Slate dust is 
sometimes substituted, but it usually lacks the fineness of either 
cement or limestone dust. 

Bricks used for brick-in-mastic waterproofing should be of good 
quality common brick, burned hard entirely through, regular and 
uniform in shape and size and of compact texture. They should 
also be heated to complete dryness before using, and so heated as to 
remain practically clean, i.e., free of excessive soot. The various 
methods for doing this are discussed below. 

The two-thirds mineral aggregate referred to above may consist 
of a mixture of sand and cement or sand and limestone dust with a 
reasonable amoimt (not more than 1.5 per cent), in either case, of 
asbestos fiber. The latter material, however, may be dispensed with, 
as it is only necessary in special cases, as, for instance, on the top 
or final coating of the mastic layer when this is located a few feet 
below ground surface. The sand and cement is usually mixed in 
equal proportions by weight or volume, but it would be much 
better to mix these with due regard to the percentage of voids in 
the sand. In the rare instances where mastic is to be laid in a very 
wet location, more mineral matter should be used, as this will 
increase the weight of the mastic and decrease the tendency to create 
bubbles in the asphalt due to the steaming and upward pressure of 
the water, also when it is to be used on an incline, as more sand 
stiffens the mastic. In the mastic that is used as a top coating for 
the upper course of bricks, less sand should be used. This will 
leave the mastic more ductile and plastic, permitting it, if cracked, 
to heal more readily when the temperature is suitable An addition 
of asbestos fiber may be made instead of reducing the sand, as this 
also gives a more flexible coating. 

Hand- versus Machine-made Mastic. When making water- 
proofing mastic by hand, it is important to see that the sand and 
limestone dust are thoroughly dry. The sand and cement or lime- 
stone dust are first mixed in proper proportions and then put into 
the mixing kettle after sufficient asphalt has been melted therein. 
The temperature of the asphalt mastic should be kept between 350 
and 400 deg. Fahr. (177 and 204 deg. Cent.) and coal-tar pitch mastic 
between 276 and 325 deg. Fahr. (135 and 163 deg. Cent.). The 
ag^r^ate should not be dumped into the melted asphalt but sprinkled 
into it. Stirring the mastic must be continued until a uniform mix- 
ture has been obtained. This requires at least twenty minutes of 
continued stirring for a 50-gallon kettle. 

On large work a battery of mixing kettles is usually centrally 
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located, but where the particular waterproofing jobs are beyond a 
500-foot rattius from the mixing kettles, the mastic must be trans- 
ported in portable fire kellles. The mastic in the mixing kettles 
18 to be stirred before pouring into the portable kettles, and when it 
arrives at the place of waterproofing, the mastic should again be 
stirred before pouring into the carrying pails. No mastic from the 
hot portable kettles must be poured into the carrying pails unless 
it is to be used immediately, otherwise settlement of the aggregate 
results and the uniformity of the mixture is destrayed. 

The practice of making mastic by hand in open fire-heated kettles 
ia as old as the mastic industry, which began between 1880 and 1885. 
But. though paving mastic has for many years been made by machine, 
floor and waterproofing mastic continue to be made by hand. This 
is pf.rtjy due to the fact that (1) heretofore such mastic was not ft 
commonly used material, (2) natural rock asphalt was mostly used 
in the belief that an artificial mastic was impossible or very inferior, 
(3) the secretiveness with which the mastic industry was developed,* 
and (4) the comparatively small quantities of Hoor mastic generally 
called for on any particular job. 

Making reasonably good miistic by hand is of course possible. 
But there are many drawbacks not usually considered. For instance; 
the consistency of the mastic is usually determined by the operator 
and hence no two batches arc alike; neither are the proportions of 
ingredients constant, for they arc usually dumped in by "eye"; 
then, wbat is worst of all, the man mixing the mastic naturally 
ilesires to lighten his labor and occasionally either does not suffi- 
ientiy mix the batch, or adds more bitumen than the amount 
pecified. All of these objections would be absent in a machine- 
itiade mastic, because the ingredients would necessarily have to 
be weighed or measured, as is done in mixing concrete by machine. 
The quality would also be easily regulated and the engineer could 
better inspect the work to see that his specifications were lived-up to, 
especially in the matter of cooking the mastic. On large work thb 
is very important. 

A type of mastic-mixing machine which makes this pos^ble, 
and indeed, makes a superior mastic, is shown in Fig. 67. The 
author, who has experimented with and observed the product of a 
machine of this type for a long time, can state confidently that it 
would be to the interest of the mastic industry to abolish the hand- 
mixed protluct and resort to a machine-mixed mastic, especially 

' In the early days of the mastic iniiimtry it was not beneath some of those 
engaged in it W employ the triiika of VF'itchcmft to fool the inquisitive, ^^^— 
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because of its economy. This economy results from the fact that 
the asphalt does not have to be first melted and heated as with the 
use of open kettles, and also because none of the mineral aggregates 
needs preheating. This is all accomplished in the drum of the 
machine, which, besides, can mix a much larger batch in considerably 
less time than men can mix it in open kettles. Machine-mixed 
mastic is, however, admittedly impracticable on small jobs, and has 
not yet been used for making waterproofing mastic such as described 
above, that is, its use heretofore has been limited to floor and paving 
mastic. 

Brick-heating Methods. In the use of bricks for brick-in-mastic, 
the question often arises as to (a) when the bricks should be heated, 
(6) to what extent they should be heated, and (c) by what method 
they should be heated. In answering these questions experience 
is the best guide. Bricks used as above noted should be heated (a) 
when the temperature is below 40 deg. Fahr. (4.5 deg Cent.), (6) 
when they are moist or damp (because either condition prevents 
good bonding between the bricks and the mastic), (c) they should be 
heated to a degree not exceeding that which permits their being 
handled with the bare hands (because otherwise the mastic film 
surrounding the bricks will be melted off), and (d) the method of 
heating should be such as will not cover the bricks with an over 
amount of soot, because this tends to prevent proper bonding, and 
bonding is very essential to the continuity of the layer or envelope 
of brick-in-mastic. 

A method of heating bricks to be strictly avoided is the following: 
A small make-shift furnace, constructed by enclosing three sides of a 
convenient area with walls of either brick or stone, laid dry. These 
walls are of any convenient length and about a foot high ; the fourth 
side remains open and through it the fire is fed. On top of the walls 
is placed a wire screen strong enough to support about 200 or 300 
bricks piled promiscuously. A wood fire is kindled underneath 
and the heat and smoke pass up between the bricks. This method 
not only fails to heat the bricks alike but also covers them with more 
or less soot, and is slow and wasteful. 

A better method is the following: A hollow cylinder about 
4 or 5 feet in diameter is made by piling bricks one upon the other 
with loose joints, but interlocked so as to make the entire cylinder 
self-supporting. The bricks are laid on their largest bed and built 
up to a convenient height, say 3 or 4 feet. Next, a wood fire 
is made within the cylinder, or, better still, a coke fire is main- 
tained in a salamander placed within the cylinder. If a wood 
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fire is used the flames should be kept low. This scheme permits 
the escape of smoke without covering the bricks with soot. The 
cadiatinR heat dries the bricks to any desired degree depending 
on how long they remain near the fire. If a second row of bricks is 
built around the first one it will receive its incipient heat and as the 
inner cylinder of bricks is used up the outer one will gradually receive 
it-s share of heat. This method, however, is also slow. A mechani- 
cal brick heater is described in Chapter VI, and is the most efficient 
means for heating and dpi'ing hiirka known to Ihc author. 

Weather Conditions Governing Waterproofing Operations. To 
obtain the best results, no wflt.erproofing should l>e done wherein 
ordinary bitumen is used as the cementing or binding material, 
especially in the form of a membrane, sheet mastic, or brick-in- 
mastic layers, when the air temperature is below 40 deg. Fahr. 
(4.5 deg. Cent.), nor during snow, rain, or drizzle. Coal-tar pitch 
chills rapidly in cold weather and will not stick well to cold masonry; 
and asphalt is even less adhesive to cold masonry. Neither pitch 
nor asphalt will arlhere to a wet surface, therefore these conditions 
must be avoided. However, if the work be amply protected from 
cold and wet weather, waterproofing may proceed with due precau- 
tions for eliminating the hazards of these conditions. On the other 
hand, in warm weather, care must be taken to protect the finished 
waterproofing promptly, especially if it is exposed to the sun, other- 
wise expensive repairs may become necessary, before or soon after 
completion of the work. 

Integral System of Watehphodfinq 

Definition, Purpose and Development. The integral sj'stem of 
waterproofing is the process of making impermeable mortar or con- 
crete by incorporating in the mass, certain ingredients which act 
either as void fillers, as lubricants for the agj^regate, or chemically 
upon the cement, thus densifying the mass. These ingredients con- 
sist of (1) finely ground powders, such as clays, silicates, feldspars 
and hydrated lime, which are usually mbced with the dry cement 
at the mill or on the work: (2) hquids and pastes such as stearate of 
time (water-insoluble soap), sodium or potassium oleate (water- 
soluble soap), aluminum stearate, calcium chloride and oil com- 
[x>unds, which are usually mixed with the gaging water, though 
they are sometimes added to the mixed mass to form an integral 
part of the resulting mortar or concrete. 

The fillers may Ix: inert or active. If inert, as the above powders 
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are, they merely fill up the pores or voids inherent in the concrete, 
but if active, as the above soap compounds are, they may either 
imite with the cement or crystallize in themselves. The resulting 
compounds tend either to fill the voids and barricade the pores or to 
become water repellent. Most of the Uquids and some of the pow- 
ders are inactive lubricants of a fatty natm*e, and these assist the 
aggregates to slide more compactly into place. 

The purpose of the integral system of waterproofing is to make 
concrete and mortar impermeable by the application of the water- 
proofing materials during the process of mixing, thus reducing the 
cost of the construction by eliminating the necessity for any addi- 
tional treatment. This system of waterproofing, however, does not 
remove the need for thorough mixing and careful placing of the 
concrete. 

The integral system of waterproofing is best adapted for treat- 
ment of structures in the course of construction, principally of the 
type not subject to vibration or shock. For water tanks, dams, 
foimdations, and other stationary or rigid concrete structm*es, where 
absorption or percolation through the concrete may work serious 
havoc, it is particularly well adapted. However, the possibilities of 
making mass concrete impermeable by the simple expedient of care- 
fully grading and correctly proportioning the aggregate and pro- 
longing the time of mixing should not be forgotten. For railroad 
subways and bridge floors, this system should not be specified, no 
matter how promising may be the materials offered; for, even if the 
waterproofing materials added do not weaken the concrete (as 
sometimes happens when inferior compounds are used), they cannot 
prevent its cracking under vibration of traflBc and the consequent 
percolation of water through such cracks. 

The incorporation of foreign ingredients in mass concrete to 
increase its density, or, what amounts to the same thing, decrease 
its permeability, is not so very old. Originally quick lime was used, 
then certain patented compounds began to appear on the market, 
such as stearates and resinates (water-insoluble substances), and 
finally hydrated lime began to be used for this purpose. In recent 
times numerous secret and patented compounds have been exten- 
sively used, but owing to a general dissatisfaction with the results 
obtained, they have received a considerable setback. And with 
them some very good materials were thrown into disrepute. The 
practice of adding an arbitrary but small percentage of cement 
over and above the calculated amoimt is quite prevalent, and often 
accomplishes the results claimed for many of these special compounds. 
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Limitations of the Integral System of Waterproofing. The use 

of integral wate.-proofinji; comjxjunds shouKl he limiteit to conditions 
where certMinty exists regarfling character of stressea in the structure, 
and then only after the materiiils have been analyzed, tested and 
proven efficient. The following pertinent remarks by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards* corrobale the foregoing: " The addition of 
so-called integral waterproofing compounds will not compensate 
for lean mixtures nor for poor materials, nor for poor workmanship 
in the fabrication of the concrete. Since in practice the inert 
integral compounds (acting simply as a void-filhng material) are 
added in such small quantities they have very little or no effect 
on the impeiTiieability of the concrete. If the same care be taken 
in making the concrete impermeable without the addition of water- 
proofing material, as is ordinarily taken when waterproofing materials 
are addedj an impermeable concrete can be attained." 

The incorporation of any kind of integral waterproofing material 
into a mass of concrete will not materially prevent the formation of 
hair cracks or tempenitiire cracks or cracking due to uneven settle- 
ment. Results with different materials will vary, but very few 
have proven entirely satisfactory. Neither can this system prevent 
seepage through day's work planes, and expansion joints, or joints 
between steel and concrete. Furthermore, this system of water- 
proofing, or rather the materials used in connection therewith, may 
reduce the strength of concrete and sometimes may even induce 
disintegration in the concrete. The integral wateiproofing materials 
that will not do these things are, in fact, few, and their successful 
use requires so umch care and labor that belter results may often 
be obtained by the self-densified system of waterproofing. f In the 
light of present-day knowledge and experience with integral water- 
proofing compounds, their use and need are debatable on the basis 
of real efficiency. There are many cases, nevertheless, where any 
other system of waterproofing as well as the integral system might 
be used with equally good results, the selection under such cir- 
cimistances, being, of course, a comparison of costs. The integral 
system has, however an advantage always worthy of consideration, 

•Technologic Paper No. 3, p, 83. 

t The author is able to say that several mfinuFacturers of integral w&ter- 
proofin); materials have admitted thi.? to him, but they aaserl^d that these 
materials are worth their ccat merely by acting as a. factor of safety. It seems 
more probable, however, that these materials act more jiaychologically than ae a 
safety factor. That is to say, workmen will probably fed more inclined to 
prolong rhp mixinK and tamp more vigoroUBly when told or shown that somo- 
Ibing ixiia been adiled, but which will really be effective only by such a 
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namely, it requires no additional excavation or protective masonry, 
and the waterproofing operation proceeds with the construction, 
which is often a great advantage. In justice to some materials of this 
type that have apparently given satisfaction, it must be admitted 
that there is really great need for more extensive, and exhaustive 
practical tests, that is service tests, on this entire class of materials. 

Integral Waterproofing Materials and Their Application 

The type§ of materials above mentioned namely, powders, 
pastes and liquids, will now be considered in a more detailed manner. 
The many integral compounds appearing on the market are mostly 
of a water-repellent nature, but their compositions are seldom 
divulged, except those which are patented. The powders are usually 
of a white, floury consistency, and water-repellent. This property 
is imparted to them by the addition of some metallic stearate such as 
limesoap, which is of a fatty nature. The fineness of the powders 
gives them their void-filling properties, while those of a fatty nature 
act also as a lubricant for bringing into closer proximity the con- 
stituent materials of the concrete. The addition to the concrete 
mass of various amounts of hydrated lime also creates a dense mixture 
by the same procress. 

Use of Hydrated Lime. In regard to the addition of hydrated 
lime, experience has demonstrated that it serves to increase the 
plasticity and also to lubricate, as it were, the aggregate of the con- 
crete, resulting in a denser and more uniform mass. But the United 
States Bureau of Standards* states that the value of hydrated lime 
as a waterproofing medium is probably due to its void-filling prop- 
erties, and that the same results could be expected from any other 
finely ground inert material, such as sand or clay. While this is 
true, it is none the less an indisputable fact that hydrated lime acts 
in a greater measiu^ as a lubricant, which the others would only do 
in a very limited way. Many proprietary compounds are composed 
mainly of finely ground sand and clay. 

By adding from 10 to 15 per cent of hydrated lime, the tendency 
of concrete to check and hair crack is materially reduced, as the 
lime absorbs and retains a large percentage of water and therefore 
holds the moisture in freshly poured concrete until the slower acting 
cement can utilize it. 

Mr. Sanford E. Thompson,! in a series of experiments on the 

* Technologic Paper No. 3. 

t American Society for Testing Materials, June, 1908. 
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effect* of hydrated lime in concrete, arrived at the figures in Table 
IV in regard to the effective proportions of hydrated lime for pro- 
ducing water-tight concrete, 
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The percentage of lime is in terms of weight of cement. The 
sand and stone are representative of average materials throughout 
the country. The coarser the sand, however, the more lime should 
be used. 

Lime past« occupies more than two times the bulk of paste made 
from an equal weight of Portland cement. Hence, by replacing 
the cement in mortar by about 15 per cent of hydrated lime, 
its density, and in consequence its strength and permeability are 
increased. 

But even with the addition of hydrated lime, the concrete 
materials must be graded, and the proper proportions of cement and 
hydratetl lime used. If the concrete is poorly mixeti or made with 
insufficient wat*r, or improperly placed, or if joints are left unpro- 
tected, the structure will inevitably leak. The mixing must be- 
thorough, sufficient water must be employed to give a " mushy " 
mixture so that it will settle into place with the least amount of 
ramming. Fully as important as the care in mixing is the bonding 
of one day's layer of concrete with the next; even small inter- 
ruptions of an hour on a hot day will materially injure the bond of 
the concrete. 

Use of Inert Fillers. Inert fillers vary greatly in durability and 
resistive properties, and should therefore be selected with con- 
siderable care. A governing property of all inert fiUei-s is that they 
should not only be inert in the piesence of the cement but also to 
atmospheric moisture and gases and percolating waters. 

Many fillers now used consist of clay, sand, hrae and ordinary 
natural or Portland cement, this latter in a form exceedingly finer 
than ordinarily used, or in the form of " excess quantity " to maice 
a rich mixture of the mass of mortar or concrete. 
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The chemical composition of some inert powder fillers are given 
in Table V together with a comparative analysis of average Portland 
and natural cements. The first two are taken from a Technologic 
Paper of the United States Bureau of Standards* together with part 
of the following remarks: 

" Those materials which act as void fillers or increase the density 
of the concrete and are without any action on the cement and do not 
themselves change, are known as inert fillers. Included in this class 



TABLE v.— ANALYSIS OF INERT FILLERS 
(Clats, Sand, Feldspar and Htdrated Lime) 



Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide 

Manganese oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOO 

Sodium oxide 

Potassium oxide 

Water (105°) 

Ignition Ices 



58.30 

16.85 

6.41 

.06 
4.22 
2.92 

.12 

.77 
2.71 

.60 
7.00 



09.96 



Mo. 
Clay. 


Feldspar. 


72.91 


64.02 


15.01 


19.38 


2.79 


.70 


.03 


trace 


.59 


.87 


.85 


.33 


.12 


.10 


.80 


2.52 


2.12 


11.76 


1.12 


.06 


3.81 


.54 


100.15 


100.28 



89.50 

2.36 

2.58 

.12 

1.37 

.57 

.21 

.26 

.70 

.20 

2.35 



Hvdrated 
Lime. 



1.34 
.45 
.13 

46.90 
32.19 
4.02* 



15.05t 



100.22 



100.08 



* Carbon dioidde. 



t Total water. 



are hydrated dolomitic lime, clays, finely ground sand, and finely 
ground feldspar. Some of these may be partly changed in time 
when in the concrete. The hydrated lime may be partly carbonated, 
especially on the surface; the feldspar may decompose by the 
leaching out of the alkalies; the sand will change but very little, 
if composed of a high-grade quartz sand; the clays will be very inert, 
although some theories have been brought forward which assume a 
very important role for clay when mixed with concrete; this is to the 
effect that the colloids of the clay protect the calcium compounds 
from quick hydration, and consequently prevent increase in volume 
due to chemical action." However, reliable data show that the 
addition of clay to concrete or mortar decreases their permeability 
considerably and even increases their strength to a slight degree. 
But the use of clay as balanced against the addition of extra cement 

* Technologic Paper No. 3, p. 44. 
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to accomplieh the same rpsulta should be carofully considered, 
especially in the liRht of a comparison of costs. For, reasonably t^ood 
clay must be used, and unless cheaply obtained the balance will 
invariably \ie in favor of the cement. Plain blue brick clay and pure 
white Georgia clay may be used with good results as inert void 
fillers. 

Use of Active Fillers. Active fUlera consist of compounds which 
react with certain constituents of the cement, thus forming new 
compounds which are themselves inert and either br.rricade or fill 
up the voids. In most of these compounds on the market the active 
fillers form, but a smalt percentage of the compound proper as 
illustrated by the analysis in the first column of Table VI. " This 
compound was a whit« powder with a strong aromatic odor of 
Kauri resin. It was in fact partly a reainate of potash, which 
would be decomposed by the lime present to the corresponding lime 
rcsinate, which ia comparatively insoluble. The great part of the 
compound is entirely inert, being china clay and hydrated lime, 

"As, however, in themselves these materials are not waterproofing, 
but become so only as a result of a series of reactions, it would be 
better to use the result of these reactions directly and not depend 
upon something that may not always take place either wholly or 
in part." 

Use of Proprietary Cements. Some proprietary cements are 
compounds made of Portland cement that has been altered by the 
addition of either stearates of lime, or soda and potash, sand, and 
other materials and specially treated until the mass becomes a water- 
repellent cement. Again, some waterproof cements are made by 
mixing about 5 per cent (by weight) of a lime-oil compound in 
cUnker form, with Portland cement clinker and grinding them 
together. The powder formed is then used as ordinary cement, 
and results in a more or less dense concrete, not, however, in- 
dependent of the necessary care in mixing and placing. Another 
form of compound of this nature consists of fish-oil boiled in hydro- 
chloric acid, then mixed with burnt liine while slaking with water, 
the resulting product being a paste which dries and hardens as 
clinker. Another similar compound is made by combining a pow- 
dered resinate compound consisting of copal gum, hydrated hme and 
fine clay in proportion of 1 : 1 : 1 by weight with Portland cement, 
the use of which tends to make waterproof mortar or concrete. These 
compounds are also used for surface coatings as well as direct cements. 
When used as a direct cement, the lime-oil cement compounds depend 
for their impervious tendencies upon the formation of stearates of 
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lime which are practically insoluble in water, and the presence of a 
large amount of hydrated lime, which also acts as a lubricant and 
inert void filler. On the other hand, the stearates of soda and potash 
are ordinary soap, readily soluble in water. With these soaps a 
reaction occurs when they are treated with water in the presence of 
cement; the soda or potash is dissolved and the more insoluble 
lime soaps are precipitated. If this kind of cement is used as a sur- 
face coating, however, it is doubtful whether the above reactions 
take place in a sufficient quantity of the soap to eflFect proper water- 
proofing properties before it is dissolved and washed oflF the surface. 
Experience indicates that in general, soap solutions do not bring 
lasting results as a waterproofing agent. Several cements of this 
nature have been analyzed by the United States Bureau of Standards 
with the results shown in Table VII.* 



TABLE VII.-^ANALYSES OF PROPRIETARY CEMENTS USED FOR 

WARERPROOFING 



Silica 

Alumina 

Iron oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO. ) 

Sodium oxide 

Potassium oxide 

Ignition loss 

• 

Carbon dioxide 

tOrganic (fat acid) 

Water 



Compound Used aa 
Direct Cement 



23 . 75% 

5.96 

1.97 
64.44 

0.91 

1.21 

0.11 

0.73 

1.07 



100.15 

C.52 
0.10 
0.45 



Compound Used u 

Coating* 
(Cement Content) 



22.40% 

7.98 

3.63 
59.34 

1.85 

1.15 



2.16 
0.32 
0.93 

99.76 



* This compound consista of Portland cement (27.73%) and sand (72.27%). The sand 
(all passing one-eighth sieve), is mixed with the cement, and is composed of quartsite and 
dolomite; there is also a trace of fat acids present. 

T The organic is fat acids with a melting point of 52 deg. Fahr. and present as a lime soap. 

Use of Integral Liquids. The liquids are mainly composed of 
metallic salts, such as chloride of lime; they also consist of oil 
emulsions and soap solutions, and solutions of paraffin in benzine 

* Technologic Paper No. 3, pp. 41 and 47. 
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or benzol. But the paraffin solutions are usually not added to the 
gaging water, these being applied to a masonry surface with a brush 
as explained under the surface-coating system. The waterproofing 
properties of these liquids are derived from the formation of gela- 
tinous coatings around the smallest particles of the constituents 
of the masonry. Of course, this would tend to decrease the strength 
of the concrete, and often does. There is also a coal-tar product 
used as an integral waterproofing from which the volatile oils have 
been almost entirely removed, and the remaining materials tend to 
bind together the particles of cement and fill the voids in the concrete. 
Some other compounds are composed of fish oil and water glass 
(sodium siUcate). The fish oil, which is semi-drying, is slowly 
saponified by the lime of the cement, and the water glass forms a 
lime siUcate, both actions, however, being incomplete, due to the 
insuflSciency of lime present in the cement for such action. Analyses 
of a fish-oil compound and one of calcium chloride follow.* 

FSsh-oil Compound. Calcium Chloride Compound. 

Soap 1 .05% Silica trace 

Oil 47.29 Alumina and iron oxide 0.26% 

Ash water glass 11. 64 Calcium chloride 27 . 19 

Volatile (water) 40 . 02 Magnesium . 04 

Water (and iron resinate 15%) 72 . 52 

Use of Integral Pastes. Most pastes arc soluble mixtures of 
secret ingredients which derive their waterproofing properties by the 
precipitation of insoluble materials in the voids of the concrete. 
Some also act so as to consolidate the mass by increasing its 
plasticity. These contain either fine clay, lime, or colloidal matter, 
or all of these. 

Sometimes pastes are made by mixing a powder, such as alum, to 
the cement, and a soap solution to the tempering water. In making 
the concrete this paste ia added, and the two constituents combine 
to form a stearate of aluminum which, as noted before, is a stable, 
water-insoluble, void-filUng compound. 

In the emplo3rment of integral pastes or any of the above com- 
pounds it is advisable first to investigate the efiicacy of the materials 
by inspection of results accompUshed on previous work. By sub- 
mitting samples for analysis to qualified chemists, or by sending 
them to the United States Testing Laboratory the following neces- 
sary information can be obtained for a nominal cost: (a) effect on 
the strength of the concrete; (b) waterproofing properties when 
subjected to extreme ranges of temperature; (c) effect of common 
^ United States Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper No. 3, p. 48 
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acids ami alkalies on their waterproofing properties; (d) effect on 
Hteel reinforcement, i.e., if productive or preventive of corrosion, etc. 
In all cases the manufacturer's written instructions should be 
followed with due observance, of course, to any special conditions 
arising on the work necessitating variation or change of manipulation. 
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Definition, Purpose and Development. The system of waters 
proofing, or. more properly speaking, the practice of making imper- 
meable concrete or mortar by meun» of sclf-dcnsification, is, as the 
name implies, a process of proportioning the constituent materials 
and mixing them so as to create as dense a finishetl mass as possible. 
Tliis is as difficult to obtain as it is finally effective in producing 
watertight concrete. The reason for this difficulty is that the 
requisite density is dependent upon varying factoi-s, the ones most 
frequently militating against density being the lack of interest and 
inevitable fatigue of the labor employed together with the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining the specified quality and exact amount of materials 
for each batch without exceptional precautionary nieasm-es. 

The self-densifying sy.-'tem of waterpi'oofing like the integral 
system is adapted to any kind of mortar or concrete structure not 
subject to severe vibration, undue settlement or extreme variations 
in temperatiu-e, unless the movements due to such settlement or 
temperature changes are taken care of by properly located and 
waterproofed expansion joints. Its main purpose, however, is to 
eliminate the use of any form of waterproofing, because of the extra 
cost of materials, and the requisite time, labor, and attention r.eces- 
seary in the application or incorporation of most forma of water- 
proofing compounds. If the energy spent in preparing and appljTng 
waterproofing materials were expended on careful proportioning, 
mixing, und supervision in making the mass concrete or the mortar, 
the engineer would obtain more nearly impervious masonry. The 
supervision required in either case, to obtain the best results, is in 
fact, about the same. 

The origin of self-densified concrete is probably coincident with 
the origin of making concrete. In attempting to dupUcate natural 
stone in strength, it was but one step further to atlempt to make the 
concrete as dense as such stone. This probably led to the develop- 
ment of a form of cement so fine in itself as lo have pracucally no 
voids whatsoever. Such a fine-groun<l cement carries more sand, 
and makes denser and more impervious concrete than the cement 
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of the old standard of fineness. This standard of fineness was 5 
per cent passing a 2500-mesh sieve, as against 78 per cent passing a 
200-mesh sieve of the present-day standard. But only in com- 
paratively recent times was the further discovery made of the value 
of proportioning the constituents of concrete in such a manner 
that the voids of the stone, or largest aggregate, are completely 
occupied by the sand, the voids of the sand by the cement, and 
the whole united by the hydration of this cement in the presence of 
water. Though this is theoretically correct, in practice it is found 
necessary to use about 10 per cent of extra cement to obtain the best 
results; first, because of incomplete hydration of the cement; 
secondly, because of the practical impossibility of exact grading ot 
aggregates; thirdly, because of insufficient mixing, tamping and 
supervision of details. 

Methods of Making Dense Concrete. Concrete may be mixed 
either by hand or by machine, both methods, if properly applied, 
giving about the same grade of concrete, though the balance is 
always in favor of machine-mixed concrete. The work done by 
hand is likely to be uneven in quality, and some batches will be less 
thoroughlly mixed than others, while machine-mixed concrete is 
usually of a more uniform quality and is generally less expensive. 
Hand-mixed concrete is employed only when the quantity is small 
or when machinery is unobtainable, but not where uniformly dense 
and impervious concrete is an essential factor. 

The fundamental requirements for obtaining self-densified 
mortar or concrete are: (1) destruction of the inherent porosity 
of the mortar or concrete; (2) scientific proportioning of aggregates; 
(3) careful supervision and good workmanship. 

The inherent porosity of concrete is due partly to the fact that 
only about 20 per cent of the cement* used in making concrete is 
hydrated, or, in other words, acts as a cementing material, the other 
80 per cent remains lying in the pores as so much inert matter, but 
only partly closing the pores; and partly to the fact that since every 
62§ pounds of water weight in concrete occupies 1 cubic foot of space, 
which amount of water, if lost by evaporation or drainage during the 
setting period, means 1 cubic foot of voids remaining in the mass. 
Again, improperly graded aggregate or poorly proportioned mixtures, 
or both, are very conducive to porosity in concrete and not so easily 
remedied. Too much water and too little mixing are factors in the 
workmanship which often results in porous concrete. 

* See series of articles on microscopic study of concrete by N, C. Johnson, 
in En^emng Record, January, February, March, 1915. 
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The porosity due to the first two causes, i. e., insufficient 
hydration and excessive evaporation, may be reduced, first, by 
mixing each batch lonper than is now common in practice (with the 
significant slogan in the industry of " a batch a minute "), and, 
secondly, by mixing with just suiKcient water to obtain a medium 
or mushy consistency. Concrete of this consistency may be defined 
as a mixture of cement, sand, and stone or gravel of jelly-like con- 
sistency, which is not watery, but can be spaded and readily 
worked into place in the form. This consistency is illustrated 
in Fig. 21.' 

Coarseness of sand and aggr^ate. is also effective in reducing 
porosity and absorption, although gravel seems to produce the 
denser concrete, t In fact, gravels are preferable to crushed-stone 
aggregate, particularly for underwater work, because they mix 
and settle in place more easily. Either crushed stone or gravel 
may be used, however, if carefully bandied. But bauk-run gravel 
should never be used, as its quahty is not uniform. 

Scientific Proportioning. The second essential requirement for 
the production of impermeable mortar or concrete is scientific 
proportioning. It is of the greatest importance that concrete 
should be made as dense as possible if it is to be made impervious, 
that is, that it should have the smallest practicable percentage of 
voids. This is best accomplished, orj at least, the various methods 
tending toward this result in practice are as follows:! 

(1) Arbitrary selection; one arbitrary nile being to use half as 
much sand as stone, as I : 2 : 4 or 1 : 3 : 6; another, to use a volume 
of stone equivalent to the cement plus twice the volume of the sand, 
such as 1 : 2 : 5 or 1 : 3 : 7. 

(2) Del emii nation of voids § in the stone and sand, and pro- 
portioning the materials so that the volume of sand is equivalent to 
the volume of voids in the stone and the volume of cement slightly in 
excess of the voids in the sand. 

(3) Determination of the voids in the stone, and, after selecting 
the proportions of cement to sand by test or judgment, proportion- 
ing the mortar to the stone so that the volume of mortar will be 
slightly in excess of the voids in the stone. 



* Technologic Paper No. 3, Bureau ot Standards, Washington, D. C. 
t Ennineering News-Record, Vol. 79. No. 16, p. 740. 1917. 
" ProportioninB Concrete," by Sanrord E. Thompson, Journal, Association 



Engineering Societies. Vol. 3li, April, 1906, , 

i Proportioning by voids ha« seemingly been p 
logic Paper No. 58 of the V. S. Bureau of Standard 
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(4) Mixing the aand and stone and providing such a proportion 
of cement that the paste will slightly more than fill the voids in 
the mixed aggregate. 

(5) Making trial mixtures of dry materials in different pro- 
portions to determine the mixture giving the smallest percentage of 
voids, and then adding an arbitrary percentage of cement, or else 
one Ijased on the voids in the mixed aggregate. 

(6) Mixing the aggregate and cement according to a given 
mechanical analysis curve. (See Appendix I.) 

(7) Making volumetric tests or trial mixtures of concrete with 
a given percentage of cement and different aggregates, and selecting 
the mixture producing the smallest volume of concretes; then 
varying the proportions thus found, by inspection of the concrete 
in the field. 

The two most practical methods, however, for accurately deter- 
mining the proportions of each material is by mechanical analysis 
of the aggregates and volumetric synthesis, or proportioning by 
trial mixtures. The method of proportioning concrete according to 
Fuller's curve gives 1 : 1,41 : 4.34 as an ideal mix for producing the 
densest concrete. 

From the above methods of proportioning the following laws, 
which relate especially to the grading of the aggregate, have beeo 
evolved : 

1. Aggregates in which particles have been specially graded 
in ajjics so as to give, when water and cement are added, an artificial 
mixture of greatest density, produce concrete of higher strength 
than mixtures of cement and natural materials in similar proport^ions. 

2. The strength and density of concrete is affected but slightly, 
if at all, by decreasing the quantity of the medium size stone of the 
aggregate and increasing the quantity of the coarsest stone. An 
excess of stone of medium size, ou the other hand, appreciably 
decreases the density and strength of the concrete. 

3. The strength and density of concrete are affected by the 
variation in the diameter of the particles of sand more than by 
variation in the diametei's of the stone particles. 

4. An excess of fine or medium sand decreases the density and 
also the strength of the concrete, aa will also a deficiency of fine 
grains of sand in a lean concrete. 

5. The substitution of cement for fine sand does not affect the 
density of the mixture. 

6. In ordinary proportioning with a given sand and stone and 
a given percentage of cement, the densest and strongest mixture is 
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attained when the volume of the inixture of sand, cement and water 
is so small as just to fill the voids in the stone. In other words, in 
practical construction, use as small a proportion of sand and as 
large a proportion of stone as is possible without producing visible 
voids in the concrete. 

7. The best mixture of cement and aggregate has a mechanical 
curve resembling a parabola, which is a combination of a curve 
approaching an ellipse for the sand portion and a tangent straight 
line for the stone portion. 

Grade of Workmanship and Supervision Necessary for Water- 
tif^t Concrete* The third requirement is careful workmanship and 
supervision, particularly the latter, for obviously, where the engineers' 
directions are not followed, or orders are neglected; where supervi- 
sion or inspection is lax, little can be done in the way of making 
dense concrete, in spite of willing and conscientious help. In this 
connection it is also well to remember that when inexperienced 
laborers or foremen are depended on to produce an impervious 
concrete, no scientific proportioning or prolonged mixing will turn 
the doubtful balance in favor of the concrete. To produce impervious 
concrete it is imperative to give strict supervision to details, and 
this phase is usually neglected by inexperienced labor. To accom- 
plish these various objects, alert foremen and experienced workmen 
should be selected, and details of design and construction carefully 
attended to. 

From the foregoing articles it may be seen that a 1 : 2 : 4 con- 
crete is for all practical purposes impermeable, and that with scientific 
proportioning of ingredients and grading of aggregates, as outlined 
above, a 1 : 3 : 7 concrete can be made almost equally impervious. 
Further, the maximum density of concrete is obtained when the 
particles lay as close together as possible. Consequently its imper- 
viousness depends upon the varying degree of roughness of the 
stone and sand, the relative sizes of stone, sand and cement, the 
proportionate quantities of the various sizes, the readiness with 
which the materials compact, and the amount of water used. The 
sizes and quantities being determined and adhered to, careful work- 
manship and cautious supervision will do the rest. 

The use of these ingredients according to the varied but specific 
methods outlined, in no way alters the present standard methods of 
mixing and laying concrete. A variation though, in the general 
method of mixing concrete by machine must be noted because of 
its successful accomplishment in the matter of producing dense and 
impervious concrete. Contrary to the prevalent adverse opinion 
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of the practicp of mixing concrete by first turning on the water and 
then dumping thp aggrpgalp into the mixer, thia practice, slightly 
modified in that each material is put into the drum separately, 
starting with the water, followed by the cement, the sand, and 
finally the large apjjrcgate, the drum revolving continuously, actually 
produces verj' impervious concrete. This practice is now resorted 
to in the manufacture of reinforced concrete water pipe. 

Wherever the three essential requirements can be fulfilletl and 
the suggestions ■ for making them effective followed, there is but 
little need to add any waterproofing compound, providing the atnic- 
ture is not subject to vibration and other liarmful physical influences. 
If it is subject to such influences, then the only systems well adapted 
for the waterproofing, especially on large engineering structures, 
under these conditions, are the membranous or sheet mastic sys- 
tems, or, possibly, the surface coating system and in some cases, the 
grouting process. However, by the judicious arrangement and 
distribution of well-made and watertight expansion joints, all water- 
proofing may sometimes be eliminated, oven in the non-rigid type of 
structure. 

The genexal subject of the self-densification of mortar and con- 
crete is treateil exhaustively in standard works on concrete, and 
for more particular and detailed information, these may be con- 
sulted to good advantage. 
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Definition, Purpose and Development. Waterproofing by 

grouting process means the placing (usually) of a very wet cement 
mortar behind and around a finished iron or masonry tunnel or other 
underground structme, injected through the wails or some portion 
of its body. The mortar or grout is forced, generally by means 
cf a pneumatic grouting machine, through cracks, joints, or pipes 
Euitably located in the structure, until refusal, or until there is 
evidence of the grout having filled all the seams in the rock, or per- 
meateti the ground in the inunediat« vicinity of the structure. The 
purpose of this is to force the ground water to find or make new 
channels for itself, so that it will not come in direct contact with the 
structure, which may not be sufficiently watertight in itself to prevent 
seepage. The mortar or grout is, of course, in itself very impervious. 
This follows from the richness of the mixtures used, in many instances 
being nothing more than a neat cement. In fact, such mixtures, 
that is, either neat cement, grout, or mortar, form the must iinper- 
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vious materials, and constitute the best waterproofing mediums if 
applied in the proper place and manner. For the grouting process, 
these materials are well adapted, and serve their purpose admirably. 

This system or process of waterproofing is well adapted for solidi- 
f>'ing masonry, various soils * and fissured rock, for sinking wet con- 
struction shafts, and for driving tunnels in unstable and water- 
bearing material, for cutofif walls and in general where great water 
pressures are to be resisted by the finished structure as, for instance, 
around tunnels underneath river beds. Grout is also used in tunnel 
headings which must pass through water-bearing ground, to fill 
the voids in the dry packing over a tunnel arch or elsewhere, to 
cut off heavy flows of water from cracks, seams, and fissures in the 
rock about the tunnel or its shafts, in the solidification of rock and 
quicksand at dam sites, and to insure a watertight contact with, 
and the complete protection of, steel work imbedded in the masonry. 
In fact the grouting process has a wider field of usefulness than is 
generally known. 

The grouting process originated or was invented before 1891, but 
was only patented in that year. The inventor, Mr. Robert L. 
Harris, set forth many of the possibilities of this process, and to-day 
it is a recognized engineering procedure and is used on practically 
all tunnel construction, though somewhat modified in method. 
One of these modifications, perhaps the most radical and of very 
recent origin, consists of a pneumatic concrete machine that mixes, 
conveys and places the concrete in one continuous stream and 
operation, producing a reasonably dense, and impervious concrete. 
This process eliminates dry packing over arches of tunnels, permits 
the placing of the complete ring of tunnel or lining but does not 
readily fill up seams or fissures in the natural rock. This particular 
apparatus is still undergoing improvement and promises fair to be a 
most important addition to the engineer's equipment of machines 
for making and placing dense mortar and concrete. The grouting 
process in general will have a wider field of usefulness when its 
operation and manipulation, its simplicity and effectiveness are 
better understood, and the apparatus perfected, resulting also in 
greater economy in its application. 

* In sinking a large steel caisson shaft for constructing a tunnel under the 
East River to connect the new subways between Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
New York City, the bulkheads of the caisson contained a number of 2i-inch 
diameter openings, capped during sinking, and used for consolidating the sur- 
rounding noaterial by grouting. Public Service Record, Vol. 3, No. 3, March, 
1916. Published by the Public Service Commission, 1st District, State of New 
York. 
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Application of Grout for Waterproofing. To secure gocxl results 
from Ihe grouting process, great care must be exercised in conducting 
the work. This work is most advantageously carried on at a rea- 
sonably low temperature. Attention to details and a thorough 
iinderatandiiig of the nature of the problem at hand are necessary. 
In the case of driven tunnels, for instance, great judgment and care 
are required in panning off running wat«r so that none of it will oome 
in contact with fresh concrete; and such considerations as the Ijest 
method of drilling and placing holes for gixjuting, the proper con- 
sistency of the grout mixture, the best cement to use, what injection 
pressure should be applied, the best means of producing and cf)ntrol- 
Ung the flow of grout, are mattcre vital to Uie success of the process. 
But these are not difficult to determine as a rule by the performance 
of a few prehminary field tests. 

In tunnels grouting under pressure is not done until some time 
after placing the complete ring of masonry lining at the location 
to be grouted, except to retiuce leakage in wet ground, or 
tion with sections of masonry lining built to control such 1 
or to support wet and heavy ground. Generally, grout is mixed 
as thick as can. with certainty, be made to completely fill the voids. 
Good proportions for grout are 1 i I (or 1^} : I. Sand or stone duat 
and either Portland or natural cement can be used to equal advantage. 
Grouting should be earned on continuously at any particular seam 
or void until complclwl, without intermission sufficient to allow 
the grout to take an initial set. The grout should be delivered uni- 
formly anil steadily to avoid occluding air in the interstices of the 
dry packing. This is usually accomplished by using two grouting 
machines so that while one is shooting grout the other is being 
charged. This is especially necesaaiy where large seams or voids 
in rock ate to l>e grouted. 

For filling large voids thick grout is best, but for small cracks 
and fine scams a thin mixture should be used, as, for instance, a 
mixture so lean that the water will carry the cement as far as possible 
into the fine seam iind so avoid bWking up close to the drill hole. 

In tunnels through rock, all voids over the arch should be filled 
without rec|uiring the grout to travel a great distance, not more than 
25 feet ffter leaving the grout jiipe. Cirouting of any section of 
tunnel should begin at the bottom and proceed uniformly upward, 
unless some other order is found more desirable. If the upper ends 
of each series of grout pipes are at different elevations, the grouting 
should invariably begin at the lowest pipes, and no higher pipe con- 
nectod until the grout from a lower pipe begins to flow out of it (.see 
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Figs. 22 and 134). Cutoff walls of masonry are sometimes built 
tight against the roof and across the arch of the tunnel, dividing 
the space above the arch into sections. This makes more certain 
the fiilii^ of the voids in the packing of that section, except in unsound 
rock where the grout can flow around the cutoff, or where the cutoff 
has not been properly made. 

Grouting is usually considered completed when no more grout 
can be forced into the seam, void or dry packing space under the 
required pressure. 

Cement and Sand for Grouting. Various materials are sometimes 
found efTective for grouting purposes. For instance, muddy water, 
liquefied clay, soft clay, and ground horse manure have been used 




Fta 22 — EJectnc-dRven Compreaaor Connected to Grout Mixer, Showing 
Airangement or Ekiuipment and Use of Grout Pipe. 

alone or with cement for sealmg fissures in rock or cracks in massive 
concrete But grout alone is usually and most extensively used with 
marked success on all kmds of underground structures, success de- 
pending, however, on the care and attention exercised in applying it. 
Though Portland cement is the most commonly used, natural cement 
may be used. Sand cement is also used and is found very efficient 
because it not only sets as well as Portland cement but seems to 
mix better and produce a smoother Sowing grout.* However, almost 
any standard commercial but preferably quick-setting cement is 
suitable for grouting. 

The best sand for grout is that grade which will pass approxi- 
inately 100 per cent through a sieve having 64 openings pei; square 
inch and approximately 45 per cent pass through a sieve having 

• Engineering News-Record. Vol. 78, No. 13, p. 627. 1917. 
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1600 openings per square inch. If it is desired to use stone si 
instead of sand it should be the tinost obtainable or such as will p&ss 
at least 60 per cent through an 8-niesh sieve, 85 per cent retained on 
a 50-mesh sieve and CO per cent retained on a lOO-mesh sieve. The 
quantity of water neces^arj' to fonn the mixture depends on the 
physical condition of the ground, rock or masonry to be grouted as 
well as upon the conrlition of the sand or stone screenings. It is 
always best to commence with a very liquid mixture, say one part of 
cement to five or seven parts of water, by volume, increasii^ the 
amount of cement untill a 3 : 6 to 3 : 7 (sand : water) mixture is 
obtained. But it is not possible to adhere to any set rule in 
grouting, therefore the operator should possess both judgment 
and experience if the greatest efficiency and economy are looked 
for. 

Equipment for Grouting Process.* The best equipment to use 
for forcing grout into the spaces to be filled depends upon the pres- 
sure necessary to make the grout travel, and the consistency of the 
mixture best adapted to the size and kind of voids to be filled. If 
a considerable yardage of grout is required a large capacity equip- 
ment is best, but where a small quantity is to be placed, e.specially 
under high pressure, a different equipment is necessary to secure 
the ijest results. In the pa.st, and to a certain extent at present, 
grouting has been done by pouring the mortar or grout through pipes 
arranged in such a way as to secure the necessary pressure. Gener- 
ally, however, more pressure than that affortled by the head of grout 
alone is required. 

The equipments ordinarily used at the present time are as follows: 
U) Reciprocating pumps furnishing a continuous flow with inde- 
pendent means of mixing the itrout; (2} Pneumatic mixers and 
placers, which are of two classes f (a) paddle mixing and air ejecting, 
(6) air mixing and air ejecting; (3} paddle mixing and water ejecting. 
A paddle mixing and air ejecting type of grout tank has been exten- 
sively used on shield-driven tunnels. This lyjie is well adapted for 
placing large quantities of grout, as in grouting dry packing behind 
tuimel linings, especially over the arch. 

A tank of the air-mixing and ejecting type was used very largely 
on the work of the New York Board of Water Supply, particularly 
in grouting shafts and pressure tunnels. To cuimteract the extremely 
high head over the Hudson crossing, a Cameron pump was used to 
force water into the grout tank. This raised the pressure as high 
• EnRineerinB News, May 6, 1916, Vol, 75, 
t Developed and patented bj' William Lester Canniff in 1907. 
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as 600 pounds per square inch, which was sufficient to force the 
grout in against the external head. 

Great care must be exercised in the manipulation of these types 
of grout mixers as, for instance, to shut off the discharge valve the 
instant the last bit of grout leaves the tank; otherwise an afterblast 
of air follows, which stirs up the grout, air collects in the spaces 
to be filled by the grout and is displaced only with great difficulty. 

The paddle-mixing and water-ejecting type of grouting machine* 
is a newly invented modification of the ordinary grout mixer. This 
water-ejecting type seems better suited than the air-ejecting types, 
when great pressure is required, to accomplish the ejecting process 
against a great head. This water-ejecting grout machine can be 
and is also used for low heads with ordinary pressures. Its main 
object, however, is to provide an inelastic driving power, formed by 
a fluid (water) piston, for forcing out the grout. As built, this 
machine is more easily and certainly controlled and dispenses with 
air compression when water under a head is available. Its limited 
use does not yet permit a statement of its relative efficiency when 
compared to the air-using mixers. 

The following description of the equipment employed in grouting 
the City Tunnel (Manhattan) of the Catskill Aqueduct is partic- 
ularly interesting because it was evolved there and used with 
remarkable success. It is in fact a typical equipment for all deep 
timnel grouting. Figs. 22 and 23 show the arrangement of the plant 
commonly used on the Catskill Aqueduct, and which was adopted 
in some sections of the City Tunnel. Air, piped from the compressor 
plant on the surface, was delivered directly to the grout tanks at a 
pressure of from 80 to 100 pounds per square inch for the low-pressure 
work. When the grouting required higher pressure the air was 
further compressed to 200 or 300 pounds per square inch by means 
of an auxiliary air-driven compressor or " booster," supplied from 
the compressor at the surface. Fig. 22 shows a type of equipment 
in which the low-pressure grouting was carried on as usual with the 
a^r furnished from the surface compressor plant. The high-pressiu^ 
grouting was also done with a small compressor driven from the light- 
ing or power circuits. With a plant as shown in Fig. 23, both the low- 
and high-pressure grouting was done with the electrically driven 
compressor in the tunnel. The adoption of this equipment, in which 
the compressor in the tunnel is operated only when grouting is 
actually being done, makes unnecessary the more or less continuous 
operation of the large compressor plant on the surface and effects a 

* Patented by 8. C. Hulse, February, 1917. 
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fiirther economy in avoiding the piping of compressed air through 
the tunnel for grouting work. 

Many good details of operation and experience with the grouting 
process are described in a series of articles by Mr. James F. Sanborn,"^ 
Division Engineer, Board of Water Supply, New York, which are well 
worth persual by readers contemplating similar work. 

Steam-pressure Concrete Mixing and Placing Machine. A new 
machine embodying the principles of both the grout mixer and 
cement gun has recently been developed and used for making water- 
tight concrete direct by materially increasing its density diuing 
placing. This machine is called a concrete atomizer and the details 
of its operation are as follows :t 

The machine illustrated in Fig. 24, Ay can make concrete weigh- 
ing about 170 pounds per cubic foot. Superheated steam at from 
75 to 80 pounds pressure is turned into the mixing chamber while 
the concrete is being thoroughly mixed by mechanical means. The 
mixture is then discharged through an outlet, and a fresh supply of 
superheated steam takes it to the form at high velocity through a 
special hose, which is provided with a nozzle opening which can be 
instantly increased to the diameter of the hose in case it is plugged. 
Where conditions prevent the use of steam, superheated compressed 
air gives almost as good results. Fig. 24, B, shows a plant where 
high-pressure steam is supplied from a locomotive, passed through a 
reducing valve, and superheated to supply the mixer. The super- 
heating effectively prevents condensation of water in the stream of 
concrete being delivered from the nozzle to the point of work, and 
enables the workman to see the face upon which he is playing the 
stream. 

The pressure and superheating produce a concrete of considerably 
increased strength, while the force with which the mixture is applied 
gives it great density. A thin slab placed in this way has been found 
to be waterproofed under high water pressure. When the amount 
of mixing water is properly regulated little aggregate is lost by falling 
from the working face, and sections 1 foot in thickness have been 
placed in continuous operation on vertical walls. One of the photo- 
graphs shows this machine at work repairing a concrete retaining 
wall. It has also recently been successfully »^mployed to reline a 
badly leaking tunnel with gravel concrete about 5 inches thick.} 

* " Grouting, an Elffective Remedy for Stopping Leakage in Tunnels and 
Shafts/' Engineering Record, April 15, 22, and 29, 1916. 

t Invented and described by Harold P. Brown in Journal of American Con- 
crete Institute, Vol. Ill, No. 7, July, 1915. 

t Pn)ceediD0B American Concrete Institute, Vol. 12, 1916. 
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A. "Concrete Atomucr," which Turns Out Concrete under sO-lb. Steam 
Pwaaurc. ' 

B. Mixer Outfit at Work on Delaware, Lacl^wanaa & Western R. R, 
Retaining Wall, Newark, N. J. 



CHAPTER III 
IHPBRVIOnS ROOFIKG 

Inqwrrious Roofing Defined. The fubjoot of impervious roofing 
is vart and complex, and we can only hope to cnver its more general 
aqiects with as much detail as is consistent with the practical limits 
desired for this chapter. The term " Impervious Hoofing " is taken 
to mean those materials which are used as a topmost covering for 
any foim of building construction nnd whose main function is to 
create a watertight roof. Ihese materials always require properly 
constructed aupports r^ardless of the character of the roofing or 
■tructure. Impervious roofing, however, does not include the sup- 
ports, such as trusses, beams, purlins and rafters, but does include 
eroythiiig else such as sheathing boards, masonry tiles and slabs 
or other suitable sheathing materials, which are placed upon the 
md supports for the double purpose of providing a uniform and 
continuous surface for receiving the waterproofing materials and 
adding to the protection of the interior fi-oni the elements. Rain, 
hail and snow are, of course, the particular scouit^cs which create the 
neoenty for makii^ roofs absolutely watertight. The cast of roof- 
ing depends on so many different factors, that no worth-while 
estimate could be given as a general indication of the relative saving 
to be expected from the use of the types explained below. However, 
one thing should be borne in mind, namely, the aimoyance and 
maintenance expense occasioned by leaky and short-lived roofs, 
are hardly compensated for by any possible saving in first cost. 
The following considerations should guide the selection of a roofing:* 
(1) Chance of leaks due to character of construction; (2) Probable 
life, including chance of damage by the elements and by wear from 
other causes; (3) Fire-resisting value; (4) Cost of maintenance; 
(5) Cost of materials; (6) Cost of laying. 

The simplest form of roof is the primitive flat roof of the Orient 
made with cross beams, thatch, and a heavy layer of stamped clay, 
which made the roof more or less watertight. In central Syria an 1 

* American Railway EnginetrinK and Maintenance uf Way Association, 
Bulletin No. 131, January 19, 1911. 
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in Egypt important buildingn wrrp roofed with beams and made 
watertight with slabs of stone. The Greeks used mainly low- 
pitched, gabled roofs protected with tiles of marble or terra cotta. 
The Itoraans were the first to use domes of brick or concrete covered 
with cement and lead aheetiiiK for watertightness. On elaborate 
structures the roofs were covered with tiles or with bronze plates. 
In the mediieval cathedrals the roofs, which invariably had a very 
steep pitch, were for the first time in history sheathed with boards, 
then covered with slate, tiles, sheet copper or lead. The Italian 
classic type of roof was made nearly flat; and this type now pre- 
dominates in tropical and subtropical climates. Steep roofs quite 
obviously predominated in regions of much rain or :;now, as in 
northern countries, and continue to do so. Most modern roofings 
have not the same architectural lieauty as those of ancient classic 
types, but they are more economical and efficient, also more varied 
and numerous in material and design than the old roofings. Some 
of the more important ones will be considered separately in the 
following articles. ^^h 

Properties and Application of Shingles ^^| 

Wood Shingles. For securing watertight roofs, many materials 
are now in common use, all of which fall under four general heads of 
roofing, namely: the shingle roof, the tin roof, the felt roof (also 
called the composition of built-up roof), and the functional roof. 
The oldest and most commonly used of these roofings is the shingle 
roof. Wooden shingles are universally used for this purpose. These 
are made of various woods, such as cypress, redwooil, cedar, juniper, 
white pine and spruce; this also being the order of their durability. 
Cypress is the most durable of wood shingles, though, as with all other 
woods, it is only the heartwood that shows greatest durability.* 
On the other hand redwood is much less infiammable than any of the 
others and spruce is the cheapest. Wooden shingles are usually 
packed in bundles (four of which constitute a " thousand," or the 
equivalent of one thousand shingles 4 inches wide) sawed to dimension 
sizes, which range from 4 to 6 inches wide and 16 to 24 inches long, 
or in random sizes, which range from 2^ to 16 inches wide and 16 
to 24 inches long. Wood shingles are easy to apply, being fastened 
to the sheathing boards with two or three nails driven into the part 
tliat will be coverctf by the exposed jwrtion of the superimposed 

• Cypress ahitiRlpa were laid on a roof of s. building in Greenwich, Coon., in 
1640 utid were serving wtll 250 y<»u? alterwarda. ^^h 
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ghin^ Unfwtunately it is almost impossible to secure nails that 
will not ocNTTode bef<»e good shingles will deteriorate, hence 
the shiiif^ become loosened and displaced. The use of pure 
iron nailSy rather than galvanised iron nails, will reduce this hazard 
to a minimimi. No shin^ should show more than one-third of its 
face to the weath^. For the number required and the covering 
area cl shinies, see Table XXXVII. For protecting wooden 
shingles from rapid incineration and deterioration, they are usually 
dipped into fireprocrf liquids, such as solutions of sodium silicate oi' 
aluminum sulphate, or coated with a wash mixture composed of 
lime, salt and fine sand or wood ashes. The sodium silicate, however, 
is readily soluble in water hence it will wash off unless the shingles 
are given a top coat of oil or paint; and the lime-salt-sand solution 
will not stick long unless also covered with a coat of oil or paint. 
The most effective and in the end the economical way would be to 
paint the shingles with a zinc borate paint. This paint is also 
remarkably fireproof. For preserving piuposes such salt solutions as 
zinc chloride and sodium fluoride; or such oils as carbolineum and 
dead oil (creosote oil) are much used. The shingles are dipped in 
either of these for a period determined by experiment but usually 
depending on the grade of wood used. If creosote oil is objection- 
able, then besides the above salt solutions a solution of persulphate 
of iron of 2 to 2| deg. Baum^, can be substituted. But if the per- 
sulphate of iron solution is used then it is advisable to top coat the 
shingles with hot, raw, linseed oil. Often, however, besides receiving 
preservative treatment the shingles are painted or stained to create a 
pleasing effect. Since dipping the shingles is mainly for their pres- 
ervation, they are completely submerged in the liquid, but in paint- 
ing them, which is mainly for appearance, only the weather portion 
of the shingles is coated. However, unless this is done with the 
greatest care, it would be better to paint the whole shingle, because 
otherwise dry-rot will hardly be prevented. For shingles that are 
merely to be stain-treated (they can be stained almost any color), 
the staining is best and most durably applied by dipping. 

Slate Shingles* Next in general use are slate shingles, especially 
the black and the red varieties, but various shades of green and gray 
are also used. These are supplied commercially in thicknesses of ^, ^, 
and i inch, increasing by i inch, to 1 inch. Slate should be hard 
and tough, and have a well-defined vein, which must not be too 
coarse; if the slate is too soft, it will absorb moisture, if too brittle, 
it cannot be cut and pimched without splitting, and it will easily be 
damaged by walking on the roof. A clear metallic ring when the 
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slate is struck is an indication of its soundness; a muffled sound 
indicates a cracked or soft condition. For the number of shingles 
required per square of roof surface, see Table XXXVII. Slate 
shingles are usually attached to the sheathing over two or more 
plies of treated felt. Sometimes this felt membrane is cemented 
with a bituminous binder. Occasionally the slate shingles are laid 
up in neat cement, or rich cement mortar, but more often they are 
nailed to the sheathing boards like wood shingles (see Fig. 25). On 
irregularly shaped roofs and in locations near hips and valleys and 
flashings great care and skill are required in laying the shingles so 
as to avoid leaks. For these places tin is often used but copper or 
sheet lead are best adapted for the purpose. 
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Fig. 25. — ^Typical Details of Slate Roofing 



Slate shingles are often attached to concrete or porous terra- 
cotta roofs, by being nailed directly to the surfaces. This is poor 
practice especially on roofs having the minimum allowable pitch. 
A means for attaching them more securely is to naU IJ by 2 inch- 
wood strips to the outer face of the concrete or terra cotta, the 
strips being set the proper distance apart to receive the slate 
shingles, and then plastering between the strips with cement mortar. 
This gives a good nailing base for the roofing. Among the best 
impervious roofings that can be put on a flat or moderately inclined 
roof is one of slate shingles, laid over a membrane of five plies of 
treated felt. The membrane is applied with bituminous binder as 
for a felt roof, and the slates bedded on the membrane in cement 
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mortar.* For this arrangement tho shin(;les, are thicker than ordi- 
nary and laid butt-joint fashion. 

Tile Shingles. Next in order of usage are tile shingles. Clay 
tiles were used before historic times, and, of course, all down the 
ages there has been considerable improvement in the product. Not, 
however, till 1851, when the first tile-making machine was invented, 
did the manufacture of clay tiles assume a real industrial aspect, 
as previously all tiles were nmde by hand. To-day the tile industry 
is extensive and exists practically in all countries of the world. 
Tiles are manufactured in various sizes and forms and of such 
materials as clay, shale (vitrified tiles), cement mortar, and even 
reinforced concrete. {See P'igs. 27. 28, and 29.) Clay roofing tiles 
properly made, that is, well-glazed and hard-burned throughout, 
camiot be excelled for durability. The application of vitrified tiles 
often depends on their form. Some are curved on both ends and 
hook on each other downward from the ridge tile, which is straddled 
on the ridge pole; some are rectangular (the usual dimensions being 
l\ by 6 by 9 inches), and of various shades, such as red, black, green 
and gray. It is hanler to get a tight roof with ordinary tile than 
with slate, but the interlocking shapes that have been devised give 
very good results in this respect. Sometimes the tile is imbedded 
in a plastic cement or in cement mortar upon an underlying three- 
to six-ply built-up felt roof, replacing the gravel. In fact, this 
scheme has become the practice for roofs of modem high and expen- 
sive buildings. Flat iKirous tiles similar to the above, but of larger 
me are usually attached in the same manner as alat« shingles. 
Sometimes the large-size tile is laid directly on steel or wooden 
purlins, wljich must be spaced to suit the length of the tile. 

The cement tiles are of various shapes and sizes; those shown in 
Fig. 28 being an extensively used type. They are, of course, fire- 
proof as well as waterproof, strong and practically permanent. 
They are usually made so as to lay directly on the purlins. 

The reinforced concrete roofing tiles are mostly home made, bo to 
speak. They can be made anywhere in all sizes, shapes and colors, 
hence are very adaptable for special purposes. Reinforced concrete 
roofing tiles were extensively used on nearly all superstructures of 
the New York Catskill Aqueduct. Because of their relative high 
ccwt their use is limited to elaborate and expensive structures; but 
because of their permanence and eerviceabihty they should have a 
wider usage. In this comiection the following brief suggestions for 
(naking reinforced concrete tiles will be of material aid. 
K • Kidder'a " Archileds and puildcra po<-k"l Hook," p. 567. 
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Success in using reinforced concrete roofing tiles depends on the 
care with whieh they are made, handled and placed. The first 
requisite is that they be made impervious to water and as dense 
and strong as practicable. The thickness of tiles varies from J inch 
to 3 inches, depending on appearance and extraneous functions. The 




Fia. 27.— Baked-clay (Vitrirn-d Tili'J Huffing, Sijowing A, Spanish; B, German; 
aiad C, CItised-shinglp Types. 

thickness of pan (flat) tiles (as used on the above mentioned work*) 
except at the ribs, or along the edges, was approximately Ij inches, 
being nowhere less than 1 inch, while the average thickness was not 

• New York CatskiU Water Supply, Type " A " Reinforced Concrete II 
TUes. 
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wl H inches (M^f. Fig. 29). In ptaein;; the tiles upon the steel 

mcs of the roof (and steel frames are preferably iiaed for their 

iupport 8o as to obtain the necessary rigidity), the steel should be 

(overed with mortar or other suitable coating material for protection 

&inst corrosion, It is important that thii? covering be neither 

hipped, cracked nor olherwise injured. Flashings for tiles about 




FiQ. 28— Types of Ceimal Roofiiig Tile. 



the chimneys should preferably be of sheet copper, such as weighs 
20 ounces per square foot. 

The best aggregate for concrete tiles is clean quartz, which con- 
tains both fine and coarse particles of suitable limiting sizes and is 
isfactorily graded. All aggregates, however, should not contain 
fficient loam or clay, or other objectionable matter, to render them 
tuitable for making an iiniJcr\'ious and unifonnly clean-looking . 
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tile. For best results it is important to use clean water and to form 
a medium consistency concrete. In general the mixture may be 
approximately in the proportions of 1 : 2^ to 1 : 3, the aggregates 
being measured by weight or volume, as foimd practicable. It is 
important to thoroughly mix the concrete in a good mechanical 
mixer, except that very small quantities may be mixed by hand. 
Concrete mixing by machine should be continued for at least ten 
minutes. No tiles should be made of retempered concrete. Where 
it is desired to tint the tiles, mineral coloring materials may be added 
during the mixing, but if the bottom surfaces are to be exposed 
inside of a building they should preferably be a very light gray or 
white. The top surface of tiles may be tinted by the surface applica- 
tion of a suitable paint. 

Steel reinforcement for concrete tiles should be ample, pref- 
erably of the mesh fabric variety, firmly fastened at each inter- 
section and properly placed. For reinforcing the ridge, hip, rib and 
finial tiles or other special shapes and the bearing lugs of pan tiles, 
steel rods about J inch in diameter will be very useful in addition 
to the mesh reinforcement. The best practice is to put the steel 
in the lower part of the tile and every part of it at least ^ inch 
from the surface. The reinforcement must be placed in exact 
positions specified by design, and held in position so as to prevent 
displacement while the concrete is being deposited and while it is 
setting. If the concrete is not sufficiently wet to thoroughly coat 
the steel with cement, it is advisable to coat the steel with cement 
grout as it is being placed in the form or immediately before 
placing. 

After fabrication the tiles should be seasoned; that is, in order 
to avoid all manner of cracks, the tiles, on removal from the forms, 
should, during the first month, be kept constantly moist. It is very 
important that all the tiles should be true to the shapes required 
by the particular design; especially is it important to see that the 
flat tiles are not warped. Particular attention is also necessary for 
making those edges which bear on the surfaces of other tiles so 
tme and smooth as to form good joints. Variations from any 
dimension ought not to exceed J inch. The tiles should be adjusted 
in place so as to give close joints where exposed to the weather, and 
80 that each tile will have a satisfactory bearing. The exposed 
spaces between the soffits of the eaves tiles and the cornices should 
be pointed smooth with Portland cement mortar, which may be 
made to matoh the tiles in color. All joints should be made per- 
manent with an elastic roofing cement. Tiles having unevenness. 
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voids or other objectionable imperfections which would reduce their 
impermeability, should not be use<l. 

To test the permeabihty of concrete tiles, at least two seasoned 
pan tiles should be placed separately in a horizontal position, top up, 
and subjected over the area which would be exposed in the roof, to a 
3-in<.'h depth of water for seven consecutive days, after which a 
well-made tile should not show any dampness over the bottom. 
The strength of tiles may be tested by placing flatwise, horizontally, 
top up, a tile not less than twenty-eight days old, on rigid supports, 
one near each cm! of the tile and extending across Us full width. 
Thus supported, n tile as illustrated in Fig. 29 should be able to 
supjKirt a central load of at least 600 pounds, applied gradually, 
bearing across the whole width of the tile. 

Prepared Shingles. Then there are what, for want of a better 
name, are called " Prepared Shingles."* Indeed, these shingles 
are fast becoming a verj- staple roofing material. Prepared shingles 
are composed of various materials, such as asbestos fiber compressed 
info boards of various thickne3.ses, sizes and shapes: or of two or three 
plies of wool and rag felt, saturated and coat^ with various grades 
of asphalt, made, smooth or rough-surfaced and cut into shingles 8 by 
12i inches or 8 by 10 inches which are the two standard sizes; or of a 
thick, treated, wool-felt, surfaced either with fine sand cr carefully 
Bci-cened grit, but sometimes with mica flakes, or stone screenings 
(see Figs. 3C and 34) such as slate, feldspar and silicate, whose varied 
colors create pleasing roof effects. In the felt shingles, it is, of 
course, the asphalt (or coal-tar pitch) treatments which give the 
weather-resisting qualities to them. If unsurfaced, they are of light 
weight and sometimes the asphalt-treated shingles tend to disin- 
tegrate or the coal-tar pitch hardens and the shingles become brittle 
on exposure. Hence, the final surfacing with a layer of mineral 
matter seiTes a threefold purjiose. 

In view of the growing importance of prepared shingles, the 
following instructions for applying them will be found helpful: 

The sheathing boards should be laid closely ami securely nailed. 
It is necessary to see that the surface is clean and free of all pro- 
jecting nail heads or other obstructions. On particular work, it is 
good practice to first cover the sheathing boards with a single ply 
of building paper or treated felt. One row of shingles is laid length- 
wise along the entire lower edge of the sheathing, extending \ inch 
over the edge of the sheathing or inner edge of the gutter. These 
must fit closely and each lower corner nailed, driving the naJ la 2 
* Prepared shinglou were originated in lilOl and first marketed ii 
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inches from the lower edges and ends. One nail is driven half way 
between the two, thus using three naiU to each shingle on this row. 
It is best to use 1-inch galvanized nails with lai^e, flat heads about 
) inch in diameter. 

The r^:ular course should begin with a full-sized shingle, as shown 
in Fig. 30, laying same parallel to, and flush with, the out«r edge or 
vertical end of the roof. The lower end is flushed with the first layer, 
allowing i-'nch space between the shingles. The course is thus 
continued, using two nails to the diingle, driven 4^ inches from the 
lower edge. The second row is thus begun with two-third-sized 




Fia. 30. — Undereurfaoed, PrepEkred-ahingle RoofioK' (^, Naila.) 



shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, and nailed as the others. The 
third row follows with one-third-eized shingles and the same spacing, 
etc. In beginning the fourth row, full-sized shingles are again used 
and continued as before. The |-inch space between shingles allows 
for contraction and expansion and improves the general appearance. 
If shingles are laid 4 inches to the weather and 4^ inches from 
the lower ends, all nail heads will be fully covered and protected. 
Metal should, of course, be used for all flashings and for lining 
gutters. 

Asbestos Shingles.* There are on the market various brands of 
pressed asbestos shingles mostly cut to a standard size, usually 

* Origiiiated in Austria. Patented in the United States in Jaouary, 1907. 
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8 by 16 inchee (see Fig. 31, A) which are in demand because they 
are both fireproof and waterproof. They are made of a mixture of 
asbestos and Portland eeraent and compressed to any desired thick- 




A. The American or Strai)thl-Iaid Method of Applying Shingles. 

B. The Honeycomb or Hexagonal Method of laying Squat«-cut Shin^^es. 

C. The Diagnniil or French Melhod of ApplyinR Shingles. 



nes8 under hydraulic pressure. When new. they absorb between 
5 and 10 per cent by weight of water, depending on the compression 
they underwent. But when exposed to the air for any length of 
time, further hydration of the cement decreases their absorptiveness 
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Imd increases their impenneability. The strength, durability, imper- 
meability and fireproof properties of asbestos shingles are important 
factors in overbalancing their high cost. Asbestos shingles like most 
others are also made in special sizes and forms (see Fig. 31, £) and 
sometimes are applied in the same manner as tile or slate shingles. 
Sometimes they are laid up in proprietary cements, a common 
cement for such purpose being a paste made of China wood oil and 
heavy petroleum residuum. 

There are three standard methods for applying shingles which 

will be described briefly in connection with the appUcation of asbestos 

shingles, although these methods are equally applicable to other 

kinds of shingles. These are the American method, the Hexagonal 

method and the French method. But regardless of the method of 

application it is absolutely necessary that all asbestos shingles be 

very hard pressed, only sUghtly absorbent, reasonably strong, and 

cut to uniform size and thickness to secure the best results. 

American Method of Applying Asbestos Shingles. 1 his method 
has many modifications of application, but the commonest way is 
as follows: 

The roof boards are laid so as to break joints and nailed securely 

in place, leaving no loose ends. They should be well-seasoned and 

preferably of a narrow width. One ply of felt is laid horizontally 

over the roof boards with a 2-inch lap, and with 6-inch laps on hips 

and vallejrs. Furring strips J to ^ inch wide are laid under the felt, 

parallel to and flush with the eaves, and then one course of shingles 

is laid at eaves lengthwise and parallel to same, overhauling the eaves 

about i inchJ The second course of shingles entirely covers the 

first course (see Fig. 31, A), but breaking joints; after which the 

process is the same as with wooden shingles or slates, exposing not 

more than 7 inches to the weather and fastening each shingle in 

place with at least two galvanized iron roofing nails. Nails must 

never be driven down tight; it is only necessary to drive them 

firmly. Over the ridges and hips asbestos ridge and hip rolls should 

be apphed with not less than 3-inch laps, fastened in place with ridge 

roll fasteners. Where the ridge pole does not project high enough 

above the roof boards to allow direct application of the ridge roll, it 

is necessary to put in a false pole, so that it is possible to get a direct 

fastening through the top of the ridge roll (see Fig. 32). All chimneys 

and valleys must be flashed with copper or other suitable metal. 

Hexagonal and French Methods of Applying Asbestos Shingles. 

The Hexagonal method for applying asbestos shingles is as follows: 

The roof is prepared as in the American method. Furring strips 
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i to J inch thick by Ij inches wide are laid underneath the felt 
parallel to and flush with the eaves. Then one course of asbestos 
shingles is laid end to end, parallel with and overhanging the eaves, 
not less than j inch: over which ia applied one course of shingles 
entirely covering the starter, breaking all joints (see Fig. 31, B). 
The balance of the roof is covered with shingles, 12 by 12 inches, 
laid as shown, exposing 9j by 9j inches to the weather. All shingles 
are fastened in place with galvanized nails, but the points of tlie main 
body shinRles are fastened with copper storm nails. Here also the 
nails must not be driven down tight, but firmly. All the main body 
shingles should be laid with the diagonal lines on a 45-degree angle 
with the eaves. Over the ridges and hips asbestos ridge and hip 
rolls must be applied in the same way as for the American method. 
In applying the hexagonal shingles the same method is used as with 
the rectangular ones of the American method. 




Flu. 32.— Details of Ridge Roll Coniit ruction. 

The French method is illustrated in Fig. 31, C, which is quite 
self-explanatorj'. 

In general, shingles of all materials when well laid make a hand- 
some and watertight roof, and are easily replaced and repaired. 
They are serviceable on all but flat roofs, except aa noted under 
slate and tile shingles. The minimum pitch for wooden shingles, 
slates, tile (when laid as roofing proper) and prepared shingles, is 
one-third, that is. 1 foot of rise for each 3 feet of span. Table VIII 
gives the minimum pitch for other roofing materials, but these 
values may vary somewhat, because each manufacturer usually 
establishes the incline upon which his own roofing should be applied, 

In connection with all shingled roofs, sheet lead is often used 
for gutters, flashings, etc. The weights recommended for these 
purposes are as follows: 

Gutters 7 pounds lead per square foot. 

Hips and ridges 6 pounds lead per square fcMt. 

Flashings 4 to 5 pounds lead per square foot. 
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Table XXXV gives the thickness and weight of sheet lead. 
Where sheet lead is to be used to form rather large hips and other 
important parts of the roof, it is not desirable to lay it in greater 
lengths than 10 or 12 feet without a joint roll or drip to allow for 
movement due to the great expansion and contraction of lead from 
changes of temperature. 

TABLE VIII.— MINIMUM PITCH OF ROOFS 

Rise/Span 

Asphalt composition 1/24 

Tin (standing seam) 1/8 

Tin (flat seams) 1/24 

Corrugated iron 1/4 

Sheet iron 1/4 

Copper 1/6 

Lead 1/6 

Thatch 1/2 

Shmgles 1/3 

Slate 1/3 

Tiles, terra-cotta 1/3 

Reinforced concrete slabs 1/24 

Ready roofing 1/24 

Felt, asphalt (or tar), and gravel (or slag) (maximum) 1/4 



Tin Roofing 

Properties and Application of Tin Roofing. The second type of 
roofing, that is, tin roofing, is applicable to both flat and pitched 
roofs, and is adaptable to special and difficult conditions, as well 
as practicable in every climate. Tin plate (which consists of iron 
or steel sheeting, tinned with an alloy of lead and tin), copper and 
zinc sheetings, are the most generally used for this purpose and their 
predominance is in the order given. The coat on the tin plate is, 
as noted above, mostly an alloy of lead and tin with the quantity 
of lead usually predominating. The best grade of tin is that which 
is coated with an alloy consisting of 30 per cent pure tin and 70 per 
cent pure lead. The weight of this coating varies between 8 pounds 
and 40 pounds per box of 112 sheets, 14 by 20 inches, depending on 
the thickness of the coat. Plates carrying less than 20 pounds 
should not be used for permanent buildings; for such use 30 to 40- 
pound coating is most serviceable. Where the coating is all of 
lead it is called teme plate and this grade is generally used on inex- 
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pensive roofs. Tin plates usimlly come in standard sizes, either 
14 by 20 ioches, or 20 by 28 inches, with prepared edges to enable 
the roofer to make locked seams between them as they are applied. 
A modilied form of tin-plat« roofing consists of rolls of tin plates 
about 2 feet wide nnd of various lengths (between !0 and 50 feet) as 
require.!. These strips are applied by unrolling, joining and solder- 
ing them into a continuous sheet over the entire roof, usually with 
standing scams. Copper , and zinc sheeting also come in standard 
sizes but are often made in any required size and thickness to suit 
the particular conditions of the roof, 

Tin plates for flat roofs are usually put on with the ordinary 
flat-lock joint, the sheets of tin being nailed under the lock. After 
the sheets are nailed and hooked together the hook joints are beaten 
down with a wooden mallet and then soldered. 

When it is desired to make some allowance for contraction and 
expansion the sheets are fastened with tin clips nailed to the roof aa 
shown at -4, Fig. 33; in this way there are no nails through the sheets 
of tin, being held in place by the clips. Fig. 33, B, shows a section 
of this joint.* 

To allow for greater ease of movement due to expansion and 
contraction and to reduce the ubo of nails and soldering of joints to a 
ininiiiium, what are known as standing seams are used. These 
seams are always placed perpendicular to the eaves, but not carried 
into the gutter, where they would interfere with drainage or cause 
leaks through water making its way into the seams. Standing-seam, 
roofs are fastened with clips nailed to the sheathing and turned 
down in the standing seam. Fig. 33 (C, D, E) shows a standing- 
seam roof in the different stages of construction. 

Fig. 33, F, shows the joint turned down as a fiat lock joint. 

In standing-seam roofs or any roof where the tin is laid in long 
lengths the cross-joints should V)e double-locked; this is shown at 
(i, while the ordinary single lock is shown at H. 

Tin itMjfs are sometimes put on in lengths running with the slope 
of the roof, the strips of tin being turned up and laid between 
strips of wood, as shown at J. This method provides ample allow- 
ance tor expansion and contraction, and also enhances the appearance 
of the roof. 

Fig. 33, K, shows a method used for zinc and copper, while L 

shows how the cross-joints should be made at the ends of the sheet 

metal; a rise or step is made in the roof and the two sheets of 

metal turned and locked as shown. In working zinc care must be 

•Richey's "The Building Mechanics' Ready Reference." 
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exercised in makinf; the bends and angles, for if they are made too 
diarp the metal is liable to crack. 

Wherever any metal roof covering finishes at a wall or any place 
where fiashii^ is necessary the roof metal should he turned up 8 or 
10 inches and secuiely fastened; then this metal should be counteiv 
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flashed and the flashing let into the joint of the wall at least 2 inches 
and well cemented. This is a part of the work that requires partic- 
ular attention so as to get everything watertight. 

In all metal roofing the main points are to get the joints water- 
tight and to make provision for expansion and contraction. 
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As soon as the rooBiig is in place and the joiuts all soldered, it 
should then be painted. But just before painting, however, the 
metal roofing should be )(one over and all grease, oil, resin, etc., 
removed with gasoline or benzene, 

Roofs of less than one-fiflh pitch are best made with fiat seams 
well locked together. The sheets of tin should preferably be of the 
small size, 14 by 20 Inches, as the small sheets cause nioie seams and 
make a stiff I'oof which prevents buckling. Ordinarily, nails are 
driven through the edge of the sheet under the lock, but in good work 
the sheets should be fast-ened with tin clips or cleats nailed to the 
roof. This leaves the tin of the roof free to expand and contract, 
Nails or cleats should be used about every 6 or 7 inches. In solder- 
ing the seams roan, and not acid, should be used, as the latter may 
attack and destroy the body of the tin, and great care should be 
exercised and time taken to " sweat " the solder well up into the lock 
of the seam. 

A standing seam should not be used on a roof of less than one- 
fifth pitch; as, on a flatter roof, while it may be tight for rain, in 
the winter the snow and ice will cause the water to back up under 
the seam. 

Tin roofing should always be painted on the under side to pre- 
vent rusting; a layer of gooti rosin-sized paper directly on the 
sheathing is of great benefit, as it absorbs the moisture from the rooms 
below, and acts as a cushion to the tin. 

The metal type of roofing is the most expensive, but is veiy 
durable {where a good grade of block tin or copper sheeting is used) 
and least troublesome if properly cared for; e.g., if a tin roof 
receives a coat of paint composed of raw linseed oil and iron oxide, 
once every two years, its life will be prolonge<l indefinitely. Perhaps 
the most objectionable feature present in a tin roof is its capacity for 
absorbing heat, which it retains, often to the great discomfort of 
dwellers directly underneath such a roof. Most roofers are very 
expert in the application of this tj-pe of roofing, hence it is more 
important to obtain a good quality of material than to issue exhaust- 
ive instructions for applymg it. 



Felt (on Composition, oh Built-up) Roofing ^H 

Applying Felt Roofing. The third and most modern method ib 
the Felt or Composition roof. A felt roof generally consists of several 
plies of treated felt (a pi'otluct of rag, pulp or asbestos) laid on a 
properly prepared surface and cemented together with coal-tar 
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pitch or asphalt and generally (except the asbestos felt roofing) 
covered with slag, stone screenings or gravel (see Figs. 113 and 114). 
The felt may be treated with asphalt, oil tar, or coal tar, but the 
impregnation must be thorough in any case. The slag or 
gravel must cover the entire roofing surface so as to protect 
the bituminous coating from direct exposure, and to add weight 
to the membrane. For approximate weights of various roofings, 
see Table XXXVI. 

The method of applying felt roofings 'is practically standard; 
still, roofers and builders may find the following directions helpful. 
These directions* represent the best practice, but refer only to coal- 
tar pitch binder and felt. However, any good grade asphalt binder 
(of the right consistency for the local climate) and felt might be 
substituted, and equally good results obtained. 

Fird: One thickness of sheathing paper, or unsaturated felt, 
weighing not less than 5 pounds per 100 square feet, is applied, lapping 
the sheets at least 1 inch. 

Second: Two plies of saturated felt, weighing 14 to 16 pounds 
per 100 square feet, are applied, lapping each sheet 17 inches over 
the preceding one, nailing as often as is necessary to hold it in place 
until the remaining felt is laid. 

Third: The entire surface is then uniformly coated with straight- 
run coal-tar pitch. 

Fourth: Three plies of treated felt are laid, lapping each sheet 
22 inches over the preceding one, and mopping the pitch the full 
22 inches on each sheet, so that in no place shall felt touch felt. 
Such nailing as is necessary shall be done so that all nails will be 
covered by not less than two plies of felt. 

Fifth: Over the entire surface is spread a uniform coating of 
pitch, into which, while hot, is embedded not less than 400 pounds 
of gravel, or 300 poimds of slag to each 100 square feet of surface. 
The gravel or slag should be from ^ to f inch in size, dry and free 
from dirt. 

The sheaching paper, or imsaturated felt, is placed on the bottom 
next to the roof boards, mainly to keep any pitch which might 
penetrate the 2-ply felt above it from cementing the roofing to the 
sheathing boards. It also is of value in preventing the drying out 
of the roof through open joints from below. The saturated felts 
should be nailed not only to hold it in place while laying, but where 
there is any chance of disturbance of the roof from imdemeath by 
the wind. The practice in regard to nailing varies in different 

^Proqeedin^B of En^eers' Society Western Pennsylvania, October, 1911. 
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parts of the country, but the fewer nails the better, so long as the 
roof is held in place. 

The two layers of saturated felt first laid are necessary in order 
to carry and give full value to the amount of pitch which must be 
handled in one mopping. 

For a concrete roof, where the pitch does not exceed 1 inch in I 
foot, nailing is not necessary, and the practice of applying the felt 
membrane is similar except that a dry sheet is not necessary, the 
concrete being first coat«d with pitch and the first two layers mopped 
tile full 17 inches. Special care should always be taken in regard 
to flashing and to prevent the roofing from being loosened at the 
eilge either by wind or fire. Most leaks occur around flashings 
and openings. 

After the original two layers of saturated felt are used, the 
additional layei-a are merely to give additional thickness of wearing 
material, and with a roof properly laid, the grcatjy the amount of 
felt and pitch used the greater the life of the roof. Five plies are 
sufficient for most roofing purposes and when well applied make a 
very good i-oof covering. 

The coating of gravel, crushetl stone or slag helps to hold the 
coal-tar pitch in place, protects it from wear and from the action of 
the elements; it also has considerable fire-retarding value. Slag is 
better than rounded gravel for moderately steep roofs, because be- 
sides having sufficient weight it has exceptional bonding power. 
But if the mineral coating material tie too fine its holding power is 
lessened. If it be too large the stones may cause damage to the roof 
when it is walked upon and are more apt to roll off. Crushed 
material with rough, sharp edges has a much better holding power 
than rounded gravel. Sand or dirt mixed with the gravel is objec- 
tionable, as it tends to prevent the gravel from bedding itself in the 
pitch. Sometimes the sand mixes with the pitch, the resultant being 
more inert and liable to crack than the clean pitch. 

In the final mopping of a felt roof the eJTect is to get the maximum 
amount of cual-tar pitch coating which can be kept in place. The 
flatter the roof the greater the amount of pitch that can be used and 
the Letter the pitch and gravel will stay when put in place. 

The melting-point of the pitch should be varied to suit climatic 
conditions. This variation is easily accomplished because it only 
depends upon the source of the tar, and the point to which the dis- 
tillation of the coal-tar is carried in tlie process. But the melting- 
point of pitch is not definite and in defining it for a particular pur- 
pose and locality a specification is advisable. The use of a pitch 
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with a melting-point too high to allow satisfactory working and 
requiring the addition of a flux on the work, giving what is known 
as a " cut-back " pitch, should not be allowed. 

The best results are obtained when the slope of the roof is only 
enough to allow it to thoroughly drain. A method which gives good 
results on steeper roofs is the addition of some asphalt to the pitch 
which is used for the top coating. This must be carefully done, as an 
intimate mixture of the asphalt and coal-tar pitch is not easily 
obtained. Coal-tar pitch is often prepared for use on moderately 
steep slopes by the addition of some finely ground inert material, 
but this is liable to give uncertain results unless the mineral dust is 
thoroughly and uniformly mixed throughout the mass. Powdered 
elate and actinolite* are much used for this purpose. Portland 
cement and plaster of Paris are also used. 

In place of felt alone, for building up this membrane-roofing, 
treated jute or cotton fabric is sometimes alternated between plies. 
While a stronger membrane results no other advantage accrues to 
the roofing to coimterbalance the increased cost thereof, even when 
the number of felt pUes is reduced thereby. 

Where waterproofing and fireproofing are equally important, an 
asbestos roofing felt is often used. The asbestos, being a mineral, 
besides being fire-resistant, has the advantage that it will not decay. 
It is not as absorbent of the preservative though, as felt. This 
t3rpe of roofing is ordinarily appUed only by the manufacturer. 
It usually consists of one or more pUes of asbestos felt, with a 
strengthening material, such as jute or cotton fabric, in the center, 
and cemented together with asphaltic compounds. Here the reinforc- 
ing fabric is essential due to the extreme weakness of the asbestos 
felt. Roofs composed of this material usually do not need slag or 
gravel, thereby reducing the weight and presenting a clean, smooth 
finished surface. The absence of slag or gravel incidentally precludes 
the possibiUty of clogging down-spouts and gutters, which seems 
almost an unavoidable defect of all felt roofs with mineral 
coverings. 

Asbestos felt roofs of the built-up type are applied over boards 
as follows: First, a composite membrane composed of one untreated 
asbestos sheet and one treated sheet (usually combined at the 
factory) is laid on the roof boards, lapping and cementing, and 
nailing the sheets every 2 inches, with the untreated side down. 
This is followed with two more sheets of impregnated asbestos felt, 
placing these succeeding sheets so as to always break joints and 

*A calcium-magnesium-iron mineral. 
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having the next nailing in the center of the sheet thereunder. All 
nails are on the under edge, protected by the asbestos and binder. 
Each sheet is mopped its full width. 

Asbestos felt roofing over concrete is laid the same way as over 
boards, except that usually three impregnated sheets are used as 
described. Sometimes the concrete is first coated with a liquid 
priming coat, making it possible for the hot bitumen to better stick 
to the concrete surface. 

Varieties of Prepared or Ready Roofings 

To reduce cost and labor, and to meet some of the conditions 
wherein a built-up roof is not satisfactory, innumerable substitutes 
are made and sold extensively in the form of " ready " or " prepared " 
roofings. They are of special value for steep roofs and temporary 
structures. Ready roofings consist mainly of thick, heavy, specially 
treated rag or pulp and wool felt, covered on one or both sides with 
rather tough bitumen, leaving a smooth or corrugated finish similar 
of prepared shingles (see Fig. 34, A), and sometimes also surfaced 
with fine sand or grit (Fig. 34, fi), or stone screenings (Fig. 34, C). 
The amount of surfacing material that can be used is limited to the 
amount that can be succeasfully rolled on the felt. If the particles 
are too large they may damage the felt in rolling. Ready roofings 
are also made of one, two, or three pUes of thin treated felt, bonded 
and surface coated with asphalt or coal-tar pitch in the factory, and 
applied as individual sheets in the field. Coal tar, however, is not 
considered the best material for a high-grade ready roofing. These 
and other varieties are made up in rolls of standard widths and 
weights, of one and two squares, accompanied by the nails and 
cement necessary to apply them. The standard width is 36 inches, 
and the standard weights arc: 35 pounds for one ply, 45 pounds 
for two plies, and 55 pounds for three plies. However, there is no 
uniformity of practice among the different manufactiu*ers. In apply- 
ing these sheets they are usually laid in the direction of the width of 
the roof, overlapping from 2 to 6 inches, cemented with a bitumi- 
nous solution (usually some bitumen dissolved in a volatile oil), and 
nailed down with the nails not more than 2 inches apart. The best 
type of nails are made of No. 12 gauge wire, with a cap made of cold- 
rolled hoop steel welded on in the factory. 

Prepared roofings are cheap, easily applied, and quite durable, 
but as a class, somewhat inferior to a first class built-up roof. The 
weakest points about ready roofing are the narrow laps and the fact 
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that usually a large part of the roof is covprwi with but ono layer 
of the material, hence a single break will cauee a leak. 

There are a great many varieties and qualities of ready roofing, 
the heavier varieties, in gcneriil, being more desirable. There are 
also many methods for holding them down against weather con- 
ditions. Fig. 35 shows ready roofing applied to a flat roof, lapped, 
and nailed down with metal cleat'^. So or similarly protected, 
these roofings are equally serviceable for flat and pitched roofs. 

Appljdng Ready Roofings. There are various ways of applying 
prepared roofing, depending on whether utility or architectural 
effects are most dcHiniiile. To secure the latter effect, the roofing 
felt should be. applied with the pitch of the roof, the joints and roofing 
nails being covered with a molded batten of woo<i, about I inch by li 
inches. The under aide of this batten should be rabbeted to a depth 
of J inch to make room for the heads of the roofing nails. The rabbet 
should l>e filled with a plastic cement, such as accompanies the roof- 
ing, and the latter then securely nailed. Roofs so prepared have the 
appearance of a standing-seam tin roof. The most common method 
of applying ready roofings, however, is as follows: 

A good foundation for the roofing is very important. Hence the 
practice advised for applj-ing shpjithing boards in connection with 
shingle roofs is directly applicable here. Also in the case of cracks 
or knot holes, in the boards it is good practice to tack pieces of 
tin over them. If the weather is warm, the ready roofing should be 
imrolled and allowed to lie exposed to the sim and air to thoroughly 
flatten out, and stretched before being nailed down, otherwise it 
may wrinkle or buckle. If the weather is cold, the roofing should be 
kept in a warm room just before it is tmrolied and used, taking special 
care to stretch it out thoroughly and nailing it in place while still 
warm. Sheets should not be cut when spread on top of those 
already laid, nor should the roofing be torn, but always cut with a 
sharp knife to insure straight edges. For very steep roofs it is often 
better to cut the desired lengths on the floor. It is very important 
to plan the work in advance as far as possible, particularly at flash- 
ings, aromid vertical walls, chimneys or any other projections from 
the roof and at laps or joints. 

The roofing material should always be laid so as to have the 
seams or laps run parallel with the sheathing boards, as this arrange- 
ment will insure a uniform and even nailing surface for securing it. 
Great care is required to see that the roofing laps over solid sheathing 
boards, and not over a joint or crack. If a lap, on account of the 
position of a previous sheet, .should occur so as to bring the nailing 
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points directly over a joint or a crack in the sheathing boards, 
the next sheet should be shifted an inch or two so as to avoid 
the crack. 

Upon a flat roof the sheets are laid with the slope of the roof 
when the alieathing boards run that way. Beginning at the left, 
the first sheet is unrolled and placed so as to permit about 3 inchee 
to extend up against (he fire wall, or in the event that the roofing is 
turned over sheathing boards at the side, 1 or 2 inches should be 
allowed for this purpose, and from Ij to 2 inches at the eaves or 
end of the sheet. This sheet must he carefully adjusted and flattened 
into )K)sition, folding the sheet carefully where it projects against 
the fire wall so as to make a good corner without breaking the felt. 
it is temporarily secured in place by driving a few nails along its 
edge and end; then the next sheet is unrolled, allowing it to overlap 
at least 2 inches, being carefiJ to obtain a uniform lap along the 
entire seam. After this second sheet is carefully adjust<?d and 
Battened out, it should be nailed directly over the 2-inch lap, placing 
the nails within | inch of it« edge. This is repeated until the entire 
roof is covered. 

Making watertight flashings against fire walls, is equally £is 
important as making watertight joints between plies and laps in 
tlic various roofing materials. This is discussed in the following 
article. ^^^ 

Roor Flashings ^^^| 

An important part of the construction of roofs and roof parapet 
walls on large brick or concrete buildings is the Hashing. Flashing 
may be defined as a piece of metal or waterproof mat^iial used to 
keep water from penetrating the joints principally between a fire 
wall or projection through the roof of a. building or other structure. 
Its efficient location and application as well as the selection of the 
best material are matters that require careful study. For general 
work most roofers can supply and apply flashings meeting all re- 
quirements. 

The vital part of a brick parapet wall is the inner side, which 
heretofore was made up of common brick laid up in ordinary lime 
mortar. As a result, and owing to the freezing of the brick above 
the roof flashing — duo to saturation from snow or rain— many brick 
parapet walls, after a few years became a crumbling mass. In 
consequence the fla.shing ln'came loosened and water percolated 
through Ihe joints to the ilclriment of the interior. To avoid the 
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above condition it is now the practice to build the inner side of the 
brick parapets of hard burned vitrified brick laid up in cement 
mortar and covering the top with a waterproof coping. In addi- 
tion to this the roofing material is sometimes carried up to the 
imder side of the coping. But a common procedure is to take 
one or more strips of felt or ready roofing about 12 inches wide, 
folded in the center and fitted into angles at fire walls, chimneys, 
etc., so that 6 inches project up these surfaces and 6 inches lap over 
the roofing. These strips are fastened (if more than one is used 
as on composition roofs) with a row of nails at the upper edge of the 
upper strip by driving them into the mortar joints between the 
bricks, and securing the lower edges (if ready roofing is being applied) 
with a row of nails applied similar to an ordinary lap, or by mopping 
with pitch or asphalt (if composition roofing is applied) and com- 
pletely coating the siu^ace of the flashing strip as is ordinarily done 
on the roofing proper. All flashings on brick walls, etc., should be 
counter flashed with metal so as to prevent water from eventually 
working in behind them. These counter flashings must be thoroughly 
secured in a mortar joint above the roof flashings and turned down 
over the seam for at least 4 inches. For buildings subjected to 
gases and fumes, saturated felt properly coated with good asphalt 
or pitch preparations will give good results. For buildings located 
outside of industrial centers, non-corrosive metal flashings give very 
good results. A very efficient means of fastening both the flashing 
and counter flashing is shown in detail (applicable both for com- 
position and ready roofing at parapets) in Fig. 36. This detail, 
recommended as good practice by the American Railway Engineering 
Association,* makes use of a 2- by 4-inch timber with one edge 
beveled, laid continuous in the parapet at the proper height in place 
of a stretcher course of brick. This serves as a nailing strip for a 
light wooden strip holding the flashing and counter flashing in place. 
After placing the flashing the slot is completely sealed up with cement 
grout or roofing cement. 

For the proper flashing of concrete parapet walls the detail shown 
in Fig. 36 can be recommended. * A 2- by 4-inch piece of lumber is 
ripped on the diagonal as shown and then placed in the forms at the 
desired height, the upper strip being securely nailed thereto, so as to 
insure its removal when forms are taken down, while the lower piece 
is just tacked to forms (from outside) with wires or nails driven into 
it as shown to anchor it to the concrete. The flashing and counter 
flashing are then placed in the same manner as for brick wails. 

♦ Concrete Vol. 9. No. 6, December, 1916, p. 197. 
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An ingenious and inexpensive flashing ii^ shown in Fig. 37. The 
metal lock referreil to in the diagram is of galvanized sheet iron, 
and acts as the backbone for ihe flaj^bing, which may be made of 
ordinary felt or strips of pre pared -roofing felt, th&ie often being 
substituted for the more expensive all-metal flashings. 




BRICK PARAPET 



CONCRETE PARAPET 



Fia. 38.— Flashing Details. 



Roof Cutters ^^^| 

The function of imperviou.s roofing is to shod the rainwater ao 
that none finds entrance into the building. On small and unmi- 
portant structures, rainwater is allowed to drip off the eaves, often 
discoloring the walls. On most structures, however, both large tnd 
small, provision is made for taking care of the drio by providing 
gutters directly under the eaves, or other roof plane, and in the 
valleys of the roof. The most modern practice is to slope the roofa 
of buildings so as to provide drainage in the direction of the center 
of the structure, where the gutters and conductors are arranged for 
easy access. This arrangement avoids marring the architectural 
effect of the facade. Fip;. 38 shows ty]jieal arrangements of metal 
gutters and conductors, for mil! und fnctorj' buildings. 
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Flo. 37.— Showing Method of Uaing Felt io Place of MeUl Floshinga. (Metal 
Lock Uluatrated is Patented.) 




Fio. 38. — Eave and Valley Gutters of Galvaoiied Iron or St«el. (American 
Bridge Co. 'a StaDdards.) 
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Gutters Rhoukl be slopwl not less than 1 inch in 15 f«>t, and 
if made of sheet iron, or steel, should preferably be galvanized than 
tinned because the latter variety corrodes more easily around an 
abrasion or other shght damage. The gutters and leaders, or con- 
ductors, made of these metals should be of No. 22 to 20 gauge 
(18 to 22 ounces per square foot). On the better class of structures, 
gutters and conductors are usually matle of copper, in which case 
the nietal used varies in weight, from 14 lo 20 ounces per square foot. 
Hanging gutters are frequently made of considerable length; there- 
fore they should be strongly built, as otherwise they are liable to 
deflect from a uniform grade. Siuiple and inexpensive gutters are 
often made by fastening a strip uf wood, of appropriate siz^, close 
to the end of the cave of the roof and sloping towards the conductor. 
This strip runs along the entire length of the eave, and is covered 
by the material used for the roofing, or by sheet metal. This 
practice, however, is mainly resorted to on low buildings, such as 
mill buildings and small-town railroad stations. 
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Definition, Use and Varieties cf Functioaal Roofings. Functi( 
roofings consist of such materials as both waterproof and roof the 
uppermost part of a struclure; that is, they are compositive and 
include all those not covered by the previous types of roofings. 
Most of the functional roofings are of recent origin and have a 
limited use because they are usually adapted to special types or 
temporary' structures. They are for the most part though, efficient 
and often inexpensive. The following are examples of functional 
roofings: 

Corrugated or crimped galvanized sheet iron (see Fig. 3P) and 
asbestos-covered corrugated sheet iron (see Fig. 40). These are 
often used for the roofs of freight cars and small mill buildings; 
also metal shingles, which have a limite<l use on railroad strucUirea. 
In general, however, steel or impure iron materials are avoided, 
esjwcially on important structures, even though these materials are 
protected, because of the necessity of frequent repair or renewals. 
The structural-composite roofing shown in Fig. 41 is serviceable 
for train sheds, depots, and large mill buildings. Heavy cotton 
canvas, sometimes treated with a preservative, but always painted, 
is extensively used as roofing for freight and passenger railroad 
cars and on decks of ferry boats. Glass roofings, for which there 
are many methotis of making watertight joints (two of which 




!9.— Corrugated Golv&oizetl-inin Roofing, Showing Method of 

and Plafihiag. 




Fia. iO.^ABbcBtOB-covcrwl Corrugated Roofing. 
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\. Fio. 42. — Two Tj-pes of Wat^rlight .Toints in Puttyleas Glass Roofing. (Pat 
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shown in Fig. 42) are well-adapted for depots and general skylights 
of buildings; also for roofs of buildings used in the production of 
motion pictures. Roofs of many factory buildings and all concrete 
buildings are made either of reinforced concrete or, to insure better 
watertightness, have an integral waterproofing compound added to 
the concrete. 

The method of applying functional roofings depends on the 
material and also somewhat on the structure. Sheet and corrugated 
galvanized iron are usually nailed down to the purlins and lapped 
both lengthwise and crosswise as shown in Fig. 43, A. Sometimes 
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Fig. 43. 

A. Methods of Nailing Down Corrugated Sheet Iron on Roofs and Sidings. 

B. Methods of Applying Sheet or Corrugated Roofing to Roof Framework. 

small iron cleats are riveted to the sheets which hook on to angle 
irons screwed on to the purlins or roof frame work. Fig. 43, B, 
shows several methods in common use. The former method pro- 
duces a more durable and watertight roof. 

The slab type of functional roofing is usually made so as to lap 
over each other and fit into prepared grooves. The joints are usually 
made watertight with an adhesive, elastic compound. 

A roof built of concrete blocks or blocks of any other material 
will not of itself be watertight because of the many joints; such 
roofs must first be waterproofed usually with a membranous roofing 
material, hence these materials cannot be classed as functional 
roofings. 



^ CHAPTER IV 

WATERPROOFING EXPANSION JOINTS IN ICASONRT 

Function and Properties of Expansion Joints. Expansion joints 
constitute one of the basic causes contributing to the diflSculty of 
making masonry structures watertight. When masonry is to be 
waterproofed its expansion joints must be so made that water cannot 
pass through them. This is usually accomplished either by some 
form of tongue and groove, by a bent cutoff plate, by gaskets, and 
so forth, in endless variety. Designers usually include some form 
of bitumen or other sticky, plastic material as a joint filler. 

To devise a joint that will remain tight under all conditions of 
weather and stress is exceedingly difficult. Most failures of water- 
proofing are due to the lack of joints, to joints not placed where the 
tensile stress is large, to narrow joints, or to joints which do not 
remain watertight. In a great many cases if an adequate number of 
good watertight joints were provided no other waterproofing would 
be required. Concrete and other masonry can nearly always be 
made as impervious as necessary between cracks, and therefore the 
waterproofing of a structure is often a question of waterproofing 
its joints. Hence,, we shall investigate, (1) the methods used for 
the proper provision for expansion and contraction in concrete or 
other masonry; and (2) the methods used for proper waterproofing 
of the joints. 

Expansion joints are used in structures to allow the masonry to 
expand and contract freely with changing temperature, and to per- 
mit other necessary, small, internal movements and readjustments. 
Expansion joints are, in fact, simply cracks built into the masonry 
to anticipate or take the place of the internal cracks and breaks. 
A sufficient number of these joints must be provided to avoid dis- 
figuring the masonry with unsightly cracks (see Fig. 124). The 
following instance demonstrates the commonest way that cracks 
occur in masonry. Structural materials have a varying coefficient 
of expansion* (see Table XXX). 

* The coefficient of expansion for any material is the factor which expresses 
the change per unit of length for each degree of temperature. 

124 
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The coeflScient of expansion for concrete is variously assumed 
as .0000055 or .0000065 per deg. Fahr. (about i inch in 100 feet 
for each 15 deg. Fahr.). These coeflBcients vary somewhat with 
different proportions and kinds of aggregate in the concrete. Assum- 
ing for concrete a modulus of elasticity of 2,000,000 pounds per 
square inch and an ultimate tensile strength of 200 pounds per square 
inch, a distortion, in tension, of 0.0001 inch will fracture it.* Fifteen 
degrees Fahr. drop in temperature produces this change in length 
and is thus just sufficient to break restrained concrete. 

Monolithic Construction Obviates Expansion Joints. To avoid 
the use of expansion joints, small structures are often built as mono- 
liths for which the waterproofing is fairly simple. Larger structures 
can be built monolithic by imbedding sufficient steel in the concrete 
so that the concrete is not stressed beyond its breaking strength. 

The elimination of joints by this method may be carried a step 
further. Reinforcing metal can be placed the whole length of a 
structiu^ of any size or of a structure whose ends are restrained. 
But in this case the function of the steel is quite different from 
ordinary reinforcing steel. Fifteen degrees drop in temperature will 
break the concrete as if the steel was not present. But the intro- 
duction of the steel merely causes the cracks to be smaller and 
closer together. Steel has about the same coefficient of expansion 
as concrete. But the ratio of ultimate tensile strength to modulus 
of elasticity is so much greater with steel than with concrete that, 
while concrete is broken by a 15 deg. Fahr. drop in temperature, 
a drop of 100 degrees only stresses steel to its safe working stress, 
a drop of 175 degrees to its yield point, and no temperature change 
whatever is able to break it. A moderate amount of steel makes 
the cracks so small and close together that they are unnoticeable. 
The actual quantity of steel, which can be readily computed, varies 
between .1 per cent and .3 per cent of the cross-sectional area 
of ihe concrete depending on climate and local conditions, as, 
for instance, whether the structure is above or below ground. 
None the less it must be borne in mind that the concrete 
is fractured and that therefore water will find its way through, 
particularly if under a head. The total cross-section of the cracks 
will be about the same in both cases, but the capillary and fluid 
friction through the mass will considerably reduce the permeability 
of the concrete, and eventually these minute cracks may be closed up 
with silt, thus making the structure completely watertight. 

* Modulus of elasticity equals stress divided by deformation; using th^se 
valpes the deformation is 0.0001. 
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Design and Spacing of Expansion Joints. The width of a joint 
controls the longitudinal movement of each section, and, hence, 
controls the movement of the entire structure. Therefore expansion 
joints should be large enough to accommodate any movement that 
may occur and spaced sufficiently close together to eliminate all other 
cracks or joints. In other words, the joints must be so spaced that 
under all conditions of temperature change, loadinfCi vibration, or 
foundation settlement, the masonry between the joints will be a 
single monolith. The proper location and desifjn of these joints 
require forethought, experience and good judgment. 

To design a joint, the change in length is com|iuted for the tem- 
perature variation of the particular chmate. This is increased as 
needed to allow for other movements, plus a small amount as a fac- 
tor of safety. The spacing of the joints is determined by computing 
the frictional resistance to movement between the masonry surfaces. 
The joints must be so close together that the stress resulting from this 
friction is within the safe tensile strength of the masonry. Stresses 
due to other causes must of course be computed and combined with 
the friction stress. 

Joints may be located at iutei-vals of from 25 to 50 feet, although 
under favorable conditions and sufficient reinforcement, lai^er 
sections may be used. But the larger the section between joints, 
the wider should the joint be made. For restrained structures and 
large gravity retaining walla, the maximum distance that joints 
should be spaced is 50 feet. Concrete walls which are less than 3 or 
4 feet in thickness, and subject to about 60 deg. Fahr. seasonal 
change of temperature, should have joints spaced about 30 feet apart. 

Joints in Brick Masonry. Expansion joints in brick masonry 
are rarely employed, but the joints between the bricks require care- 
ful attention where impervious walls are necessary, as for instance, 
in residences. 

The mortar in the joints of brick masonry is usually deficient in 
density and hence is quite absorbent and more or less permeable. 
Often for the sake of enhancing the appearance of a residence the 
mortar is raked out of the joints for a depth varying between J and 1 
inch and left so. This is poor practice because very little mortar 
may remain near the front face of the brick to prevent the percolation 
of water especially when aided by a driving rain. This often happens, 
resulting in damp and wet interiors. Where it is proposed to use 
this type of joint Jn the masonry, then, to make these joints imper- 
vious, half the raked-out space should be filled with a pointing 
mortar. The pointing material may be either neat cement or mortar 
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composed of Portland cement and sand in equal proportions, mixed 
with enough water to form a stiff paste. This paste should b^ 
tamped in with a metal calking tool and the joint facings can then 
be finished according to one of the pointings shown in Fig. 44. 

Where this practice is not resorted to, i.e., where neither raking 
nor special joint mortar are employed, and where dry and damp- 
proof interiors are desired (assuming that the best grade of bricks 
were used) then the mortar joint proper, made^is the work progressed, 
should also be pointed as illustrated. 

The Slip-tongue and Plane-of-weak-bond Joints. The types of 
expansion joints used in practice are almost as varied as the types of 
masonry structures built nowadays. The simplest expansion joint 
for concrete dams, walls, etc., is a plane of weak bond in the structure, 





FLUSH JOINT STRUCK JOINT WEATHER JOINT 

FiQ. 44. — ^Types of Mortar Joints Used for Appearance and Utility. 



made by building one section first and coating it with bitumen or 
other compound, or nailing to it one or more plies of treated felt, 
sometimes bonded with bitumen, against which the concrete of the 
second section is poured. 

That it is necessary to create a plane of weak bond in the structure, 
by interposing some form of coating or sheeting between the joints 
of all sections, is evident from the fact that the separation at the 
joints is not otherwise uniformly perfect. When joints are formed 
without interposing any sheetings or other separating material, 
then by pouring one section after the adjoining section has set, no 
adhesion of any large amount would be expected under these con- 
ditions; yet it often happens that there is a strong enough bond to 
break through solid concrete alongside the joint. This is evidenced 
by the many meandering cracks (other than shrinkage cracks) often 
seen close to and paralleling the V-groove formed in the face of 
concrete walls at joints. 
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Another phase of the joint problem worth noting is the protection 
of horizontal joints. In the t-onstruetion of concrete walls, abut- 
ments, etc., almost sole attention is given to vertical expansion 
joints and their protection against the seepage of water through 
them. Little if any real attention ia paid to horizontal joints, and 
yet it is these joints that are mostly responsible for discoloration 
(see Fig. 2) and equally responsible for leakage in these and other 
structures. Whether the horizontal joint be a days-work joint or a 
construction joint, its existence is a source of danger to the unity 
of the structure from the waterproofing point of view, and should be 
cared for as effectively as vertical joints. Fig. 45 shows an efTective 




Fio. 46. — Location of Horizontal BafBe Joints in W&Ila uid Tanka. 



method of waterproofing horizontal joints. Its efficiency is some- 
times doubtful Ijecaiise the slip tongue, which is generally made of 
sheet iron, and tliough sometiines painted with a preserving com- 
pound, too often corrodes and vitiates its function. What should be 
used as a slip tongue to avoid such defects is a non-corrosive material 
and such may be made of tough elastic asphalt strips similar to the 
precast expansion joint fillci-s used in concrete road construction. 
Fig. 48 shows such a scheme of protecting horizontal joints in which 
the barrier is placed on the finished concrete in the form of a strip, 
before the new concrete is deposited. 

DlustTBtions of Expansion Joints. One requisite for all fo rms 
pf expansion joints is that they be so constructed as to retaia'J 
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joint filler (which alone waterproofs the joints) as long as the struc- 
ture lasts. A second requisite is that the joint filler itself retain its 
properties, and last equally as long, or allow of replacement at 
definite intervals. The first requisite will be well provided for by 
adhering to the basic type of joints shown in Fig. 46, modified, of 
courae, to conform to any special requirement. The second requisite 
will be satisfied by any material which <loes not lose its " body " 
or substantial character, adhesiveness and elasticity, at least not 
rapidly, and is not affected by water. Such compounds are dis- 
cussed further on in this chapter. 




VERTICAL EXPANSION JOINTS 
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HORIZONTAL EXPANSION JOINTS 

Fto. 46.— Bade Types of Waterproofed ExpanaioD Joints. 



F^. 47 (-4, B, C and D) is taken from a report by the Committee 
on Buildings and Structures of the American Electrical Railway 
Engineers Association. These joints have several interesting 
features which are evident and self-explanatory. 

Fig. 48 illustrates a method of waterproofing horizontal and 
vertical joints in concrete walls; the former by means of gaskets or 
strips of fabric thickly coated with a bituminous material: the latter 
by means of rolls of the same material fitted in a prepared groove of 
one sectioD and surrounded by the concrete as poured for the next 
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Fio. 47. — Typical Forms of Waterproofed EximnBion Joiuta Used for Various 
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section, with the rest of the joint between sections filled with several 
plies of treated felt. It is possible to make very efficient expansion 
joints in this manner, provided the compound used for treating the 
fabric, of which the gaskets and rolls are made, remains tacky and 
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Fio. 48. — Horizontal Waterproof Baffle, and Vertical Expansion Joint and Joint 
Filler Used on Concrete Retaining Wall of the Brighton Beach Line, B.R.T. 
Railroad System, Brooklyn, New York. 



adheres to the concrete when set, and elastic, so that it " gives " 
when contraction and expansion take place. 

Fig. 49 shows a horizontal joint for a concrete floor. This joint 
is waterproofed by means of a copper V-joint anchored and filled 
with a joint roll, consisting of treated fabric wound tightly on itself 
and covered with some tenacious and elastic compound, which when 
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H • the joint contracts, forma a bulb upward, and on expansion forms a 

^m groove. But this operation is only possibie when the joint filler 

^P adheres tenaciously to the sides of the joiat. 



Fig. 50 is a form of pxpiuision joint advocated for solid bridge 
floors, and patented by Mr. A. H. Khett, Engineer. Fig. 51 (.4 and B) 
is from the Waterproofing Specifications of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St, Paul Railway, and allows their method of waterproofing 





Fig. so, — Waterproofed F.xpanaioii .luinl for Solid I'loiir Bridge. (P 



bridge floor expansion joints. This method consist* in applying 
two continuous strips of treated felt, 36 inches wide, over the expan- 
sion joints, being careful to see that no bitumen gets between or 
under the two strips of treated felt. Then the top strip is mopped 
with hot bitumen and the waterproofing projier carried over the top 
of the felt as if no joint existed. 
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The joint shown in Pig. 52, A, is a vertical square or rectangular 
recess filled with plastic clay. The clay must be of the best quality, 
placed while wet and rammed absolutely solid into place, otherwise* 
it will not cohere into a unit mass. Fig. 52, B, shows tne rectangular 
and triangular tongue-and-groove types of joints commonly used 
for small masonry bridges and abutments, parapet walls and retain- 
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Fig. 51. — "Unfilled" Tjrpe of Waterproofed Expansion Joint. 



ing walls. They form merely a weak bond in the structure, but 
permit lateral movement and so prevent disalignment. However, 
unless some barrier, as a bituminous sheet or membrane, is inter- 
posed, water will readily seep through these joints. 

Fig. 53 shows a reinforced tongue-and-groove joint successfully 
used on the Compton Hill Reservoir, St. Louis, Missouri.* The 

* Engineering News, December 23, 1915, Vol. 74. 
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joint was filled with treated felt and pitch binder as each section was 
built up. Fig. 54 shows an all-adaptable form of joint waterproofed 
nith a soft asphalt contained in a copper bulb the imbedded portion 
of which is perforated so as to bond more securely. Fig. 123 is an 
efficient foim of joint used by the Delaware, lAckawanna & 
Western R. R. on two of its viaducts. 

Cutoffs in E^iansion Joints. Water should not be allowed to 
enter expansion joints; but if this be inevitable, then it is best to 
use some form of cutoff, near one face of the structure, and to provide 
proper drainage within the structure. Copper, tin, galvaniiied iron, 
lead and zinc sheeting are often used as cutoffs in expansion joints, 
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A. Rectangular Recess in Expansion Joint, Filled with Plastic Clay. 

B. Rectangular and Triangular Tongue-and-groove Expansion Joints. 

and all serve their purpose very well, but the copper sheeting best of 
all. There are two types of cutoffs, known as the internal and exter- 
nal. One of the best illustrations of modern practice showing the 
use of the internal type of cutoff is in the expansion joints of the 
Kensico Dam on the CatskiU Aqueduct of New York City. 

The expansion joints in tliis dam contain a strip of copper placed 
across each joint near the upstream face to cut off leakage (see Fig. 
55, /i). This cutoff was constructed in the following manner: 
A |x)rtion of the strip was placed in a groove in the vertical face 
of the masonry forming one side of the expansion joint, and sur- 
rounded with concrete or mortar, allowing the remainder of the 
strip to i>roject, as shown in detail in Fig. 55, A. 
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Fto. 53. — Detail of Reinforced Exp&nsion Joint far Retaining Walla. 




''lo. M, — ^Type of Waterproofed Expansion Joint Used on the Brooklyn-Cnghton 
Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Aft#T the concrete or mortar in the groove had set, the central 

' part of the projecting strip and the portions of the vertical faces of ' 

the masonry against which it rests were coated with hot paraffin or 

other suitable substance to prevent the adhesion of the strip to 

I the concrete where it crosses the expansion joint. Concrete was 

I then placed and carefully rammed around the projecting strip on 

I tiie other side of the joint, care being taken to thoroughly clean 

I the uncoated portion of the strip before placing the concrete. The 

I strips were built up in sections, riveted together with copper rivets. 

The operation of this cutoff is as follows: As the masonry 

^wntracts, the expansion joint Ls, of course, enlarged. Water enter- 

g at D (Fig. 55, C) will proceed as far as the junction of the copper 

I'ibip E and the masonry. From there the water cannot get around 




Reinforced Concrete 



to the other junction at F Hence it remains there and freeees 
when cold weather seta in The effect of this freezing ami the con- 
sequent thawing H eumulative upon the Ptructure in that when 
ICC forms the water expands exerting a foite in the same direction 
as the contiaction of the masonry caused by the lowering of the 

I temperature On the other hand when thawing sets m the raobihtv 
of the water returns and the masonry expands uminped(.d The 
eopper etnp being placed near the upstream face keeps the rest of 
the joint practically drj 
The internal cutoff is not hunted only to large and massue struc- 
tures, but mav be and hai been used \ery successfully on reinforced 
concrete pipes for convening water even under pre'^ure These 
pipes are usually made in small Unglhs 3 to 10 feet of scientifically 
gradedaggregateniixed iiialiout thcfollowingproportions 1 IJ 2J 
J The connection between longlhs is made in the form of an expansion 
V|(Mnt, such as shown m 1 ig 5b which is patented This expansion 
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joint has an internal cutoff in the form of a strip of soft copper cast 
in the spigot end and passing clear around the pipe, being crimped 
as shown to permit the longitudinal movement of the sections. 
The other end is set in mortar lanimed mto the joint from the inside, 
and protected with a coat of neat cement, a-s shown. The joints 
are made free to open and close by the application to the face of the 
spigots of a bituminous paint 




—Detail of Expansion Joint tor Bridge Floor. 



An expansion jouit in which the water is not only prevented from 
entering, but is quickly drained off if it should enter, is shown in 
Fig. 57- This was also usetl on work connected with the Catskill 
Aqueduct iu New York City. Fig. 58 shows another joint of this 
type {sliding expansion joint) unique in its design, adapted to and 
iised on the road slabs and sidewalks of the concrete arch l>ridge in 
l^ansas City, Mo.' A similar joint, modified so that sliding is 
• Engineering Record, Vol. 75. No. 3, Januury 20, 1907, p. 109. 
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obtained by means of short pieces of old rails inilxHlded in the base I 
of siiibs and top of piers and abutments, was used on a double- | 
tmt'k concrete railroad bridge over the Okaw River in Illinois.* 

The ejtternal cutoff is much used by railroad enRineers for retain- 
iDft walls and deserves a wider application than it at present enjoys. 
This cutoff usually consists of a fold formed by laying the membrane 




SIDEWALK EXPANSION JOirfT 
Fig 58 —Road Slab and Sidewalk Waterpmofed Expansion Joints I led in 
Fljor of CoDcrple Arrh Bridgp o\er (he Blue Ri\(t Snope Park Kantaa 
Cit> Mo 



u! whatever material is being used for the waterpioofing, over a 
1-inch pipe at the joint in the concrete to allow for the expansion 
in the atructurc. The pipe is removed after the mat is completed. 
TTtis mat is then covered with a protective coat of mortar or concrete, 
and sometimes with mastic. The external cutoff type of expansion 
oint shown in Fig. 59 was lieaigned by H. J. Finebaum, engineer, 
• Engineering News-Record, Vol. 80, No. 8, February 21, 1018. 
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and used on the new Hill-to-Hill Imdge at Bethlehem. P«nn,* It 
consists of two pieces of cop|)or held in the concrete by lugs made by 
bending back the split ends of each piece and placed on each side 
of the joint with one end projecting through a groove in the con- 
crete bejond the inside face of the wall These protruding ends 
are then l<ent over to hold a copper flithing piece across the joint 
between the sections of the wall The flashing and straps are then 




I. 59. — An External Cut-off Type of Expansifin Joint Used o 
to-Hill UhaReat Hpllilehi^m, Penn. 



bound together, an shown, with the waterproofing fabric, against 
which the fill is placed. A thin masonry protective cover would be 
of advantage to the waterproofing fabric. In place of the copper 
straps the grooves might bo filled with mortar with better assurance 
of watortightness. 

Physical-acting Expansion Joint Fillers. Various materials are 

needed for filhiig expansion joints such as those considered above, 

" EneinoerinR Nfwa-Record, Vol. SO, No. 8, February 21, 1918. 
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and their properties must differ in accordance with the usea they 
are put to. 

There are on the market numerous expansion-joint fillers, but 
comparatively few possess all of the requisite properties for such a 
material. The essential properties are (1) to be chemically unaf- 
fected by the elements; (2) to completely fill the joints at all tem- 
peratures; (3) to constantly adhere to the two sides of the joint; 
(4) to be elastic, plastic and cohesive at climatic temperatures. 

As with many waterproofing materials so with many expansion- 
joint fillers, their composition is usually kept secret and carefully 
guarded, even from the purchaser. Therefore the only assurance 
one has of obtaining the right materials is the selling companies' 
guarantee: or else the architect, engineer or contractor must resort 
to chemical analyses and physical tests, and though these tests are 
quite expensive, it is the safest way. On large engineering work 
this is very important and on building construction quite essential. 

In this connection it is of material interest to know that the 
chief cause of failure of joint fillers is loss of their sticky condition. 
This occurs for the following reasons: (1) Evaporation of solvents 
with the consequent hardening of the material; (2) loss of light oila 
due to capillary action with the consequent decrease in volume of 
the material; (3) leading on of water-soluble material with the conse- 
quent porosity of the joint fillers; (4) chemically unstable material 
with the consequent decay of the joint filler. A material that is 
immune, at least for several years, from the ravages of these four 
agents makes an ideal joint filter. 

It is common knowledge that such materials as tar compounds 
and blown asphalts* are extensively used and make good expansion 
joint fillers for many purposes. But their indiscriminate use in the 
past was followed by many failures. Investigation beforehand 
would have obviated these disappointments. It woidd have dis- 
closed the fact that many tar compounds (made for this purpose) 
leach out all too soon, and that blown asphalts are but short-lived 
when exposed to the elements. Various putties are used as joint 
fillers, but unless the liquid part is of such nature and consistency 
that it will not evaporate or be absorbed, these mixtures will harden 
and shrink, as will also those containing animal and vegetable 
materials. Hence the necessity for thorough testing of these 
products. 



* Refined asphalta acted upon by steam or ai 
process produws a certain amount of oxidation ii 
toughness of the product. 



' infused through ita mass, which 
the asphalt, resulting in grfat^r 
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A commonly used joint filler for joints between st^el and con- 
crete (such joints usually being shaped like a " V," or sometimes 
rectangular) is a good grade of medium bard refined aaphalt, mixed 
with from 5 to 10 per cent of grahamite, depending upon the melting- 
point desired for the final product. Such a mixture is tough, rub- 
bery and durable. At ordinary temperatures it is hard, but elastic. 
In applying this compound, it must be melted and poured into or 
mopped over the joints. 

Bituminous mastics are also much used for filling V-joints and 
for roof flashings with good results. These are usually made of 
medium-consistency coal-tar pitch or asphalt, mixed with about 20 
per cent of cement or limestone dust and asliestos. A mixture of 
about 45 per cent pine-tar pitch, 30 per cent of petroleum oil and 25 
per cent of filler asbestos, is another extensively used filler for the 
same purpose. 

For certain types of concrete structures such as retaining and 
abutment walls, a mixture of clay and oil in various proportions is 
sometimes used as an expansion joint filler. The vertical joint in 
these structures is usually a plane of weak-bond with an enlarged 
space near the back of the wall shaped either as a rectangle or a 
triangle, and it is in this space that the joint filler is placed. The 
rest of the joint is closed up by the insertion of from one to three 
plies of treated felt, usually nailed to the face of the green concrete, 
and against which the new concrete is poured in forming the wall. 
The specific object of the joint filler is to intercept any percolation 
of water along the joint. 

Another joint filler usable for the same purpose and also for 
roof flashings, is composed of coal tar and powdered slate, in equal 
parts by weight. This mixture is applied cold with a trowel. 

The following compounds are very serviceable for filling hori- 
zontal joint* in masonry because they remain elastic at comparatively 
low temperatures. However, all the bituminous fillers must be 
completely encased, as they have a constant though imperceptible, 
flowing tendency, and will actually flow away in time unless pre- 
vented. Many expansion-joint failures are traceable to the n^lect 
of guarding against this. The degree of hardness for all bituminous 
joint fillers is based on climate and local conditions. Usually these 
types of joint fillers also require preheating and pouring during 
application. 

(1) A Mexican petroleum of about 18 d^. to 2] deg. Baum^, 
refined so as to leave the heavier oils with the basic asphalt, then 
blown with compressed air until it has a melting-point of about 175 
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deg. Fahr. (79.5 deg. Cent.) by the Cube-in-water method. To 
apply this material it must be heated and poured into, or mopped 
over, the joint. 

(2) Any good-grade refined asphalt of medium consistency to 
which is added about 5 per cent of stearin pitch and then boiled 
down to a dense consistency. This material is melted and poured 
into the joint when applied. 

(3) A blown refined Mexican asphalt mixed with about 3 per cent 
of gilsonite. The asphalt used in making this mixture should melt 
at about 140 deg. Fahr. (60 deg. Cent.) by the Cube-in-water method, 
and the mixture at about 175 deg. Fahr., by the same method. The 
kind of asphalt used governs the percentage of gilsonite to be added; 
for example, a California asphalt would require about 10 per cent 
gilsonite. The amount also depends on the climate and local 
condition of the work. 

(4) A refined Trinidad asphalt having a melting-point of about 
200 deg. Fahr. by the Cube-in-water method, 88 per cent; gilsonite 7 
per cent; and grahamite 5 per cent. This mixture is especially ap- 
plicable to warm climates. 

(5) Any good-grade refined asphalt of medium consistency, 80 
per cent; linseed or China wood oil 10 per cent; and fine mineral 
matter (but no sand) 10 per cent. 

(6) A petroleum residuum in the form of a grease (petrolatum), 
for instance, and free of light or volatile oils makes one of the best 
joint fillers for V-joints of the type shown in Fig. 129. 

Chemical-acting Joint Fillers. Chemical joint fillers, that is, 
those compounds that become operative only after chemical action 
has proceeded in their substance while embedded in the joint, are 
not really expansion-joint fillers. But they are considered here 
because they are a means of making watertight joints in engineering 
structures. 

For calking joints in steel and iron tunnels, especially those of 
the segmental type (see Fig. 136), materials of the following formulas 
have been found serviceable. 

(1) Powdered pig iron, mixed with half as much lime, a quarter 
as much of powdered sand, and about one-eighth as much of salam- 
moniac. This gives a hard, waterproof, joint filler. 

(2) Eighty parts fine iron borings, one part salammoniac, two 
parts flour of sulphur, all by weight and mixed to a paste. This 
mixture forms a quick-setting joint filler.* 

(3) The following mixture is a slow-setting joint filler: Two 

* Molesworth's Pocket Book of Engineering. 
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hundred parts fine iron borings, two parts salammoniac, one part 
flour of sulphur, all by weight and mixed to a paate. This is prefer- 
able to the former, if the joint is not to be put into use immediately. 

(4) A rust joint can be made by mixing ten parts of iron filings 
and three parts of chloride of lime to a paste with water. This 
material, when applied to the joint, will harden ui about twelve hours. 

(5) For some time past steel joints have been made walerligbt 
by the application of a paste composed of powdered pig iron and 
water only. But an accelerative oxidizing agent is now usually 
added and preferred. 

The joints of steel tanks and all manner of steel and iron con- 
struction where rigidity is practically a property of the structure 
can be made watertight by properly calking with a steel calking 
chisel (see Fig. 115). In fact, this is the common and very successful 
practice at present. Lead wool, introduced a few years ago, has 
been successfully used without oakmn on similar work, and in special 
cases, as when used for calking joints in structural steel work where 
watertight ness is an essential feature of the stmcture. 

It is often necessary to make floor joints of buildings watertight 
so as to prevent leakage and consequent defacement of the ceiling 
below when the floor above it is washed. A compound well adapted 
for filling such joints, and for filling knot holes in wooden floors 
and for other similar purposes, is made of five parts of fresh cheese 
(the so-cttLed Dutch or cottage cheese}, one part of unslaked or pul- 
verized hme, both by volume, kneaded together to a stiff dough. 
This mixture becomes stone-hard, and is insoluble in water. By 
the addition of mineral colors, such as raw or burnt sienna or umber, 
yellow or red ochre, Venetian or Indian red, this putty can be colored 
to any desired shade.* 

• "739 Poiot Questiooa Answered," published by the Painter's Magazine 
of New York, 1904. 



CHAPTER V 
WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 

Selection and Adaptability cf Materials. There are on the 
market numerous waterproofing materials, but comparatively few 
are extensively used. We shall examine the most important of 
them, however, to determine their general properties whence we will 
be able to better understand their use and adaptability for the 
different systems of waterproofing in which they are employed. 
The system of waterproofing and the method of application usually 
determine the character or kind of material to be used, while both 
the material and the system of waterproofing are dependent on the 
type of structure to be waterproofed. For, obviously, an existing 
structure presents different conditions and waterproofing possi- 
bilities from one in the course of construction. Again, a tunnel or 
subway presents different conditions and difficulties than does a 
building or bridge. Hence the need for different waterproofing 
sj'stems, methods and materials. Of course, where several materials 
are equally good, or methods equally applicable, then cost governs. 
A low first cost, however, is not necessarily the most economical, and 
it behooves the architect, engineer and contractor to be calculating 
and cautious in this regard. 

Materials for Different Systems of Waterproofing. Nearly all 
waterproofing materials readily fall under the six systems of water- 
proofing previously considered, namely: (1) ** surface coating"; 
(2) " membrane '^ (3) "mastic"; (4) "integral"; (5) " self- 
densified concrete "; (6) " grouting process." 

Each system however, has certain materials best adapted to 
itself as, for example, in the " surface coating " system, are used: 

(a) Scores of patented and secret compounds. 

(6) Coatings of elaterite, paraffin (oil and solid), mastic, tar, 
asphalt, and mixtures of these, cement, cement grout, neat cement, 
and mixtures of caustic potash or soap and alum. 

(c) Paints composed cf suet, lime, asphalts dissolved in naphtha, 
in benzine or mixed with linseed oil, and other hydrocarbons. 

(d) Enamels consisting of mixtures of linseed oil and rosin or 
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bitumen; solutions of hakelitc juuI proprietary bitmuiiioua 
pounds. 

In the membrane system are mainly used: 

I Natural (refined). 
Artificial (Asphalt-petroleum residi 
Proprietary. 
[ Coal-tar. 
Pitch* (_)il-tar. 

I Proprietary. 

Asphalt saturated felts, papers and fabricsf 
Coal-tar pitch saturated felts, papers and fabrics. 
Oil-tar pitch saturated felts, papers and fabrics. 
Saturated asbestos-felts, asbestos-covered sheet 



Plate steel. 
Cast steel. 
Cast iron. 
Sheet lead, sheet tin, sheet copper, sheet iron. 



i 

ICS. 

•s. 



In the mastic system are used : 

(a) Coal-tar pitch sheet mastic, asphalt sheet mastic. 

(6) Brick-in-mastic courses, tile-in-mastic courses. 

In the " integral " system are used: 

(o) Scores of patenteil and secret compounds. 

(6) Fattening and void-filling materials, such as hydrated lime, 
colloidal clay, mixtures of iron anri aalaimnoniac, stearin and stearates, 
gelatinous and bituminous compounds, pwwdered calcium minerals, 
and combinations of some of these; also, graphite and petroleum oils. 

In " sclf-densified concrete" are used: (a) Ail the well-known 
mineral aggregates, as stone, gravel, sand and cement, plus e-xperi- 
enced labor and careful supervision. 

In the " grouting process " are used: 

(a) Patented and special cements. 

(6) Portland or natural cements {either as neat cement, or with 
sand as grout, and either wet or dry). 

All of the above materials may again be approximately grouped 
under the general terms of " chemical " — and " mechanical "— actr 

* Pitch is ft general term including asphalts and many other substances of a 
hydro-carbon nature, but by usage in the waterprooling field has come lo be 
regtrded as the dcsignulion of coal-lar products, f^pecially coal-tar pitch, 

t Fabrics include Jute, Paiier and Cotton (BurlacJ, also Cotton drilL 
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ing materials depending on whether they act directly or indirectly 
as waterproofing agents, i.e., whether they act through a chemical 
or mechanical change or adaptation, either in their own structure 
or the body of the concrete. This is not always certain or easy to 
determine, but the following division is sufl&ciently correct for all 
practical purposes. 

(a) Materials acting chemically as waterproofing agents: 
Soap, alum, caustic potash, suet, stearin and stearates, rosin, 
calcium, minerals, linseed oil, lime, hydrated lime,'*' salammoniac, 
powdered iron, Portland cement, natural cement, Puzzalon cement, 
sand cement and neat cement. 

(6) Materials acting mechanically as waterproofing agents: 
Paraffin, asphalt, elaterite, gilsonite, grahamite, tar, bakelite, 
coal-tar pitch, oil-tar pitch, mastic, bituminous paints, colloidal clay, 
graphite, gasoline, benzine, naphtha; treated paper, paper burlap; 
treated asbestos felt, treated rag and pulp felt, jute burlap, fabric, 
cotton drill; cast iron, plate steel and all sheet metal, water, sand, 
gravel, stone, cement grout and cement coatings. 

Nature of Materials Acting Chemically as Waterproofing 

Agents 

A certain amount of knowledge regarding the nature of these 
materials is essential to the proper understanding of their use and 
application in the art of waterproofing. It was therefore deemed 
expedient to make the following notes relating to, and affecting 
their use in waterproofing engineering. It is not intended that these 
remarks be exhaustive, but merely explanatory of the properties 
and uses of the more important materials. 

Alum. Common alum is a white powder or crystalline substance 
consisting of a double sulphate of aluminum and potassium. It is 
found native as kalinite and manufactured. It is soluble in 
boiling water in equal parts by weight, but only about 5 per cent 
in water at 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.). In the form of a solu- 
tion it is brushed on a masonry or concrete surface over a previous 
coat of soap solution with which it combines chemically forming a 
stearate of aluminum which acts as a void-filler and also forms a 
water-repellent coating. 

Calcium (compounds). Calcium is a lustrous, white, very duc- 
tile, and malleable metal about as hard (and scarce in the pure form) 
as pure gold. It has the peculiar property of decomposing water 

* Also acta in part at least as an inert void-filler. 
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with evolution of hydrogen. Calcium compounda, are salts of 
calcium and it is these that are used in waterproofing. They occur 
largely diffused in nature in the form of chalk, marble, limestone, 
coral, etc. As calcium sulphate or calcium carbonate (marble) 
it is used in powder form in the manufacture of dampproof paints. 
These comi)oun<)s when mixed with cement and aluminum, form 
many secret (?) wateroroof and dampproof surface-coating com- 
pounds. 

Casein. Casein is on albumen found in the mUk of animals. 
When milk curdles it is due to the coagulation of the casein present, 
which averages about 3 per cent. Acetic acid or a bit of rennet 
will produce curdling and the casein separates as curd. Casein 
is not easily affected by heat. When moist and fat-free, it fonos 
insoluble precipitates' with quicklime, borax or strong sodium silicate 
solutions. In any of these forms it is used as a waterproofing cement. 

Caustic Potash. Potjissium hydroxide is commonly called 
caustic potash. It is a white, sohd substance, very easily melted 
and quite soluble in water or alcohol. In solution it possesses, in the 
ven,' highest degree, the propertic? Icrmed alkahne. In water- 
proofing it is sometimes substituted for soap as a surface coating, 
or it is used with vaiious chemicals in secret (?) waterproofing 
compounds, 

China Wood Oil. China wood oil is obtained from the seeds 
of the fruit that grown on the wood oil tree of the Aleurites species 
of China and Japan. These trees are of comparatively rapid growth, 
with trunks of light, soft wood. The oil w a rapid drying one and 
is largely used in the manufacture of varnish and waterproof cements. 
It is often advantageously substituted for linseed oil in the manu- 
facture of some waterproof paints and varnishes. It is slightly 
heavier than the boiled or raw linseed oil, its specific gravity being 
0.944. 

Hydrated Lime. Hydrated lime is a finely divided white powder 
made of ordinary lime by the addition of just sufiicient water to 
insure complete slaking, and so that the heat generated will evaporate 
all the excess water, leaving the product dn,'. There are several 
grades made, the dlfferenre being mainly in the calcium and mag- 
nesium content: but this is dependent on the source of the carbonate. 
High magnesium lime, though it slakes and sets slower, is superior 
in other important properties to the high calcium limes. For 
ordinary purposes hydrated lime is used for and in precisely the 
same way as common lime. In waterproofing it is used to a greater 
extent than common lime as it is much more effective, because when 
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properly manufactured, it slakes and mixes more thoroughly in the 
concrete (see Chapter III). 

Iron GPowdered). Iron is an element abundant in nature and 
universal in its existence and application. For waterproofing pur- 
poses pig iron is used in granulated or powdered form. When mixed 
with appropriate chemicals, as, for instance, salammoniac, sulphur 
and even cement, it forms a surface-hardening substance for concrete 
and mortar. When mixed with water, it forms and is often used as 
a '' rust joint." In this manner it is sometimes used in calking 
joints in cast-iron tunnel linings. It can readily be tempered in its 
oxidizing action by mixing it with Portland cement. 

Lime* Lime is a white substance resulting from the burning 
of limestone in kilns until the carbon dioxide is driven off as a gas, 
leaving the calciiun oxide, or lime, which slakes when water is added 
to it On exposure to the air it sets and hardens, by reverting to 
its original state, i.e., it takes in carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 
It is often incorporated in concrete and mortar to reduce their 
porosity, or mixed with certain salts in cement mortar to form a 
waterproof mortar coat. But its benefits are lumted as well as its 
use, because it will not set under water. 

Linseed OIL Linseed oil is obtained from the seed of flax either 

by pressing or by extraction with naphtha or other solvents. It is 

used either raw or boiled; the boiled toughens or dries quicker in 

air. The unadulterated linseed oil possesses a characteristic but 

disagreeable taste and odor. Its color is light amber or greenish 

yellow. The boiled oil dries more rapidly on exposure to the air 

than the unboilckl and is mostly used for interior work, the raw for 

exterior work. Both kinds thicken and toughen with time, and dry 

by oxidation, i.e., they have the property of absorbing oxygen and 

forming a tough and elastic substance which, however, eventually 

deteriorates. It is often used to flux asphalt and coal-tar pitch, 

to make surface coatings for dampproofing and waterproofing 

Pxirposes. 

Natural Cement. Natural (or Roman) cement is a very fine 

t>owder, made from clinkers resulting from the burning, at a com- 

l^aratively low temperature, of an impure limestone, containing from 

15 to 40 per cent of silica, alumina and iron oxide. It was first 

inanufactured in England in 1796 by James Parker. This cement is 

comparatively slow setting and is not as widely used as Portland 

cement. Neither is it as reliable, because the proportions vary 

not at will, but according to the nature of the source. It is not 

generally used where a very impervious concrete is desired. 
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Neat Cement. Neat cement ia a term applied to a paste-like 
mixture of oenicnt and water regardless of proportions. It is 
applicable to any kind of masonry both above and below ground 
surface in Ihe form of a thin coat or surface wash. The thicker the 
coat however, the more impermeable it is and hence the more effec- 
tive as a waterproofing agent. Neat cement is often used for grout- 
ing purposes especially where rock seams or cracks are small but 
extensive. 

Portland Cement. Portland cement (named for Us resemblance, 
when set. to limestone quarried at Portland Isle, England, where it 
was first made in 1811, and patented by Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer, 
of Leeds, England, in 1824), is a very fine powder made from clinkers 
resulting fi-om the burning, at a temperature of about 3000 deg. 
Fahr. (1649 deg. Cent.), of a finely ground artificial mixture of lime, 




A. Cement Rock, as iL Appears in Nuture. ^^m 

B. Cement Materials being Elurnud in Rotary Kilna. ^^^| 

C. Cement Clinker bs it Comes from the Kilns. ^^^H 

D. Cement, Ground Fine for Use, ^^^| 

silica, alumina and iron oxide in certain definite proportions (see 
Fig. 60). This combination is made by mixing limestone or marl 
with clay or shale in the proportions of about three to one respec- 
tively. The finer the cement the more impervious is the concrete 
made with it. Most concrete construction is done with Portland 
cement. 

Puzzolaa Cement. Puzzolan cement is a mechanical mixture 
of powdere<l slaked lime with either a volcanic ash or a blast furnace 
slag. In the form of a mixture of powdered slaked hme and volcanic 
a.sh, puzzolan cement was first used by the Romans in their building 
construction. Unlike the other cements, this mixture is not burned 
but is finely ground. The resulting powder is somewhat superior 
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to other cements in its resistance to the action of sea water, for 
which reason it is often used in maritime construction. 

Resin. Resin is a solid or semi-solid substance composed of 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, mainly of dark amber color, homo- 
geneous and translucent, though some varieties are colorless and 
transparent. It is mostly of vegetable origin. Common rosin 
is a similar substance remaining when turpentine, from gum or pine 
resin, is distilled until the water and volatile oils are expelled. Resin 
is insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol, ether and various oils. 
Rosin is used extensively as a flux in inexpensive paints, varnishes, 
dampproofing and roofing compounds in which it acts as a filler 
and for making soap. Nearly all surface coating compounds con- 
tain resin or rosin, where it is often used as an adulterant and tends 
to make the compound brittle. 

Salammoniac. Salammoniac (NH4-C1) is ammonium chloride, 
a white crystalline substance, obtained from the ammoniacal waters 
off gas works by adding sulphuric acid and then sublimating the sul- 
phate thus formed with sodium chloride, or by absorbing ammonia 
ggs in hydrochloric acid, also by heating ammonium sulphate with 
common salt. It is freely soluble in cold water, but much more so in 
hot water. In waterproofing it is mainly used as an oxidizing agent, 
paiticularly for powdered iron, with which it is often mixed for calk- 
'w% joints in steel and iron-Uned tunnels, and in modified form for 
hardening concrete surfaces, which tends to make these surfaces 
water tight and dustproof . 

Sand-cement. Sand- or silica-cement is a mechanical but inti- 
mate mixture of Portland cement with a pure clean sand, very finely 
ground together. In the best grade of sand-cement the proportions 
of cement to sand are 1 : 1 but as lean a mixture as 1 : 6 has been 
made. This cement, efficiently proportioned, has been and may well 
be used for making impervious concrete, providing the equally 
important matters of grading and mixing are properly attended to.* 
Soap. Soaps are metallic salts of the higher fatty acids or, more 
particularly, compounds formed by the substitution of the alkalies, 
sodium and potassium, or magnesium and aluminum for the glycerine 
in common fats. Soaps containing sodium harden on exposure to 
the air and are known as hard soaps, and those containing potassium 
absorb water under the same conditions and tend to liquefy, hence 
they are known as soft soaps. The sodium and potassium soaps 

* It is of oouree beyond the scope of this book to discuss in detail the respective 
properties of cements. Further and full information will be found in any stand- 
ard book on concrete. 
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are water-soluble, thp mnRnesium and aluminum soapH are water- 
insoluble. In waterproofing the soaps are used (1) by being dis- 
solved in water and the solution brushed on a concrete or other 
masonry surface and then coated with an alum solution with which 
it unites chemically forming an insoluble stearate (soap) of alumiauin 
which acts as a void filler and water repellent; (2) by being suitably 
mixed with colloidal matter it is often incorporate<l in concrete to 
aid in increasing its density. Castile soap is moat generally used in 
making aoap solutions, but any of the common soaps in everyday 
use may also be used. Aluminum soaps are used for making various 
proprietary integral waterproofing compositions. 

Stearate. Stearate is a salt of stearic acid. Stearates, such as, 
for example, ammonium stearate or lime stearate, are used as integral 
waterproofing compounds. They have the consistency of hard 
soap and are mostly insoluble in water but are decomposed by most 
acids. Ammonium stearate can be made by taking stearic acid and 
combining it with ammonium hydroxide in the presence of con- 
siderable water or water-yielding material. This forms a more 
or less air-unstable quasi-soap of a water-soluble nature. This 
soap-hke material, when brought in contact with cement in 
the presence of moisture, reacts and forms a water-insoluble 
stearate, with water shedding properties, while the alkali, that is, 
the ammonia, being liberated as a volatile, supposedly disappears 
in time. 

Stearic Acid. Stearic acid is a derivative product of the more 
solid fats of the animal kingdom and vegetable fats, especially those 
of cacao-beans, and certain African nuts. It is prepared from mutton 
suet or cacao fat by saponifying* the fat with soda-lye. Pure stearic 
acid has a specific gravity of I.OO at 50 deg. Fahr, (10 deg. Cent.). 
It melts at 156 deg. Fahr. (69 deg. Cent.) to a colorless oil. which 
cools into a solid, white scaly mass. It is insoluble in water and is 
much used for making dampproofing varnishes and integral water- 
proofing compounds. 

Stearin. Stearin, a solid substance at ordinary temperatures, 
is the chief ingredient of suet and tallow. Stearic acid is obtained from 
it by the application of steam te the harder fats, and chemical 
treatment. Stearin is used for making various waterproofing 
materials, and is often mixed with asphalt to make proprietary joint- 
filling compounds. 

• Saponification is the proceaa by which the fatty acids and glycerine are 
sejiarat^Ki with the latter set free; thai is, the procesa of oonverting a fat or oil 
iri1i> a aoap by Dombiniitioti '.vitli tiu alkali. J^^^H 
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Stearin Pitch. Stearin pitch is an animal by-product obtaii 
from stearic acid in the manufacture of candles. It is used 
i-oating for some smooth-surfaced ready roofings, and is a vi 
Btable material, being practically unaEEeuted by the action of the bi 

Suet Suet is animal fat, especially tlip harder and less fusibi 
fat about the kidneys and loins, and whose chiof ingredient is stearin. 
It is cheap and when chemically treated is used as a water-repellent 
for mass concrete. When mixed with colophony in certain propor- 
tions it is used as a dampproofing and as a water-repellent varnish. 
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Asbestos is a fibrous mineral (see Fi|;. 61, A, B)^ 
from certain igneous and metamorphic rocks (by the action 
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Fig, 01. 

A. Aabestoe as it Comes from the Mines. 

B. AebestoB Fiber as Used with Bitumen to Form Plastic Compounds. 



of heated waters, in nature) and is chemically known as a hydroi 
magnesium silicate. Commercially asbestos has Iteen used 
ancient times, but it« discovery is attributed to the Romans. It 
incombustible and non-perishable and because of its fibrous nature 
is often incorporated in vaiious bitumens to form a plastic water- 
proofing cement. It is also powdered, and in this form it is usefl a.** 
a filler in dampproofing (mints. It is also used for making asbestos 
felt which is often saturated in the same manner as roofing felt 
and also used for the same purpose. As such it is, however, much 
more expensive. It is also made into roof shingles. 

Asbestos Felt Asbestos felf is made of about 95 per cent asbi 
with some form of sizing to permit its being rolled into long 
sheets of various widths and thicknesses similar to roofing felt. 
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is weaker than the ordinary felts, does not saturate as well, and has 
not as wide an application, but it will not decay and is fireproof 
while the felts and fubiics are not. This latter property is inherent 
in the asbestos proper. Asbestos felt, saturativl with bitumen, is 
mostly used for roofing, and is ordinarily applied only by the n:ianu- 
factui-er. Sheet iron covered on Iwth sides with asbestos felt is 
used as a form of fireproof and waterproof roofing. 

Asphalt. Asphalt is a solid or semi-solid native* bitumen found 
in a natural state, or produced artificially, as petroleum residuums. 
In its origin it is decomposed vegetable matter comprising mainly 
carbon and hyilrogen of complex molecular construction, but also 
containing oxygen, sulphur and nitrogen in very small proportions. 
As found naturally, asphalt is not commercially available eveo 
after the impurities are removed, being usually too hard and 
brittle for waterproofing purpos(«. This is ordinarily remedied by 
softening or fluxing with various petroleum oils, which Huxes have au 
important effect upon the finished product. The fluxes should be 
sufficiently stable to insure against too rapid hardening of the fluxed 
a-sphalt. To avoid the process of fluxing, which requires skill, a 
straight refined asphalt from petroleum oil of an asphaltic base is 
used, Pure bitumen has a density less than water, but in con- 
sequence of impurities mixed with it, its specific gravity varies from 
I.O to 1.7. The distinguisliing characteristics of all bitumiiious 
substances are their elasticity and binding power (or adhesiveneas), 
their considerable iinmimity against attack by water and their solu- 
bility in oils and certain other organic compounds. Most water- 
proofing asphalts are elastic at ordinary temperatures, slightly 
viscid at low temperatures and usually liquid at comparatively high 
temperatures, Asphalt is quite soluble in petrolic ether, and entirely- 
soluble in carbon bisulphide. Aside from the paving industry whcrtS: 
nearly all varieties of asphalt are used and the varnish industry 
where the very best and purest varieties are used, it is chiefly used as a, 
saturant. coating and bonding material for felta and fabrics in the 
membrane system of waterproofing, and as binding material in the 
mastic system of waterproofing. 

Bakelite. Bakelite is an artificial coal-tar product produced by 
warming ti^ether equal weights of phenol and formaklehyde and a 
small amount of an alkaline agent. The resulting mixture separates 
into two layers, the lower of which, when heated above 212 dcg. 

* The term "native bitumen" implies (hat the natural asphalt, such ua 
Bermudei or Triiiiilacl asphall. rtrjuiriw Irealiiienl merely for thp remov al of 
wattT and oxlraneoua organic und inurgunic iiialc-riiil.'j before using. J^^H 
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Fahr. (100 d^. Cent.) and worked under a pressure of 50 to 100 
pounds per square inch, results in a hard, solid, inelastic mass 
known as bakelite, from its inventor, Dr. Leo Baekeland. This 
mass has a specific gravity of 1.25 and is an excellent insulator, 
but when dissolved in neutral p)etroleum oil is used as a varnish for 
dampproofing and waterproofing purposes. 

Benzine. Benzine is a light volatile petroleum oil used as a 
solvent for fats, gums, resin and bitumen. Bituminous solutions 
are formed with this petroleum oil and- used as a surface coating 
which penetrates into the pores of the concrete to which it is usually 
applied with a brush. After evaporation the bitumen remains 
in the pores and on the surface in the form of a thin coat. 

Benzol. Benzol (or benzene), CeHe, is a volatile, colorless, fluid 
hydrocarbon, obtained as a by-product from the distillation of coal- 
tar and water-gas tar, and from petroleum. It was discovered 
first by Faraday, in 1825, in oil gas, and by Hofmann, in 1845, in 
coal-tar. Benzol is an active solvent for fats, resins, most bitumens 
and is used for that purpose in waterproofing. 

Bituminous Paints. Some bituminous paints are made of solu- 
tions of liquid paraffin in either asphalt or coal-tar pitch, or by mixing 
bitumen, while hot, with some drying oil such as linseed oil, or China 
wood oil with either of which the bitumen readily enters into solution. 
Similar products are obtained by mixing paraffin and petroleum with 
naphtha, benzine or gasoline. Some of these paints are applied hot, 
others cold. Some will adhere to a wet surface or a surface under 
water, but most of them need a thoroughly dry surface. They are 
in general quite durable, cheap and easily applied. 

Burlap. Burlap is made of jute, which is the fiber obtained from 
the inner bark of the Asiatic plant, genus Corchorus, of the Linden 
family. It is a very cheap fiber, woody in its nature and more 
Perishable than flax. It is mainly grown in the northeast section 
of India, and is manufactured in Calcutta, but the best grades of 
fcurlap are manufactured in Dundee, where the industry was first 
started on a commercial scale in 1838. The burlap is woven in many 
widths and has considerable tensile strength. It is sold by weight. 
The most used varieties for waterproofing purposes are 7, 7^, and 8 
ounces per square yard. This weight, however, is materially affected 
by the moisture content, which under normal conditions, that is, 
at an average relative humidity of 70 p)er cent, the jute may con- 
tain about 14 per cent of moisture by weight. Burlaps of these 
weights have op)en meshes, the size of which vary with the weight, 
as, for example, the 7-ounce burlap is approximately 60 per cent 
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open, the mesh being about | inch square. The size of the nesh 
decreases with increase of weight. Burlap in the raw state is some- 
times used as reinforcement, in the membrane system of water- 
proofing; but when saturated and coated with asphalt or oil-tar 
pitch, which preserves it, it is very extensively used in membrane 
waterproofing. 

Cast Iron. The cast iron here considered is that usually used in 
the construction of tunnels and for tunnel linings. The liest castinf^ 
for this purpose are made of gray iron produced by the cupola pnx"- 
ess, of the second melting. The castings, called tunnel segments, 
must be true to pattern and (lawless in everj' other respect. In 
order to reduce the leakage through the joints lo a minimum the 
castings are faced by machine. Provision must also be made for 
calking the flanges after the segments are erected (see Fig. 136). 

Cement Mortar (Grout). Cement mortar or grout is a mixture 
of cement, sand and water in any proiKJrtion from 1 : 1 to 1 : 6. 
This mixture is termed mortar or grout when the size of sand does 
not exceed tliat which will pass 100 per cent through a 4-me8h sieve, 
or what is ordinarily called " bird-sand." When it does exceed the 
i-iuch size, a smaller affitregate is required to fill the voids besides 
the cement, and this mixture is therefore correctly termed con- 
crete. Cement grout of the proportion I : 1 or 1 : 2 is used very 
successfully in the grouting process and as mortar in the surface- 
eoating system of waterpi'oofing. In the above proportions it is very 
impervious, but as a coating its impermeability also depends on iu 
thickness. It adheres readily to a roughened surface and is applica- 
ble to any kind of masonry. 

Clay. Clay is an uncrystallizable silicate of aluminum. It is 
produced in nature by the disintegration of the various silicates of 
aluminum in the stones known as feldspars and micas, due to weath- 
ering. Clays are usually moist or wet and plaslic in varying 
degrees depending in part on the fineness of the grain and in part 
on the amoimt of colloidal substances present. This plasticity may 
be increased by the addition of water. The fineness and glue-like 
or gelatinous composition of clay makes it a good inert void filler, 
and in small quantities is used for that purpose in mineral paint and 
mass concrete. It is often used aa a cutoff in specially constructed 
expansion joints in masonry siructurcs. In the form of a thick 
blanket (not less than 4 inches tliick) applied to an underground 
structure, for instance, it can be made a very efficient waterproofing 
medium for equal mixture of clay and Portland cement is iu«ed for 
^ like purpose. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h 
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I Coal-tar Pitch. Coal-tar pitch is a Eemi-sotid or solid residue 
resulting from the fractional distillation or boiUnn of coal-tar. This 
process removes certain volatile oils and results in a black, more or 
less viscid residuum product calleti coal-tar pitch. There are various 
grades of pitch, the l>est being used for general waterproofing. In 
comparison with asphalt, this best grade of coal-tar pitch is harder 
at low temperatures and more hquid at high temperatures than 
the asphalt. It is, however, more adhesive at ordinary temperatures 
and less affected by water than moat asphalts; but it is somewhat 
less durable in air.* Coal-tar pitch contains free carbon, in amounts 
depending on the method and degree of reduction, and the source 
of the tar. The more free carbon in pitch up to about 30 per cent 
the less it is affected by changes in temperature and apparently has 
more " life " than another with less free carbon, f Coal-tar pitch is 
extensively used as a saturant, coating and bonding material for 
waterproofing and roofing felts and fabrics and is in close competition 
with asphalt for use as binder in the membrane system of water- 
proofing. 

Cotton Drill. Cotton drill, as usually used in the membrane 
sj'stem of waterproofing, is a woven-cotton fabric, weighing not less 
than 4 ounces to the .square yard. This weight of cotton fabric 
has a thread count of .56 by 60 per square inch. Different grades 
are made, but those generally used vary in thread count between 
34 by 34 and 66 by 68, per square inch, both inclusive. When either 
saturated, or saturated and coated with bitumen, these cotton 
fabrics are sold as standard products, but often also under various 
trade-names. The cheaper grades are somewhat less durable, and 
the bettor grades are usually more expensive jwr yard than most 
waterproofing felts or jute fabrics. Treated cotton fabric, in com- 
parison with the untreated, gains about 20 per cent in strength 
due to treatment. It is comparatively close-woven, and therefore, 
unlike the open-mesh jute fabric which acts only as a reinforcment 
in the bituminous membrane, it acts also as a waterproofing agent 
in approximately the same manner that waterproofing felts do, that 
is, it helps to keep the water out. 

Elaterite. Elaterite is a soft, elastic variety of asphalt (hydro- 
carbon), resembling India rubber, mined in Utah and Colorado, 
U, S. A., and in several places in England, notably in Derbyshire. 
It is Bubt ran slu cent, has a brownish color, and a specific gravity 
varying from 0.9 to 1.0. It is also known as " mineral rubber." 
' American Society for Testing Materials, June 24. 1913, 
t American Railway Enginwra' Association, Vol. 14, [i. S44. 
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Commercially it is combined with certaio petroleum oils, liaseeti 
oil, asphalt, gilsonite, and even castor oil (l>ecause Ihe latter is a 
non-drying oil), and used as a surface coat on concrete. The com- 
pounds thus formed ai-e quite plastic at all temperatures to which 
this climat*- is subject to. Elateritc is very difficult to melt, but in 
solution with various materials forms a much used dampproofinR 
coin pound. 

Felt (Waterproofing). Felt made for waterproofing purposes is a 
product composed chiefly of pulp or cotton rags with a little wool; 
the latter makes the felt open and spongy, and materially increases 
its saturating power. The first mechanical process for making felt 
was invented by J. R. Williams, an American, about 1820. It is 
made in sheet form, usually 36 inches wide, and saturated with asphalt 
or tar. The a-sphalt felting has an advantage over ordinary coal-tar 
felting, in that it does not become brittle under the influence of heat 
or with age. As now made waterproofing felt comes in several 
thicknesses and is sold by weight or roll, the standard for the latter 
being a roll containing 3 or 4 squares, plus 8 to 12 square feet per 
square extra for laps. The quality of the raw felt is designated by 
a number as, for instance, No. 23 fpit would mean a felt equal in 
weight to a ream of 480 sheets each one foot square. A No. 28 felt 
would be one weighing 28 pounds per ream. These numbers also 
happen to approximate the weight of the felt in grams per square 
foot, which fact it may be useful to remember. There are soft and 
hard felta made, hence the word soft or hard nmst follow each number. 
The soft felts are usually asphalt treated, the hard ones, tar treated. 
The soft felts are usually dearer, beeause they contain more wool. 
Ait-wool felt is generally not made because of its high cost, softness 
and tenderness. A wool content of about 25 per cent produces a 
felt of good saturating power, and saturation is veiy essential for 
the preservation of all the raw felts. Good saturated felta are quite 
durable, but they lack tensile strength, though they gain about 500 
per cent strength due to such treatment. They readily absorb water 
though, in spite of their saturation. 

Gasoline. Gasoline is one of the very volatile distillates of petro- 
leum. It consists of a mixture of several hydrocarbons containing 
carbon and hydrogen in varying percentages. Its chief use is for 
fuel, but in waterproofing it serves as the distillate or " carrier " 
for many bitumens which readily dissolve therein. These solutions 
are applied cold to the surface of masonry, but mainly for damp- 
proofing iturposes. The gasoline penetrates the pores of the masonry 
surface, carrying with it the bitumen whirh remains after evapora- 
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tion. Thus, besides forming a film on the surface the pores are also 
barricaded. 

Gilsonite. Gilsonite is a hard and brittle, native bitumen, mainly 
found in Colorado anid Utah, with a specific gravity of 1.07. It is 
lustrous black and equally soluble in cold carbon tetrachloride and 
carbon bisulphide. It is also readily soluble in heavy asphaltic 
petroleum. When mixed or fluxed, while hot, with certain petroleum 
residuums (it b^ins to melt at about 480 deg. Fahr. — 249 deg. Cent.) 
in proportions according to the consistency desired, a rubbery and 
somewhat elastic but only slightly ductile material is formed. Gil- 
sonite is mainly used for making dampproof paints and varnishes 
and proprietary waterproof compounds mostly for surface coatings. 
It is sometimes mixed with a light asphaltic residue to bring the 
latter^s consistency up to certain specification requirements for par- 
ticular waterproofing purposes. 

Grahamite. Grahamite or " Choctaw " is a hard and brittle 
native bitumen mainly from Oklahoma, with a specific gravity of 
1.14. The deposit is now exhausted. It is a dull black and melts 
only with great difficulty (at about 500 deg. Fahr. — 260 deg. Cent.) 
and therefore has but a limited use. It is slightly soluble in alcohol 
and partly so in ether, petroleum, and benzol, but almost completely 
in turpentine and entirely in carbon bisulphide and chloroform. It 
is used for the same purposes as gilsonite. 

Graphite. Graphite is essentially a pure carbon which comes in 

two forms — flake and amorphous — and found abundantly in nature. 

It is friable and has an oily quality, for which reason it acts as a 

lubricant. (Lamp-black or soot should not be substituted for 

graphite because they have not the same properties.) Graphite 

when finely ground and mixed with silica and linseed oil is commonly 

used as a preservative paint for metals. For waterproofing it has a 

limited use as an integral because of the black color it gives to the 

Concrete. Hydrated lime serves the same purpose, i.e., as a lubricant 

for the concrete aggregate, without this defect. Graphite enters 

into many dampproofing compounds. 

GraveL Gravel is an aggregation of water-worn and rounded 
fragments of rocks, in which quartz is the most common mineral. 
Included under the name gravel are pebbles ranging in size from 
J inch to 2 inches. Gravel is usually classified according to the 
largest size pebble which it contains as, for instance, l|-inch gravel; 
1-inch gravel; J-inch gravel, etc. For making imp)ervious concrete, 
gravel must be sound and clean. Concrete is considerably densified 
by using gravel graded from fine to coarse, but the best results foUq^y 
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when It contains no pebbles that will pass through a hole | inch in 
diameter and none that will not pass through a hole Ij inches in 
diameter. No gravel that is all of one size or practically so should 
be used where impervious concrete is desired, 

Jute Fabric. Jute fabric* employed in the art of waterproofing 
is a burlap saturated and coated with asphalt or coal-tar pitch. 
When thoroughly saturated and coated it is very much less perishable 
than raw burlap, while its strength is nearly douijled thereby. It 




.4. Seven-ounce I'ntreated ISiirUip, Sliiiwinij; upon Mash. 
li. Saine Burlap, Saturaleil and Coated with AHphali. 

retains Iwtween 35 and 50 per cent of its open mesh after treatment, 
becomes more pliable, and weighs between 14 and 18 pounds per 100 
square feet. It acts as a reinforcement in the waterproofing mem- 
brane much the same as does expanded metal in reinforcetl concrete 
slabs. It ia now very extensively used for waterproofing under- 
ground structures, and is in keen competition with fell, which, 
formerly, was used exclusively. Fig. 62, A, shows a photographic 
reproduction of a piece of 7-ounce raw burlap; Fig. 62, B, shows 
the same piece properly saturated and coated with bitumen. 

• "Manufacture. Teat and Use of Waterproofing Fabric," En^neering Not 
Septemtef 24. 1<)I4. '" 
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Mastic. Mastic employed in the art of waterproofing, is composed 
of asphalt or coal-tar pitch mixed with cement or limeHlone dust 
often also with Band, and all in varying proportions depending 
on the particular use to which it is put. Mastic may also be made 
of fluxed natural rock asphalt and grit. The mineral matt«r in the 
raastic gives it " body " i.e., makes it more substantial, raises 
melting-point, lessens the fluidity and increases its bearing power 
as compared with the bitumen used. The latter properties depend 
on the relative proportion of the bitumen and mineral matter. The 
usual proportions for waterpiixiflng-mastic such as used with bricks 
to form a brick-in-mastic layer are from 30 to 50 per cent of bitumen, 
tile remainder being equal proportions of sand and cement. The 
eacd used in making the mastic is usually fine enough to pass 100 
per cent through a 10-raesh sieve. In some cases, the mastic ia 
used as mortar with bricks for waterproofing floors, walls, roofs and 
uoderground sinictures. It is often used alone to form a continu- 
ous sheet an inch or more in thickness, to waterproof subsurface 
■uctures. For such use the mastic may contain from 10 to 15 
cent of bitumen, 8 per cent cement, 40 to 45 per cent 
niestone dust, 25 per cent grit and from 12 to 17 per ( 
Pitf sand. 

Naphtha. Naphtha is a thin white oil obtained mainly from 

I petroleum by distillation and also from the distillation of wood and 

I coal-tar. There are several varieties and grades of naphtha and 

1 they are differentiated by their boiling-points and specific gravity 

but all are hydrocarbons. Commercial bitumen is partly soluble 

in naphtha but when heated in a steam-jacketed kettle and not 

thinned out too much, a. mixture of the two is obtained in which the 

part of the asphalt not dissolved is held in suspension. In this fonn 

it is used for making bituminous dampproofing paints. 

Oil-tar Pitch. Oil-tar pitch is the residue of the distillation of 
oil tar, which itself is a by-product of the manufacture of oil gas 
or carbureted water gas. It is produced in the cracking of oil vapors 
at very high temperatures. This process causes the oils to undergo 
marked changes and to acquire some of the characteristics found 
in coal tar. These oils are then distilled down and treated much as is 
coal tar, resulting in what is known as oil-tar pitch. The fi'ce carbon 
content of oil-tar pitch is low, ranging between 5 and 15 per cent; it 
lis, however, always less viscid than coal-tar pitch, though about equal 
^n its resistance to the action of water and not materially less stable 
■than coal-tar pitch. Its chief use is on roofs of buildings as a roof- 
ling binder and sometimes as a saturant for waterproofing felts and 
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ftthries. Where coal-tar pitch is to be applied as a surfaoe coat, 
uil-tar pitch is often used as a primer because of its penetrating 
power, hut for this purpose dead oil is preferable. 

Paper. Paper was first made by the Chinese, from whom it spread 
to other races, anri was brouRht to Eurojie in the Twelfth Century. 
The first imper mill in Anipricn was built by WiUiam Rittenhouse, 
at Roxborough, near Philadelphia, in 1690. There are inmnnerable 
varieties of building pajxir on the market, but in waterproofing 
only two or three of the.se are used. These are made of various 
kinds of wood pulp, rope, rags or wool or from a combination of pulp 
and rags or wool. None of these papers can be completely saturated 
with bitumen, but all can l>e sufficiently saturated to preserve them 
for a considerable time, Those known as " building papers " are 
not saturated at all. Some papers are merely coated on one or both 
surfaces with bitumen. Some are weak in tension, others very 
strong, and of late a very strong variety of paper has been succes?- 
fully treated and is sometimes used in place of felt. 

Paper Burlap. Pai)er burlap, as made for waterproofing pur- 
poses, is an open mesh paper fabric, similar to jute burlap and some- 
times suliBtituted for il. It can be saturated with bitumen only 
with difficulty, Il may be used in waterproofing in the same uianner 
as jute burlap. It comes in several weights and widths and is 
slightly reinforced with cotton, but it is not nearly so strong as the 
jute variety. It is also more perishable, By pasting a very thin 
tissue paper completely over one aide of the paper burlap and coafc- 
ing the whole with a tacky asphalt or coal-tar product, it is made 
into an efficient electric cable duct wrap. 

Paraffin (Solid). Sohd paraffin is a hard, white, waxlike sub- 
stance, chemically of the higher hydrocarbons. It is obtained by 
distillation from petroleum,* but is also found native in coal and 
other bituminous strata. The manufacture of paraffin was begun 
in 1851 by James Young, a Scottish chemist. It is very inert, insoluble 

water, and can be mixed in all proportions in various oils when 

a melted condition but lacks adhesiveness and is useless as a 
binding material. For waterproofing it is often mixed with aspbalL 
(complete solution therein is essential), or used alone in various ways, 
e.g., to render fabrics waterproof. When used unblended, as a 
masonry surface coating it is the most efficient waterproofing medium 
for the purpose. It is also use<i in the manufacture of secret (?) 
waterproofing compounds. 

•The Pennayivnnia and, in (jeneral, the Eaatem (U, B. A) Mia a 
made up v( compounds of the puriilTii series. ' 
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Pftnflbi Oa. ParaflSn oil is a by-product of the manufacture of 
paraffin. It is a liquid compound practically of the same nature as 
the solid paraffin with the same properties and adaptability as 
regards waterproofing. Both kinds of paraffin are extensively 
used as surface coatings for stone, brick, and concrete, making the 
latter both dampproof and waterproof. Stones are often impreg- 
nated with paraffin to prevent erosion when exposed to the elements. 
Sand. Nearly all sand is more or less pure quartz grains which 
will all pass through a J-inch sieve with not more than 8 per cent 
passing a No. 100 sieve. The sand best suited for making impervious 
concrete is coarse, sharp and silicious, containing not more than 2 
per cent of mica, loam, dirt or clay, separately or combined. For 
good results as regards impermeability it should be graded about as 
follows: 



No. of Sieve. 


Limit of 

Fineness 

(Per Cent 

Passing). 


Limit of 
Coarseness 
(Per Cent 
Passing). 


4 

8 

16 

30 

50 

100 


100 
95 
75 
50 
30 
6 


95 
85 
40 
20 
2 




See Appendix 1 for explanation of mechanical analysis curves 
for grading concrete aggregates. 

Steel Plate. Steel plate used for tunnel linings is made by the 
open-heaith process.* In tunnel construction, it often acts both as a 
st.ructural component of the tunnel and its waterproof lining. To 
^•educe leakage through the joints to a minimum after erection, the 
t>lates should be perfectly fitted and riveted through prop)erly 
>"<eamed holes. Edges of all plates must be planed and calked inside 
^nd out. When steel plates are used for tanks and sometimes even 
for structural purposes it is also necessary to make the joints water- 
tight. A very good scheme is to introduce a strip of treated felt 
H little wider than the pitch of rivets between the joints. The heat 
and compression of the rivets bring out the cementing properties 
of the joint filler. 

Stone Aggr^;ate. Stone used for concrete consists mainly of 
trap, limestone, marble, granite, syenite and gneiss. The composi- 

* Tbe Journal of the Municipal Engineers of the City of New York, Vol. 1, 
No. 6, p. 16, December 1, 1015. 
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tiou and characteristics of these stones are more or less a matter of 
common knowledge, and a discussion of their properties would 
encumber this article. What is true of Rravel. as rep;arda the making 
of dense concrete, is approximately true of any of rheae stones for 
the same use. See Appendix 1 for explanation of mechanical analysis 
curves for grading concrete aggregates. 

Tar. (A) Coal tar: Coal tar is a black, more or less viscid, 
oily liquid, a mixture of hydrocarbon distillates resulting from the 
destructive distillation of soft coal in the production of illuminating 
gas. It was first recovered m 1771 by Stauf, a German chemist. 
There are various kinds of tara. depending on the type of oven and 
kind of coal used. The chief difference in these tars is the varjing 
percentage of free carbon present By fractional distillation, that is, 
by the removal of certain of the more volatile oils present in the crude 
tir, it can be eairied to a point at which the residuum in the stiil 
has acquired any desired consistency at normal temperature. This 
seuii-solid or solid residual product is called pitch. The best water- 
proofing pitches are obtained from straight-run (unadulterated) 
coal tar produced at reasonably high temperatures, though for 
roofing purposes pitch is also made of oil and water-gas tars. Coal 
tar is used as a dampproof and protective paint and for saturating 
waterproofing felts. 

(B) Water-gis tar: Water-gas tar is a mixture of hydrocarbon 
distillates, produced by cracking oil vapors at high temperatures 
in the manufacture of carbureted water gaa. Crude water-gas tar 
is a thin, oily liquid having a specific gravity lying usually between 
I and 1. 10. As a rule it contains a considerable quantity of water, 
which is, however, largely removed by mechanical devices before 
the tar is placed upon the market. The composition of water-^as 
tar varies with the character of the oil which is carbureted and 
varying conditions affecting tlie proce.'fs. It always shows a low 
percentage of free cai'bon, usually less than 2 per cent, and is more 
easily decomposed and more affected by water than coal tar. In 
crude form it is used as a road dust-palliative. When reduced to the 
proper consistency by distillation it is used as a road binder, in the 
manufacture of a few minor waterproofing materials and for treating 
a special grade of waterproofing felt and fabric. 

Water. The term " water " is ordinarily understood to mean the 
liquid composed of two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen, 
chemically combined. But to the engineer the " H2O " of the water 
is of less concern than the suspended and dissolved matter in the water 
in general use. Its abundance is too often taken us proof positive 
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of its purity. But reasonably pure, clean, fresh water is not always 

available. Still these qualities and the amount used in making a 

specific mixture of concrete are as essential in the making of good 

concrete as good cement, sand and stone. Water for good concrete 

should be free of every form of pollution, excessive amounts of acids 

and alkalies and all forms of organic matter. Salt water should 

never be used in making reinforced concrete. The presence of any 

of these foreign ingredients affects the cement more or less and 

reduces the density and consequently the impermeability of the 

concrete. The functions of water in concrete are: (a) to form, with 

the cement, the binding material uniting the sand and stone; this is 

accomplished automatically by dissolving the cement, forming acids 

from anhydrides, and bringing these new acids and dissolved bases of 

cement into intimate contact for chemical reaction; (6) to flux the 

cementing substances over the surfaces of the aggregate so as to 

insure extensive adhesion; (c) to act as a lubricant for the aggregate. 

These are completely op)erative only if the water is reasonably pure. 

Some of the materials above considered are, of course, used for 

many other purposes than waterproofing, but such enumeration 

would be foreign to this subject. 

The many secret compounds referred to% throughout the book 
consist mostly of (a) chemical salts and limes; (b) solutions of 
various petroleums and linseed oil, and,(c) mixtures of powdered 
metal, slag and Portland cement. 

Analyses of many patented waterproofing materials by Govern- 
ment and private chemists prove some of them of questionable merit, 
and some of but temporary value, imparting imp)ermeability to 
concrete but for a short time only, and with some of these compounds 
unfortunately, their secrecy more often overbalances their efficacy. 



CHAPTER VI 
WATERPROOFING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY j 



Applicability of Tools and AC achinery fcr Waterproofing. The 
tools, implcmonts and machinery employed in the waterproofing 
industry are somewhat connected with the asphalt pavement in- 
dustry with which most engineers and contractors are more or less 
familiar. Some tools are used in common and some implements 
are easily modified f o suit either industry. The tools and implements 
are usually of simple construction, and some are often home-made 




Fig. 63,— Diagram mat ir View Showing Process of Saturating and Coating 
Burlap or Cotton Fabric with Bitumen. 

though all are supplietl by manufacturers who make a specialty of 
this trade: but the machinery, such as is used for saturating and 
treating watorpi'oofing felts and fabrics, is more complicated (see 
Fig. 63), and requires design. The manipulation of most of these 
tools and machines, however, is simple and does not require partic- 
ularly skilled labor, either in the field or factory. There are varia- 
tions and even distinctly different forms of these articles in the 
market, but those described heroin are mostly standard or fast 
becoming so. 



Varieties op Mastic Mi.-iERs 






Spherical Mastic-mizing Kettle. The mastic-mixing 
shown in Fig. 64 is very extensively used by general waterproofets. 
The pot in the figure fits into the jacket, or mantle. The kettle 
and mantle are made of steel plate, with top and bottom 
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Pio. 65. — Typip^i Dipper and PourinK Pail Usi'ci in Wat«ri)rcxi(ing with Aaph» 
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The bottom of the kettle is riveted but easily removable whea bunt 
and removal is necessary. The dimensions of the kettle are u 
follows: Kettle, 38 inches diameter at top, ^inch plate, 21 indies 
deep; bottom, f inch thick. Afantle, 40 inches diameter, 36 inches 
hi^, of ^fincb plate. Kettles of 50 gallons capacity are the most 
generally used. Through the opening in the mantle a wood fire 
is built under the kettle in which the bitumen gradually meha. 
While in a hot and molten condition, the bitumen is poured inW 
small kettles or pouring pails by means of dippers, both of wliicli 
are shown in Fig. 65, 

Cylindrical Mastic-miziog Kettle. Cylindrical maslic-mixing 
kettles are well udaptetl for making mastic because every part of 




Fio. 66.— Cylindrical Mastic Kettle. 



its interior surface is accessible to the kettleman. This is ^<^ 
more so because straight-edged stirrers are the most generally used, 
regardless of the type of kettle. This type of kettle is made iii several 
sizes, of ^-inch metal, with sand and gravel-drying pockets ou tdiha 
side and a fire apace underneath the cylinder, as shown in Fig. 66. 
The kettle rests directly on the ground and can readily be mrried 
away by four men. 

Mechanical Mastic Mixer.* The mechanical mixer shown iii 
Fig. 07 is constructed so that it can be drawn without any difficulty 
to any location or to any part of the work. It consists of a sl«'l 
rotary drum which revolves in a fii'e brick-lined steel casing set on a 

•Originated by the Gueliph Paving Process Co. of Philadelphia, I 
patented November, 1911. 
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^lar I-beam truck; the drum proper is 5 feet loriR and 34 

I iu diameter. The drum heodR revolve about a horizontai 

IhWhile the barrel of the drum has ;i iMnch cci'i-rilricity mi i?arh 




f'Tbe drum ia perfectly smooth, being butt jointed. Within 
I is a series of flat, rectangular paddles set at an angle of 
3 with the axis, Attached to the forward end of the drum 
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is a curved rack wliicli meshes with a gear driven hy a direct-connected 
gasoline engine also at this end. To the engine is connected an air 
blower which supplies the air for vaporizing the fuel oil, the heat 
source for this machine. A fire box is connected to, but underneath, 
the truck and is also lined with fire brick. The flame spreads on 
either side of the dnim and comes in direct contact with it. For 
this reason the torch is never hghted except when the drum is 
revolving. 

In the center of the forward head of the drum is a lO-inch hole 
through which, by the aid of a hopper the machine is charged while 
revolving. The rear end of the drum is used for discharging; an 
opening near the edge of the drum head, provided with a hinged door, 
8 by 12 inches, being used for this purpose. In this hinged door is 
a small shuttle door through which the material in the dr<im is 
sampled while being cooked. 

In starting the machine the mastic constituents, that is, the 
sand, grit, limestone dust and cement, are thrown into the drum 
through the hopper and at the same time pieces of asphalt are also 
thrown in so as to mix more thoroughly with the aggregate. All 
materials must be weighed, but none of them needs preheating 
preparatory to mixing. 

The total weight of the machine, when empty, is about 3 tons. 
Its dimensions are: height, about 5 feet; width, 4 feet; and length, 
8 feet. 

The capacity of the machine is about 1000 pounds of mastic in 
about thirty-five minutes. It requires one engine runner and two 
laborers to tend this machine, and between 1000 and 1400 square 
feet of 1-inch floor mastic or sheet mastic for waterproofing purposes 
can be produced by it per working day. 

The drum must be cleaned after each day's work. This is aecora- 
phshed by throwing some gril into it, allowing it to revolve for a 
few minutes while the torch is burning, and drawing ofif the product 
gradually until the di-uni i.'s empty. 

VAH[ETn;.s oy Hlati.vg Kettles 

Steam-jacketed Heating and Mixing Kettle. Steam-jacketed 
kettles for heating bituminous materials, or mixing bitmninous 
mastic, are u-scd in many asphalt plants tliroughout the country; 
but these arc invariably of veiy large sizes, ranging between 200 
and 500 gallons capacity, and also of various forms. 
^L Small kettles of this ty|}e, say between 50 and 100 gallons capa- 
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city, coutd be employed on etigineerinR work where large quantitiej 
of these materials are used for floor paving or waterproofing purpose 
While this has never been tried, so far as the author is aware, never 
theless he feels confident that it would result in marked econom 
were these kettles substituted, where possible for the fire-heat€ 
kettles of the present day. This would follow for several reasoni 
It is a demonstrated fact that coal-tar pitch is robbed of some of itl 
volatile oils by being heated over a fire preparatory to its use, In-cauae 1 
of the concentration of heat and the natural lightness of some of the 
constituent oils. Asphalt likewise suffers deterioration, though not as 
readily as pitch. The cost of handling fire-wood, plus the cost of at 




— Double- JBckpted, Steam-heated Mastic Mixj 
Kettle. 

A. Kettle with mastic mixing device. 

B. Pip-" connection for kettle. 



. A^halt heating kettle. 



igeiiietit of jackets 



least three hours' overtime every day for a man to start the fires under 
the kettles at early dawn; the lack of a uniform product so often the 
result of making hand-mixed mastic; the fact that all work of any 
magnitude at all, has a steam plant working practically all the time 
with considerable wr.ste of steam for lack of use; all these facts taken 
together and the frequent need for replacing the burnt fire-heated 
kettles make a cost item to be considered in comparison, and would 
show it to be decidedly advantageous and economical to use the steam- 
jacketed kettles. 

Various types of steam-jacketed kettles are on the market and 
used for various purposes such as making chemicals, paper, glues, 
etc. The type suitable for heating bitimien is shown in Fig, 68, C. 
This is made of plain iron with or without a cover and with or without J 
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an outlet from the inner kettle. The cost of this kettle depends on 
the capacity: 45 gallons costing about S66.00; 65 gallons $81.00; 
100 gallons about $121.00. Fig. 68, A, shows the kettle adapted to 
making mastic mechanically by the a<ldition of a double mixer, gear, 
shaft and hand crank hinged arbor. The cost of this type of mixer 
also depends on the capacity, namely, 45 gallons about $125.00; 
(iS gallons about S150.00 and 1000 gallons about $207.00. At S is 
sliowii the pipe connections for each style of kettle. 

The st«am pressure required for raising the cold materials in those 
kettles to their proper temperature is about 100 pounds per square 
inch applied for about one hour. 




Ikuting Bitumen and Miislii 
B Kettle 



A modified steam-jacketed kettle can lje made out of the present 
fire-heated kettles by lining them with at«am coils suspended from the 



Round Roofer's Kettle. The kettle shown in Fig. 69 is used 
mostly by roofers in exactly the same manner as the asphalt and heat- 
ing mastic kettles. This kettle is strongly constructed, handy 
for small jobs and for patching purp(>ses. These roofei'a kettles 
are generally built and used in sizes of 20, 30 and 50 gallons capacity. 

Rectangular Roofer's Kettle. The roofer's kettle shown in Fig. 
70 is nuwle rectangular in form and in capacities of 50, 100 and 150 
gallons. They are built of No. 14 sheet steel, riveted and braced 
in all corners with angle iron. The lank is made with bottom semi- 
cylindrical in form, separate from (ire box, thus facilitating repairs 
in replacing burnt bottoms. The furmice is reinforcetl on the niside 
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by an extra thickness of No. 14 steel to resist the heat. The kettles 
are usually provided with four carrying handles attached to the side 
sheets as shown. 

Portable Heating Kettle (Drag Type). In Fig. 71 is shown a 
large portable heating kettle mainly used by roofers. It is very 
serviceable, especially the davit, which greatly facilitates handling 
barrels. In warm weather the heat from tbe melted bitumen in 
the kettle is sufficient to make the bitumen flow from the bung of the 
barrel, which is placed so that it opens downward. This keeps the 
barrel intact which may then be used again. The kettle may.be had 
in capacities of 150 to 500 gallons. 

Portable Heating Kettle (Wagon Type). The portable heater 
shown in Fig 72 is used chiefly by roofers. This type of heater is 




70, — StationAry Roofer's Kettle. (End View has Outside Jacket Removed.) 



intended for long hauls and small jobs.. The bitumen can be heated 
while being hauled to the work. In places where the municipal 
authorities will not allow a thoroughfare to be blockaded by station- 
Bry kettles, this is found a desirable outfit. The space back of the 
<lriver's seat is arranged for holding wood, having sufficient space 
for about two days' supply. There is also a rack for carrying pails, 
dippers, mops, etc. The heating tank is provided with a hinged 
cover. This type of heater usually comes in sizes of 100 to 150 
gallons capacity. 

Portable Heating Kettle (Hand Cart Type). The portable kettle 
illustrated in Fig. 73 is much used by roofers and waterproofers, 
particularly the latter, because it is made in as small capacities as 
desired. By the use of this type of small portable heating kettles, 
the stationary mixing kettles can be almost any distance from the 
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I «<irk, aad the taomM. or inaslir. can, by means of them, be Uans- 
jl^pocted bot from the b»trae or mixing kettles to the place of appli«i- 
•n»e =ciaQer portable kettles n«d no proiecting rK.mn^.=. 




p,Q 71.— Portable Asphalt and Tar-healing Ketlle with Davit Al: 



The furnace is equipped with sheet steel IxHtom, of No. 12 gauge, 
and is tongue-riveled to the tank. It has a wrought-irou handle 
provided with a foot rest in front, and a discharge pipeftjo^h^a^ 
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Combinatioa Tar and Gravel Heater. A tar and gravel heat«r, 

similar in construction to Imt usually larger than the portable 




Fio, 72. — Wagon Type of Tar and Asphalt Heater. 

kettle shown in Fig. 73 is used by roofers and general waterproofera 
alike. On top of the heater are two doors, one enclosing a round- 




-Hand'portable Type of Tar, Asphalt, and Mastic-heating Kettle. 



r i)ottoin tank in which the bitumen is heated, and the other an inclined 
container for the sand or gravel which is flrawn out as needed from an 
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Upper door in the end. A lower door encloses the fire box. In thf 
rear of the heater is a spout for drawinR the bilumeu. The heater 
can be transported from place to place by attaching it lo a wagon. 
The standard kettle has a capacity of 70 gallons of bitumen and 
gravel. This heater will produoe one ton of hot, dry gravel per hour. 

Sundry Waterphoofino Implements 

^ Roofing Mops. The mops shown in Fig. 74 are used for rooSng 
and waterproofing alike. They are made of a cotton warp, attached 



AA4 



Fio, 74.— RooRnK "id Wftterproofing Mops. 

3 wooden handles 4 feet long, the weight and length nf warp I 
as follows: 

3H3unce cotton warp, Sj inches long. 
12-ounce cotton warp, Q\ inches long. 
20-ounce cotton warp, 12 inches long. 
32-ounce cotton warp, 15 inches long. 
The two smallest are used chiefly for roofing, the two longest, 
chiefly for genera! waterproofing. 

The general practice is to buy bales of cotton warp, and make the 
mops on the work, aa nettdcd. 
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Uastic StiiTOS. Fig. 75, A, illuatrates an efficient type of mastic 
stirrer for round-bottom kettles. Other types consist of a long- 
handled paddle whose end is shaped like an oar; or an iron rod 
terminating in a flat triangle as shown in Fig. 75, B. This is best 
suited to the cylindrical type of mixing kettle. Another type of 
stirrer is made of a coffin-shaped piece of sheet iron perforated with 
}-inch holes, and securely fastened to the end of a long pole. Some- 
times a strong fiat stick, picked up on the work, is used. This type, 
however, as well as the oar or coffin-shaped stirrers, are not efficient 
tools. A modification of the stirrer shown in Fig. 75, A, consists in 
making the frame square, but as the majority of kettles used are 
round-bottomed, this also does not make an efficient stirrer. In the 
stirrer shown in the figure the handle is made of wood inserted 
into an iron rod, which terminates in a ring, the hole of which is 




A. Paddle Type of Mastic Stirrer, (f-inch Wire Meeh). 

B. Stining Rod. 



occupied by a i- or i-inch iron-wire screen of )-inch me&h securely 
fastened to the ring. 

Dipper and Pouring Pail. The dipper and pouring pail shown in 
Fig. 65 are usually made of galvanized sheet iron, or other sheet 
metal, in several sizes and capacities, the most common of which 
being the 3-gallon type. They arc both reinforced with a heavy 
wire band at the top. The base of the ferrule of the best dippers is 
riveted to the bottom. The dippers have wooden handles from 
6 to 8 feet long. The type of pouring pail shown in Fig. 76, A, may 
serve also as a melting pot and when so used, is placed in a' suitable 
portable furnace, like a salamander. The seams in this kettle are 
rolled and the top is divided and hinged across the middle. 

Asphalt Smoother. The asphalt smoothers shown in Fig. 76, B, 
have but a limited use in waterproofing work. They are, however, 
very efficient for the limited iitirpose for which they are applicable^ 
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work. The manner of using the smoother for waterproofing is the 
same aa in paving work. The larger smoothers are made of cast 
iron in two sizes, their faces being ground smooth and to a curve. 
They are provided with handles made of Ij-inch pipe, bent at the i 
upper end, and welded to a steel stub cast in the head of the smoother. 
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Gasoline Torch. The torch shown in Fig. 76. D. is the one moe 
generally used for heating laps and small surfares of old waterproofinj 
of the membrane and surface coating types. It is sometimes als 
used for heating concrete in the mixer, in fi-eezing weather, where ^ 
is very effective, and helpful in producing good concrete in col 
weather. This torch produces a blue flame of great heat efficient 
The shipping weight of this type of torch is about 41 pounds. 




I Fio. 77. — MelJinl of DrjinR and t^ieviog Sand; Typical AjTangement o( 
heated Kettles Tor Making Maslic. (Note Yoke for CiiiTyiiig Piiils 
not Pitch or Maulic 1 
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Asphalt Cutter. In Fig. 7ti, C, is shown an asphalt cutter widi 

Mffd where asphalt or hard tar products are employed in construction.' 

H'ith it, wooden barrels and tin drums, in both of which the pitch 

and asphalt are received on the work, are readily cut up, exposing 

the materials. These are in turn cut up into small pieces for easy 

[ liandling. The cutters are made of tool sfeel, with tempered edges, 

r thus giving long service before the tool has to be repaired. The 

I length of cutter from edge to edge is 20^ inches; width of edge 3 

Kl&ches; shipping weight of double-edge cutter is 10 pounds. 
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Gravel Heating Pan. The Kravel heatiDg pan shown in Fig. 
76, E, is much used by roofers and general waterproofers. In ser- 

Tice it is usually aupported by Hi^vn^i lllir■k^ iiinier each corner 




Fig. 78.^.Mulhixl of Drying, lleiiling, anil Sieving Sand iii Large QuantitifB. 



permitting a wood fire to be built underneath. The sand or gravel 
is spread over the pan, and dried or heated as desired. These pans 
are made of soft st«el with riveted sides. The most generally used 
size is 106 inches long, 42 inches wide and 8 inches deep, 
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Sand and Gravel Heating Pipe. The pipes shown tying on the 
ground in Fig. 77 are sheet metal, but more usually old, discarded, 
cast-iron water pipes, over Ij feet in diameter. They are used very 
e.^teiMively by waterproofera for drj-ing anti heating sand and gravel 
in large quantities. Where pomsible, the sand or gravel is dumped 
directly on the pipes as shown, otherwise these materials are shoveled 
on until a pile, 2 or 3 feet high, resf on them A wood fire is built 
inside of these pipes, in which a 
natural draft is always present. 
When the sand is sufficiently heat- 
ed, it is usually screened (see man 
with shovel at wheelban-ow) before 
being used. Fig;._ 78 shows an 
improvised pipe furnace for dry- 
ing, heating and screening sand in 
large quantities. 

Salamander. The salamander 

iwn in Fig. 79 is used for 

ing bricks which are intended 
brick-in-mastic waterproofing, 
also for heating enclosed 
to be waterproofeii in cold 

.ther. Salamanders are usually 
made of J- or ^ineh .steel plate 
and equipped with heavy cast-iron 
gratings. They come in several 
sizes, the most common being 17 
inches in diameter by 20 inches 
high and 20 inches in diameter by 
24 inches high. 

Wheel Barrow. A steel-tray wheel barrow, besides serving its 
obvious purpose, is very commonly used for volume measurements 
of the mineral ingredients entering into the making of mastic for 
waterproofing. Such a wheel barrow is usually constructed of 
Nos. 16 to 12 gauge steel, and in capacities of 2| to 6 cubic feet. 

Concrete Tampers. The tampers shown in Fig. 80, A, B and C, 
are designed to insure a compact concrete mass. The tamping process 
is really a slicing and cutting process for the purpose of letting air 
bubbles out of the concrete. Ordinary tamping is done by a form 
of tamper shown in Fig. 80, B. For facing work, the gridiron tamper 
in Fig. 80, A, gives excellent results. The tamper shown at C ia 
constructed with two spacings. 
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Trowels and Floats. Fig. 81, A, reprcsenU the usual for 
trowel u-sed for pointing between copings, or flashings and walls 
Fig. 81, B, repreaents the usual form of trowel used in applying 
smoothing waterproofed plaster and mortar. Fig. 81, C, is a wo 
spreader or flout generally used for spreading and floating bit 
nou9-maStic floors, sheet mastic waterproofing, etc. It is abt 



imh 



Fio. 80. — Concrete Tampers. 



1 and 



foot long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, with smooth t 
faces all around. In using the float its beveled edge is held for 
and appliet! in a somewhat diagonal direction while pressure is bro 
to bear on the handle. It is not possible to secure the same 
finished surface on these materials with an iron trowel or sraoo 
Cores for Felt and Fabric Rolls. Waterproofing felt and fabi 
put up in rolls so as to make handling easy (see Fig. 120}. 
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giing, baulinft and storing, these rolls would be badly crushed, warped, 
bent and wrinkled but for the solid core on which they are usually 
ftound. The cores arc sonietiiiiea made of paste-board roll and 
^t crates but most often of solid square or round Bticks. Wateiv 




C. Wood Spreader or Flool for Mastic Floors. 



teoofing felts are often rolled up without any cores, but waterproofing 
tftbric can never be handled without cores. The various types 
employed are illustmted in Fig. 82. 

Mechanical Brick Heater. A practical and economical method 
(f drying and heating bricks is by the use of an iron furnace, or 



' 
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Fia-82.— Types of Cores upon which Felt and Fabric 18 Rolled torShipping. 



faeater.* This heater consists of a rectangular sheet-iron box about 
A by 4 feet and 8 feet high. On oppositfl sid(* and at different 
lelevations it has rectangular openings 10 or 12 inches high and 4 feet 
Ipide. To the bottom of these openings are attachetl hinged doors. 
• Designed and used by the New ^'ork Roofing Co. 
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Gni'iz^z-' Ltj' 'iine^i i'rn«r: 4-:» >?cr?*^ c»ninert wiih the bottoms of the 
'yx.'T '^iffrz ::C=^. A jott. fi:. ircci. »x-iike salamander placed on the 
tr,'^zji ^2tA^ ziifr KnFf^, rrs^tZiZ comfAeies the equipment. The 
pryjf^i^ of hfssxZziiE Uie ':.*7:-^k5 i^ commenced by kindling a diarood 
t:*: ^ii ^hf: ssui&iiiUjoer. iiiri Z'^JTiTtz bricks on the first grating thitNuii 
li^ ::jjr\ *ri*:Tii\e*i -yx-r 'X'un^r.e^i ih«ewith« the lower one reimaiiiiiig 
fri'^^i. Tit^u bricks 2it^ pl^r^i on the second grating and finally 
or. trjf: :hiri eritiiic. Bt the :inje ihi? i* done the bricks on the fint 
vrA\iiig, are ^'ifBck-i:::}' *iry ai>i w^irm and may be dumped from the 
h*Ar^r into a wh«^I hiirrow or oTher conveyance by opening the door 
on th^ lower level. Then the second and third doors above are 
of^ned in <F3Jcces^]OD. allowine the bricks to fall out automatically. 
With tbii^ fae^iter. lASJiJf) to 2ii.UU0 bricks per da^r can be dried and 
\i<fss%Xhfi to quite a high temperature and without soot. 



The Cement Grx 

Fig. 83 ill uirt rate? a modem t>*pe of cement gun. A sectioml 
view L« «fhown in Fig. S4. This t^-pe is built to withstand air-pressure 
up to 00 pounds per square inch. The following descripticm wiD 

aid in understanding its operation: 

The tanks marked in the figure as 4 and 5 are steel sheet, wdded 
on \y(A\\ sides and riveted to flanges as shown. The tank is hinged 
to the cast-iron base to permit access to the interior for cleaning. 
The cone valves 3 and the feed wheel 6 are of cast iron with a 
smfKith finish. The air motor 9 drives the feed wheel through a 
worm and worm gear. The dr>' materials, mixed in the i»oper 
proportions, are placed in both tanks through the open valves, 
Ixffore any air is turned on. Then the upper cone valve 3 is closed 
by means of lever 2 and compressed air is admitted through cock A, 
which holds the cone valve in place. Cock B is then opened, admit- 
ting air through a gooseneck and the outlet valve 8. Cock C is then 
oj)encd which makes the feed wheel 6 revolve, and the material in 
each pocket of same, as it registers with the gooseneck, is blown out 
through valve 8, into the material hose attached thereto, to the 
nozzle where the water from a separate base is added. 

To recharge the machine it is not necessary to stop it, as the lower 
cone valve '^ is held in the position shown when the air in the upper 
tank is exhausted. The upper cone valve then opens and a new 
(rharg(» is put into the machine. The operation of this machine 
must be continuous while the mortar is being applied. 




Fib. 83.— Cement Uun. (Ui^iylit, t>9 Iiifhcs; I-loor Sjiacc, 42 by 44 Inches; 
Weight, 1350 lb.) 
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The Ghouting Machine 



1 



Grouting machinos are manufactured in several sizee to with- 
Btand presures up to 600 pounds per square inch. They can ba 




made to stir the grout mechanically or by compressed iir Fig < 
shows a sinall-sized pntentcd grout mixer de'^igned for mixmg gr^^j, 

by compressed air only. Tht '-pace occupied bj "iuch a machin.^ 
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about 3 by 3 feet and 4 feet high. The average batch capacity ia 
about 4 cubic feet. 

Referring to its operation, B is the compressed air inlet. Valves 
C. D, and F are closed and door A opened. The sand and cement 
are charged through the door A, and a measured quantity of water is 
admitted through A by means Of a hose. Then the door A is closed. 
Valve D is now opened, allowing the compressed air to blow in at 
the bottom to mix the grout. This keeps the mixture agitated and 




Fia. 85, — Section of Ransome-Cauiff Grout Muter. (Patented.) 



prevents the sand and cement setting into and choking the outlet, 
pipe G. During this operation, the blowoff valve K must be open. 
When the batch is mixed, valves K and D are closed, and valve C 
opened. When the batch is to be ejected, valve F, controlled by 
handle H, is opened and the grout discharged through a hose attached 
to outlet G. Then valves C and F are closed, the excess pre88iu*e 
allowed to blow off through valve K, when the door A drops open, 
and the machine is again ready to be.cbarged. 
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TECHinCAL AND PRACTICAL TESTS ON WATERPROOFING 



Necessity of Testing Waterproofing Materials. Testing or 
waterproofing materials is necessaiy to insure good and uniform, 
products. Representative specimens of materials to be used should be 
tested in the laboratory for comparison with specified requirements- 
Analysis should be made when any doubt exists regarding the true 
nature of the material. This is especially true of tar and bituminous 
compounds and proprietary products, as has, no doubt, become 
evident. Some practical field testa may reveal certain undeBirable 
qualities, but laboratory tests can often be relied upon to reveal 
more, and should not be neglected. 

To know the properties of materials is not more essential than 
knowing how to test for these properties, at least in a practical way. 
In the light of present^ay knowledge of waterproofing materials, 
it is necessary for the engineer ta be acquainted with methods of 
testing and lo Ije able to correctly interpret results of tests. Of 
equal importance to the tester is a knowledge of the significance of 
the tests called for in specifications. For this, however, both techni- 
cal knowledge and experience are necessary. 

In this chaper technical tests on pitch and asphalt are briefly 
described and their significance explained; also tests and results 
on the impermeability of plain and waterproofed concrete and cement 
mortars, and certain practical te^ts relateil to general waterproofing 
are described. The results of some of the tests described herein 
will make evident certain statements of facts made in other chapters. 
Particular attention is directed to the many practical tests as show- 
ing the logical way of aiding the engineer's judgment in arriving at 
conclusions in regard to the adaptability of some materials for 
unusual purposes. Waterproofing involves comparatively little 
theory, which, perhaps, explains its slow progress, and its continu- 
ance as an art rather than as an exact science. 
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Significance and Description of Technical Tests on Bitumens 

The bitumens form the most important and widely used materials 
for waterproofing. It will be well, therefore, to describe some of the 
laboratory tests made on this class of materials in more detail than 
the others. 

The following list of tests includes all those of more or less value 
in determining and recording the characteristics of tar and bituminous 
materials used for waterproofing purposes: 

Coal-tar Pitch. Specific gravity at 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. 
Cent.) or 77 d^. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.). 

Flash point. 

SoIubiUty in carbon disulphide (CS2). 

Penetration (consistency) at 39 d^. Fahr. (4 d^. Cent.) and 
77 d^. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent.). 

Flow point. 

Melting-point. 

Loss on evaporation at 325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.). 

Penetration (consistency) of residue at 39 d^. Fahr. (4 deg. 
Cent.), 77 d^. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.). 

Melting-point of residue. 

Free carbon content. 

Ash test. 

Asphalt Specific gravity at 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.), 
or 77 deg. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent.). 

Flash point. 

Solubility in carbon disulphide (CS2). 

SolubiUty in carbon tetrachloride (CCI4). 

SolubiUty in petroleum naphtha. 

Penetration (consistency) at 39 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent.) and 77 
deg. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent.). 

Melting-point. 

DuctiUty at 39 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent.) and 77 deg. Fahr. (26 
deg. Cent.). 

Fixed carbon content and parafiin content.* 

Loss on evaporation at 325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.). 

Penetration (consistency) of residue at 39 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. 
Cent.), 77 deg. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent.). 

Melting-point of residue. 

*The fixed carbon and paraffin content tests are of little practical value, 
but are included here because this fact is not yet generally so accepted. 
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Ductility of residue at 39 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent), 77 deg. Fahr. 

(25deg.Cent.). 

Specific Gravity. Specific gravity is mainly used to differentiate 
between different tars or bitiunens and as a means of identification. 
The temperature, at which the tar or bitumen is tested is a govermng 
factor in the determination of its specific gravity. This temperature, 
which has been standardized, and always accompanies the specific 
gravity value, is either 60 or 77 deg. Fahr. (15.5 or 25 deg. Cent), 
selected arbitrarily. The specific gravity of the semi-fiolid asphalts 
varies with their origin, mode and degree of refinement, and lies 
between .87 and 1.21 at 77 d^. Fahr. The specific gravity of the 
tars varies with the method of manufacture and degree of distilla- 
tion, and lies between 1.10 and 1.25 at 60 d^. Fahr. 

The specific gravity* of thin fluid pitches or bitumens is usually 
determined by the hydrometer method, which consists in selecting 
the proper hydrometer, inserting it in the material at 77 d^. Fahr. 
(25 d^. Cent.) and reading the specific gravity off the scale to the 
third decimal place. 

The specific gravity of hard, solid, bitumens is determined by the 

displacement method, i.e., suspending a small piece of the bitumen 

by means of a silk thread from the hook of one of the pan supports 

of an analytical balance, about 1| inches above the pan and weighed. 

This is weight " a." It is then weighed immersed in water at 25 deg. 

Cent, and this weight is called " 6." The specific gravity of the 

a 
bitumen is then equal to — — 

a- 0. 

The specific gravity of viscous and semi-solid bitumens is usually 
determined by the pyknometer method, which requires the following 
equipment: 

A large metal kitchen spoon, a steel spatula or kitchen knife, 
Bunscn burner and rubber tubing, one 250-c.c. low-form glass 
beaker, a chemical thermometer reading from 18 d^. Fahr. to 
230 deg. Fahr. (-10 deg. Cent, to 110 deg. Cent), a special 
pyknometer (Fig. 86), an analytical balance, capacity 100 grams, 
sensitive to 0.1 mg. 

The pyknometer consists of a fairly heavy, straight-walled glass 
tube, 70 mm. long and 22 mm. in diameter, carefully ground to 
receive an accurately fitting solid glass stopper with a hole of 
1.6 mm. bore in place of the usual capillary opening. The lower 
part of this stopper is made concave in order to allow all air 

* Methods for the examination of bituminous road materials, Bulletin Na 
314, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
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bubbles to escape through the bore. The depth of the cup-shaped 
depression is 4.8 mm. at the center. The stoppered tube has a 
capacity of about 24 c.c. and when empty weighs about 28 grams. 

When working with semi-solid bitumens which are too soft to be 
broken and handled in fragments, the following method of deter- 
mining their specific gravity is employed. The clean, dry pyknometer 
is first weighed empty and this weight is called '* a." It is then filled 
in the usual manner with freshly distilled water at 77 d^. Fahr. 
(25 deg. Cent.), and the weight is again taken and called " b" 
A small amount of the bitumen should be placed in the spoon and 
brought to a fluid condition by the gentle appli- 
cation of heat, with care that no loss by ^ u | 
evaporation occurs. When sufiiciently fluid, j jl c 
enough is poured into the dry pyknometer, I -— ^'---j 
which may also be warmed, to fill it about 
half full, without allowing the material to 
touch the sides of the tube above the desired 
level. The tube and contents are then allowed 
to cool to room temperature, after which the 
tube is carefully weighed with the stopper. 
The weight is called " c." Distilled water, at 
77 deg. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent.), is then poured 
in until the pyknometer is full. After this the 
stopper is inserted, and the whole cooled to 77 
deg. Fahr., by a SO-minute immersion in a beaker ^JhSo^^t"^ 
of distilled water maintained at this tempera- jj^^ ^ Obtain 
ture. All surplus moisture is then removed Specific Gravity of 
with a soft cloth, and the pyknometer and con- Bitumens, 
tents are weighed. This weight is called " d." 
From the weights obtained the specific gravity of the bitumen may 
be readily calculated by the following formula: 

Specific gravity at 77 deg. Fahr./77 deg. Fahr. = 7z^ r—ri — ^• 

{o~'a)-'{a''C) 

Flash Point. The flash point of an asphalt determines the pos- 
sibility of explosions in the melting kettles and general fire risk. It 
IB the temperatmre at which volatile oils are given ofif in a gaseous 
atate and which may catch fire. . This is guarded against by keeping 
the flash point as high as possible, that is, refining the asphalts 
ao as to exclude as much volatile oil as practicable. An asphalt 
^th a flash point below 400 deg. Fahr. is not ordinarily used. 

Although for ordinary purposes the open-cup method for deter- 
mining the flash and burning-points of tars and bituminous materials 
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ia reoaoniibly accurate, the closed-cup method described below is to 
be preferred. 

The oil tester consists of a copper oil cup (Fig. 87) having a 
capacity of about 300 c.c. It is heated in a water or oil bath by 
a small Bunsen flame. The cup is provided with a glas» cover, 
carrying a thermometer and a hole 
for inserting the testing flame. The 
testing flame is obtained from a jet 
of gas passed tlirough a piece of glass 
tubmg, and ia about 5 nmi. long-. 

The flash test is made as follows: 
The oil cup is first removed and the 
bath filled with water or cottonseed 
oil, depending on the volatile nature 
of the material tested. The oil cup 
ia replaced and filled with the materia! 
to be tested to within 3 mm. of the 
flange joining the cup and the vapor 
chamber aljovc. The glass cover ia 
then placed on the oil cup and the 
thermometer adjusted so that its bulb 
is just covered by the bituminous 
material. The Bunsen flame is then 
applied in such a manner that the 
temperature of the material in the cup 
is raised at the rate of about 9 d^. 
Fahr. (5 dog. Cent.) per minute. 
From time to time the testing flame 
is inserted in the opening in the cover 
to about half way between the surface 
of the material and the cover. The 
appearance of a faint bluish flame 
Fia. S7.— New York Siato Board over the entire surface of the bitu- 
of HcaKh (Jil Tester. ^-^^^^ material will show that the 

flash point haa l>een reached and the 
temperature at this point is taken. The burning-point of the material 
may be obtained by removing the glass cover and replacing th^. 
thermometer in a wire frame. The temperature is raised at the sam^ai 
rate and the material tested as before. The temperature at which^ 
the material ignites and burns is taken as the burning-point. 

Solubility in Carbon Disulphide. In nearly all asphalts there is ^m, 
certain quantity of insoluble bitumen present. This insoluble biti*— 
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toen lessens the cementing value of the remainder of the asphalt, 
* melting-point, causes it to become brittle at low tempera- 
tures, and otherw ise impairs its suitability for waterproofiiig purposcB. 
A pure asphalt of uniform conaiatency, containing the highest per 
cent of soluble bitumen, is the most workable and durable, and the 
solubility test in carbon diaulphide aids the chemist in deciding 
these points. A determination of the amount of pure bitumen 
present in any specimeu by this test should not show less than 95 
per cent. 

The test consists in dissolving the bituminous mcterial in caiv 
bon diaulphide, and recovering any insoluble matter by filtering 
the solution through an asbestos felt filter. This felt is carefully 
placed in the bottom of a Gooch crucible, washed several times with 
water, and drawn firmly against the bottom of the crucible by 
suction. The crucible used for this detennination should be 4.4 
cm. wide at the top, tapering to 3.6 cm. at the bottom, and 2.5 cm. 
deep. The crucible containing the filter is first place<l in a drying 
oven for a few minutes, removed and ignited to red heat over a 
BuDsen burner, cooled in a desiccator and weighed. 

Two grams of bituminous material is then placed in a flask, 
which has been weighed previously, and the accurate weight of the 
sample obtained. One hundred cubic centimeters of chemically 
pure carbon disulphide is poured into the flask, in small portions, 
■with continual agitation, until all lumps disappear end nothing 
, adheres to the bottom. The flaak is then corked and set aside 
ifor fifteen minutes to allow settlement of the insoluble material. 

This solution should then be decanted through the felt filter in 
'the Gooch crucible without stirring up any precipitate that mav have 
I settled down. The sides of the flask should now be washed down 
with a small quantity of carbon disulphide, after which the whole is 
poured on the felt and suction applied until there is practically 
\ no odor of carbon disulphide in the cnicible. The crucible and con- 
'tents should then be dried at 212 deg. Fahr. (100 deg. Cent.) for 
rabout twenty minutes, cooled in a desiccator and weighed. The 
weight of insoluble matter mi;y include both organic and mineral 
matter. The former must be burned off by ignition at a red heat, 
thus leaving a mineral matter or ash which is weighed when cool. 
The diPTerence between the total weight of the material insoluble in 
carbon disulphide and the weight of substance taken equals the 
total bitumen. The percentage weights are calculated as total 
bitumen, and insoluble matter, on the basis of the weight of material 
taken for analysis. Further detailed information for those partic- 
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ularly interested in this test will be found in the Transactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 82, p. 1450 (1918). 

Solubility in Carbon Tetrachloride. The solubility test in carbon 
tetrachloride shows whether or not the asphalt has been overheated 
in refining. The greater the percentage of insoluble bitumen, the 
greater the overheating; in other words, it indicates the amount 
of incipient destruction that the asphalt has undergone. This test 
also determines the amount of other impurities present in the asphalt. 
The amount of pure bitumen (the soluble part) present in any given 
specimen should not be less than 95 per cent. 

The test is conducted in exactly the same manner as described 
for " Solubility in Carbon Disulphide," except that 100 c.c. of 
chemically pure carbon tetrachloride is used in place of carbon 
disulphide, and the percentage of bitumen insoluble in carbon tetra- 
chloride is reported on the basis of the bitumen taken as 100, the 
quantity of the bitumen having been determined by the method 
previously described. 

Solubility in Petrolic Ether* (Petroleum Naphtha). The solu- 
bility test in petrolic ether is to determine the per cent of petroline 
present in asphalt, which material is considered to give the viscous or 
adhesive quality to the asphalt. This test also shows the amount 
of true bitumen in the asphalt, i.e., the amount of hydrocarbon 
called " asphaltine.^* Asphaltine is supposed to possess the greatest 
durability and resistance to deteriorating agents; it also gives hard- 
ness to the asphalt. The petrolic ether dissolves out the petroline, 
leaving the insoluble asphaltine. A reasonably good asphalt will be 
greater than 66 per cent soluble in petrolic ether of 88 deg. Baiun^. 

This determination is made in the same general manner as the 
test for solubility in carbon disulphide, except that 100 c.c. of 86 
to 88 deg. Baum6 paraffin naphtha, at least 85 per cent distilling 
between 95 and 149 deg. Fahr. (35 and 65 deg. Cent.) is employed 
as a solvent instead of carbon disulphide. Considerable difficulty 
is sometimes experienced in breaking up some of the heavy semi- 
solid bitumens; the surface of the material is attacked, but it is 
necessary to remove some of the insoluble matter in order to expose 
fresh material to the action of the solvent. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to heat the sample after it is weighed, allowing it to cool 
in a thin layer around the lower part of the flask. If difficulty 
is still experienced in dissohnng the material, a rounded glass rod 
will \ye found convenient for breaking up the undissiolved particles. 
Not more than one-half of the total amount of naphtha required 
♦ U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 314, Dec. 10, 1915, p. 28. 
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should be used until the sample is entirely broken up. The balance j 
of the 100 c.c. is then added, and the flask is twirled a moment in I 
order to mix the conti?nts thoroughly, after which it is corked and ] 
^t aside for thirty minutes. 
In making the filtration the utmost care should be exercised to I 
avoid stirring up any of the precipitate, in order that the filter may 
not be clogged and that the first dccantation may be as complete | 

possible. The sides of the flask should then be quickly washed 
down with naphtha and, when the crucible has drained, the bulk of 
insoluble matter is brought upon the felt. Suction may be applied 
when the filtration by gravity almost ceases, but should be used 
Bparingly, as it tends to clog the filter by packing the precipitate 
too tightly. The material on the felt should never be allowed 
to run entirely dry until the washing is completed, as shown by the 
colorless filtrate. When considerable insoluble matter adheres to 
the flask no attempt should be made to remove it- completely. In 
Bueh cases the adhering material is merely washed until free from 
soluble matter, and the flask is dried with the crucible at 100° 
deg. Cent, for about one hour, after which it is cooled and weighed. 
The percentage of bitumen insoluble is reported upon the basis of 
total bitumen taken as 100. 

The difference between the material insoluble in carbon diaul- 
phide and in the naphtha is the bitumen insoluble in the latter. 
Thus, if in a certain instance it is found that the material insoluble ■ 
in carbon diaulphide amounts to I per cent and that 10.9 per cent 
is insoluble in naphtha, the percentage of bitumen insoluble would 
be calculated as follows: 



Bitumen insoluble in naphtha 10.9- 1 9.9 

— — ■ — — = = — — 10 per cent. 

Total bitumen 100- 1 99 ^ 



„.._ 

Fesp^cially in commerce, of its hardness and softness at various tem- 
peratures, and this property is usually determined by the penetra- 
tion test. The greater the penetration, the softer is the bitumen. 
All coal-tar pitches and asphalts have the property of being softened 
by heat and hardened by cold, hence it is necessary to determine to 
what degree they are so affected. It is evident that the less a pitch 
or asphalt is changed in consistency by changes in temperature, the 
LiDore desirable it is as a waterproofing material. But what the 
aietration of coal-tar pitch or a.'^phalt for waterproofing should be 
rijepends largely on the specific use they will be put to. 

' Journal of Induatrial Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 6, No, 2, February, 1914. 
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MzTHODa or Determining Melting-poixts of Bitvkens 

There are nine or more diffprent methods of obtainioR the raelt- 
mg-point of bitumen, Eiving results viirying by as mueh wf 30 and 
40 deg. Fahr. What causes the real trouble, though, is that chemists 
are at variance as to which method is most nearly correct. The 
technique of the methods differs so considerably that it is difficult 
or impossible to note any definite relation between the results obtained 
with each method. 

But, as a matter of factj all methods are more or less incorrect. 
They all depend on varying, arbitrary factors and special technique. 
They all attempt to determine the melting-point of materials that 
have no melting-point. Pitch and asphalt have no melting-point 
for the reason that they are composed of complex mixtures of hydro- 
carbons, which are of indefinite consistence and specific gravity. 

Were it possible to measure in absolute units the fluidity of a 
pitch or asphalt, this would furnish the ideal method, but as this 
seems unattainable it would be advisable to select one method 
possessing the most practicable apparatus and technique. Or pei- 
haps a new method could be evolved embodying the good features 
of all the present ones. Up to the present time nothing has been 
done to co-ordinate these methods. 

However, one thing is certain, any method, the results of which 
are infiuenced by the specific gravity of the material tested is 
wrong. This refers particularly to what is known as the " Cube-in- 
water Method," described below. For instance, the average specific J 
gravity of asphalt derived from paraffin petroleum is 0.961; from 
asphaltic petroleum, 1.004. The buoyant effect of the material 
whose specific gravity is so nearly unity is obvious, hence no worth- 
while melting-point is found by the cube-in-water method. This 
is equally the case when applied to coal-tar pitch, whose specific 
gravity varies with the methotl of manufacture or reduction as 
follows:* Gas-house tars, 1.22; coke-oven tars, 1.18; water-gas 
tars, 1.10. A st^indard method of finding the melting-point of 
bitumens ought to be established for general use for all laboratories; 
or else it should become the general practice to state the method 
whenever the melting-point of a bitumen is given, otherwise, as at 
present, this value is practically meaningless. 

Nearly all the other properties of pitch or asphalt are modified 
by the melting-point. It is, in fact, a measure of the fluidity, con- 

• " Some experiments on Technical BitumenH," by S. R. Church, American 
Society for Testing Materials. April, 19IG. 
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wstency and ductility of these materials. But because it is an 
arbiti"ary value, dependent to a great extent on the method of test, 
it is not as reliable as its importance warrants. The nine methods 
explained below, are more or less used in industrial plants and 
laboratories, but no one method predominates. These are: 



1. Ring-and-ball Method. 

2. Cube-in-air Method. 

3. Cube-in-water Method. 

4. Kraemer-and-Samow Methotl. 

5. New York Testing Laboratory Method, 

6. Mabery-Sieplein Method. 

7. Richardson Method. 

8. General Electric Method. 

9. Drop Point Test. 



i 



Ring-and-ball Method. The apparatus of the C. I. Robertson 
or the ring-am 1-ball method consists of a brass ring j inch in diam- 
eter, J-inch deep, ^inch wide; a steel ball § inch in diameter, 
weighing 350 grams; a standard thermometer; a glass beaker, 
about 600-c.c. capacity. The teat is made as follows: 

Press the ring full of the bitumen, cutting it off slightly with a 
hot knife. Place the ball in the center of the ring and suspend 
the apparatus in a beaker of water, the ring and ball being about 
1 inch from the bottom of the beaker; also suspend a thermometer 
in the beaker of water to the same depth. Heat up at the rat« of 
9 deg. Fahr. (5 dcg. Cent.) per minute. The melting-point is that 
temperature at which the ball drops through the ring (and reaches 
the bottom of the beaker). The bitumen in the ring usually sags 
down before the melting-point is reached, but the temperature of 
the water at the time the ball reaches the bottom of the beaker 
is the temperature recorded as the melting-point. 

For testing bitumen having a melting-point above 110 deg. 
Fahr. (43 deg. Cent.) the sample should first be cooled to 50 or 77 
d^. Fahr, (10 or 25 deg. Cent.). For tessting bitumen having a 
meltmg-point above 210 deg. Fahr. (99 deg. Cent.) the sample should 
be cooled to (iO or 100 deg. Fahr. ( 15.5 or 38 deg. Cent.). 

Cube-in-air Method. The material under examination should 
be melted in a spoon by the gentle application of heat until suffi- 
ciently fluid to pour readily. Care shall be taken that it suffers no 
appreciable loss by volatization. It shall then be poured into a 
12.7-mm. (0,5-inch) brass cubical mold, which shall have been 
amalgamated with mercury and shall be placed on an amalgamated 
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brass plate. The hot material shall slightly more than fill the mold, 
and, when cooled, the excess shall be cut off with a hot spatula. 

After cooling to room temperature, the cube shall be removed 
from the mold and fastened on the lower arm of a No. 10 wire (B. and 
S. gauge), bent at right angles at one end and suspended beside a 
thermometer in a covered Jena glass beaker having a capacity of 
400 c.c. (13.526 ounces), which shall be placed in a water bath, 
or, for high temperatures, a cottonseed-oil bath. The wire shall be 
passed through the center of two opposite faces of the cube, which 
shall then be suspended with its base 25.4 mm. (1 inch) above the 
bottom of the beaker. The water or oil bath shall consist of an 
800-c.c. (27.051 ounces) low-form Jena glass beaker suitably 
mounted for the application of heat from below. The beaker in 
which the cube is suspended shall be of the tall-form Jena type, 
without lip. The metal cover shall have two openings. . A cork, 
through which passes the long arm of the wire, shall be inserted in 
one hole and the thermometer in the other. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer shall be just level with the cube and at an equal distance 
from the side of the beaker. 

After the test specimen shall have been placed in the apparatus, 
the liquid in the outer vessel shall be heated in such a manner that 
the thermometer registers an increase of 9 deg. Fahr. (5 deg. Cent.) 
per minute. The temperature at which the bituminous material 
touches the bottom of the beaker shall be taken as the melting-point. 
Determinations made in the manner described shall not vary more 
than 3.6 deg. Fahr. (2 deg. Cent.) for successive trials on the same 
material. At the beginning of this test the temperature of both 
bituminous material and bath shall be approximately at 77 deg. 
Fahr. (25 deg. Cent). 

Cube-in-water Method. The cube-in-water method consists of 
(1) the use of apparatus shown in Fig. 89; (2) the manipulation of 
same, as follows. (For bitumens with a melting-point of 110 deg. 
to 170 deg. Fahr. (43 to 77 deg. Cent.)). A clean, well-shaped i-inch 
cube of the bitumen is formed in the mold, as described under the 
cube-in-air method above, placed on the hook of the No. 12 wire 
and suspended in a 600-c.c. beaker, so that the bottom of the bitmnen 
is 1 inch above the bottom of the beaker. The bitumen should 
remain five minutes in 400 c.c. of water at a temperature of 60 deg. 
Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.) before heat is applied. Apply heat in such 
a manner that the temperature of the water is raised 9 deg. Fahr. 
(5 deg. Cent.) per minute. The temperature recorded by the ther- 
mometer (which is at the same depth as the bitumen when the test 
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is started), at the instant the bitumen touches the bottom of I 
is considered the meltii^-point. For bitumens with a nw 
point below 110 deg. Fahr. (43 deg. Cent.) the same method < 
used except that at the start the water should have a tempei 
of 40 deg. Fahr. {4 d^. Cent.). For bitumens 170 deg. Fah 
deg. Cent.) up, cottonseed oil should be substituted for i 
otherwise the method remains the same. 




Fta. 89. — AppanitUB for Determining the Mel:!n^-point o( Bitumen t 
Cube-in-watcr Method. 



Kraemer-and-Samow Method.* The Kraemer-and-& 
method of making the melting point test for asphalts, tars, etc., 
follows: Some asphalt in a layer 10 mm. thick is melted in a b 
contained in an oil bath. Into this is dipped an open-end glasE 
10 cm. long and 6 or 7 mm. internal diameter. The upper e 
the tube is closed with the finger, the tube is removed an< 
asphalt ia allowed to soUdify in the tube while it is held hoi 
• Peckhan'B " Solid Bitumena," p. 272. 
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^,aod rotated- When the asphalt has set the portion adhering 
ttie outside ia removed. The length of the column inside the 
B will be about 5 mm. On top of this is poured 5 grama of 
isury. The tube containing the asphalt and mercury is then 
Jended in ii beaker full of oil or water resting in another beaker 
• full of oil or water. The inner beaker contains a thermometer, 
bulb of which stands at the same level as the asphalt. The outer 
ker is heated by means of a small flame. The temperature of the 




— ApparalUB for the Dptermination of ihe Meltinft-piiim of liilui 
by the New York Tealiiig Laboratory Method. 



lalt and thermometer being thus raised uniformly at the rate of 
g, Fahr. (5 deg. Cent.) per minute. 

fhe temperature recorded when the mercury falls through the 
jp of asphalt is taken as the melting-point. This method depends 
ItB accuracy upon the diameter of the tulje, the thickness of the 
lalt and the liright of the morciiry in the tulxt above the asphalt. 
tew York Testing Laboratory Method. The air method for 
nnining the mc'ltins-poinl of .semi-solid or solid bitumens requires 
qjparatus shown in Fig. 90 and described below. 
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Outer vessel or container for the glycerine bath, 600 i 
;ype Jena beaker. 

Inner vessel of air bath, 200 c.c. tall lipless Jena beaker. 

Chair or support for inner vessel, cut out of A-inch sheet 
aluminum. 

Cover for inner vessel, cut out of sheet aluminum or brass. 

Support for molds, disc of brass with tapped holes for two or 
four molds suspended on three hangers. 

Molds for shaping bitumen. 

Commercial glyeerine; standard thermometer; double thickness 
20-nicsh iron gauze; iron tripod, stand and clamps; Bunsen or 
alcohol burner. 

The test is performed as follows: One or more of the brass molds, 
standing upon a piece of amalgamated brass or tin, should be filled 
with the bitumen under examination. The bitumen may be softened 
by cautiously heating it in a small casserole or tin box until it is 
eufficiently fluid to be poured into the mold. After trimming off 
the upper surface level with the mold, place the sample in water at 
77 (leg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) for about ten minutes. It should then 
be suspended in the air bath of the apparatus and the cover and 
thermometer placed in their proper positions. 

The temperature of the glycerine bath should also be 77 deg. 
Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) at the beginning of the test. 

The apparatus should stand on double 20-mesh iron tranw 
Hupported on an iron tripod, and heated at the rate of 5 deg. Fahr ^__ 
(2.6 deg. Cent.) per minute. The temperature at which the sampl^^a 
of bitumen flows from the mold and first touches the bottom of th «c=» 
inner vessel is recorded as the melting or flowing point. 

Mabery-Sieplein Method." The apparatus consbts of th^^ 
following parts: 

One Jena beaker, 600 c.c. and one 400 c.c. capacity, tall for m .j 
without hps. 

One wooden stopper to fit 400-c.c. beaker; stopper to have tw o 

holes, one of I inch diameter, in exact center, one of sufficient si^^se 
to admit thermometer I inch from center. 

One metal shelf, J by IJ by ^ inch thick, in the center of whi t — — t; 
and at right angles to which is fastened a rod of i inch diameter. 

Mold which will prepare a tablet of asphalt 1 by § by J inch. 

One st-andard ga.'i-filled thermometer reading to 300 deg. Fak^v. 
(149 deg. Cent.). 

Liquid medium to serve as bath (such as anbydrou.« glycerine 
• Journal American Chemical Society, VcA. 23, p. llS, 
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be used for temperature up to 280 deg. Fahr. (138 deg. Cent.)i linseed 
oil above 280 d^. Fahr.) A slightly modified apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 91. 

The 400-c.c. beaker is set inside the 600-c.c. beaker, and the 
space between is filled with the proper liquid to expand to approxi- 
mately within i inch of the top of the beaker when heated to 280 




''■a. 91. — Apparatus for Determmiiig the Melting-point of Bitumen by the 
" Mabery-Sieplein " Method. 

'icg. Fahr. The )-inch rod supporting the shelf is inserted through 
the central hole in the stopper and set bo that the top of the shelf is 
exactly 1 inch from the bottom of the beaker. The thermometer 
>s inserted in the other opening and is set so that the top of the 
bulb is i inch above the top of the shelf and the bulb it«elf is | inch 
tpom the rod supporting the shelf. 

At least 1 ounce of the sample to be examined is carefully melted 
H.t as low a temperature as possible, care being taken, however, to see 
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that it is suBic^iently liquid to cntiiplRtcly BU the moki and allow tb 
escape of any confiiietl air. The asphalt* is then poured into the 
mold, which has previously been ainalgamat«d by brushing with i 
solution of nitrate of mercury. When the asphalt has cooled ihi; 
specimen is removed from the mold and placed on the shelf ir 
such a pasition that the longest side of the specimen is at righl 
angles to the longest siile of the shelf, and lies perfectly flat so thai 
an equal amount of the specimen extends on either side beyond thi 
edge of the shelf. Care should of course be taken that the specimei 
just touches the supporting rod. The apparatus is then heat«< 
gradually by suitable ineins, preferably by an electric oven, allow 
ing at least hfteen minutes for the temperature to reach 120 dej 
Fahr. (49 deg. Cent.). When this point is reached the tcmperatur 
is increased at Uie rate of 6 deg. Fahr, (3.3 dcg. Cent.) per nunut 
until the portions of the specimen extending beyond the sides of th 
shelf have sufficiently softened so that they have dropped to the hot 
torn. The temperature at which the asphalt just touches the bottoi 
of the beaker is the melting-point, 

Richardson or Pellet Method. The melting-point of bitume 
by the Richarirlson or Pellet method is determined as follows; , 
thin porcelain dish, about 2 J inches in diameter, and with Ij-inc 
sides, fillet! with clean mercury to a distance of J inch from the toj 
is placed over a 20-niesh wire gauze and heated by a small flam 
protected from draughts by a chimney. On the surface of th 
mercury is placed a thin microscopic cover-glass, No. 2-0, carryin 
the specimen of asphalt under examination. 

When dealing with hard asphalts that can be ground rathe 
coarsely, several fragments, which will pass a 40-raesh sieve and b 
retained on a 50-mesh sieve (about ,50 mm. diameter), are sprea 
on the glass. This is then placed upon the surface of the mercurj 
covered with a glass funnel, from which the stem has been out an 
the thermometer passed through the orifice until the bulb is immerse 
in the mercury. It is held in position by a clamp attached to 
ring-stand on which rests the dish. Under the dish a Bunsen burnt 
is placed and regulated to a small flame, or so that the dish is heatE 
at the rate of 5,4 to 9 deg. Fahr. (3 to 5 def;. Cent.) jier minute 
In a short time it would be noticed that the specimens will ha- 
changed from the brown or brownish-black color of the powder 
that mDre nearly approaching the original, with a slight roundii 
of the individual grains. On further heating, these globules fl^ 

* This method is to br used only on asphalt buving a. penetration te^^b 
105 at 7T .lee- Fuhr, (25 dcR. Cent.). jg^ 
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together and form a thin sheet on the glass. The temperature as in- 
dicated by the thermometer, at which the specimen begins to flow, 
is taken as the melting-point. 

Asphalts that cannot be ground are softened and pulled out to a 
thread and cut into small pieces, about 1 c.mm. Several pieces 
should be placed on the glass together, as one will serve as a check on 
the other, and thereby lessen the chance of error. The softening- 
point may be noted by the rounding of the particles and the melting- 
point by the beginning of the flow, or when the specimen begins 
to spread out (which is always at the point of contact with the glass), 
is set down as the temperature at which the specimens will melt. 

General Electric Method. This method is quite simple and 
consists of heating a quantity of the bitumen to be tested in a small 
can until Uquid. The can containing the liquified bitumen is placed 
on a gram scale and balanced up. Then the scale is set 2 grams 
back and enough bitumen is taken out to rebalance the scale. The 
bitumen is to be removed by immersing the bulb of an ordinary 
Fahrenheit thermometer about l\ inches, or to about the 20-degree 
point. As the thermometer is dipped into the liquid it should be 
turned so as to get an even coating all over the surface covered. 
Then the thermometer should be held horizontally and turned 
constantly until the coating of bitumen is cooled. Next the ther- 
mometer is placed in a large test tube, which in turn is immersed 
in a beaker filled with glycerine. The beaker is then heated over a 
Bunsen burner at the rate of 7.2 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent.) per minute. 
The test tube should have a small amount of glycerine placed in it. 
The thermometer is run through a cork large enough to support 
it \ inch above the glycerine. The temperature, as read directly 
on the thermometer, at which the bitumen drops and touches the 
glycerine is regarded as the melting-point. • Fig. 92 shows the 
arrangement of the apparatus. 

Drop Point and Softening-point of Bituminous Compounds. The 
inventor of an apparatus for determining the drop-point test, Mr. 
11 W. Fisher,* says that his investigation showed: first, that a large 
majority of bituminous compounds, unlike minerals, have no well- 
defined melting-point; that what some chemists specify as a melting- 
point is really a softening-point of the material; and third, that the 
melting-point as used by chemists corresponds to the temperature 
at which the compound will drop; hence, he believes that instead 
of using the misnomer " melting-point," it would be more practical 
to speak of the softening-point and drop point of compounds. 

♦ Proceedings of America Society for Testing Materials, Vol, 11, 1911, 
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Fig. 93 gives a working drawing of an apparatus designed k 
this idea into practice. For making the drop-point t«st, the i 
pound in placed in hole 2, Fig, 93, A, bole 1 being the vent 
Hole 2 can conveniently be filled by inverting the apparatus 
letting the compound drip from a heated wire against which 
held. During this operation the vent hole should, of courw 
filled with the rod /. The apparatus and rod are then co 
after which the rod ia removed. The surpliis compound is rem 
so that its surface is Qush with the bottom surface of the hoi 





V3^ 



For making the softening-point teat, the nipple shown in 
93, (d) is provided. A wrench for removing and inserting the ni 
is shown at ('■)■ The rod (/) is placed into the nipple through 
hole 4, after which both are heated above the melting-point of 
compound. The compound hole 3 is then filled, and after pa 
solidification the rod is removed and the surplus compound cu 
flush with the top of the nipple. Afterwards, the nipple is acn 
into place as shown at Fig. 93 (c). 
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For makinK the Boft<?ning-point t€st and the drop-point test in one 
operation, the apparatus is filled with the compound, and a thet- 
momcter inserted as shown in FiR. 93 (c). The temperature is 
increased at the rate of 7 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent.) per minute un(il 
the compound comes up through the mercury. The temperature 
at which this occurs is called the sofleoing-point of the the compound. 
Continuing the test further, (he temperature at which a drop of the 
compound fulls through the glass tube is called the drop point cf the 
compound. If the compound has a liigh softening-point and a high 
melting-point, a somewhat greater rise of temperature per minute 
is admissible to within about 30 
deg. Fahr. (16.6 deg. Cent.) of the 
softening-point. 

Fir. 94 illustrates the method 
by which heat ia applied unifcimly 
over the entire appiiratus. A fiber 
spool approximately 1^ imhes 
inside diameter, 3 inches Iccg, 
and 4 inches outside diameter, is 
wound with about 240 turns of 
No. 12 D.C.C. magnet wire. By 
means of alternating current of 60 
cycles, the iron testing apparatus 
is heated to any tlesired degree. 
The voltage employed varies 
between 30 and 55 volts, and the 
current from 4 to 8 amperes. For 
use with a direct current on a 110- 
volt circuit, wire of half the size 
,nd the voltage could be varied between 60 End 110 
thod the teuii)eruture can be kept almost con- 




Fia. 94. — Electric Apparatus tor 
Applying Hrat Uniformly to tin? 
Apparatus for Detortnininn; liic 
Drop Point and Soften ing-point 
of Bituminous Compounds. 



should be used, 

volts. By either 

stant at any degree or can be made to vary as desired. 

The testing apparatus and coil are placed on fop of a large glass 
tube which is embedded in a wooden base. By means of a mirror 
at the side of the gla.sa tube in the base, the melting of the compound 
in the drop-point test can be observed, When doing this, it is 
necessary' to have an incandescent lamp on the opposite side of the 
base from the mirror. 

Flow Point of Bitumen. The flow-point test is mainly for com- 
parison of niofing pitches and asphalts. It is a method for obtaining 
the relative flow, or prfigies.sive tendency to glide, of one sfrhalt 
or pilch with another accepted as a standard, under the following 
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condition: On a corruKiit«<l strip of nictal called a flow plate (Fig. 
95, A), 8 inches lontt nnd 2 inches to 4 inches wide, two pills of etjiial 
voliune (made in a flow ninld, I''ig. 95, /i), one of each mal«rial, 
are placed side by side hut in separate (grooves on one end of the 
plate. The plate ia tlien placed in an air Imth with the loaded end 
2i inches hiRher than the other. The whole is then placed in a water 
bath and heated to the boiling-point. This temperature is main- 
tained for an arbitrary period of time and then the glide of each 
material is measured. If the tested material is longer than the 
standard material, tiiis indicates that it is softer; if the reverse 
obtains, that it is harder. 

As a practical t«st the flow point is quite serviceable in compar- 
ing the relative flow of rtmfing pitches and asphalts, but it is not 
!«rviccai)le and in fact is not used on waterproofing bitumens. It 





A- FLOW PLATES 

Fio. 95.— Mold ftnd PlatQ for Flow-point Tpst. 

bears no direct relation to either the melting-point oi' the penetration 
of the pitch or asphalt tested. 

Ductility Test on Bitumen. It is generally true that the greater 
the ductility of an asphalt, i.e., the extent to which it is capable of 
being drawn out in the form of a fine thread, the greater its cement- 
ing or cohesive value. The main function of the ductility test, 
however, is to reveal the possible amount of healing to be expected 
in a fractured bitumen in the form of applied waterproofing. For 
a given penetration, the greater the ductility of an asphalt, the 
greater the healing or cohesive quahty. Except when used for 
joint fillers and other special purposes, no asphalt should have a 
ductility less than 20 cm. at 77 deg. Fahr. f25 deg. Cent.). 

The test as made on the Abraham Tcnsometer* is shown in 
■Proceeding of Anterifan Souifly fur Testing Materials, Vol. 10, 1910. 
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Fig. 96. In this instrument the mold is the most vital part. In 
its new and improved form it consists of two cylindrical hardened 
steel sections (Fig. 97), resting together on circular knife edges and 
maintained in that position by three guide rods. The cros.H-section 
at the knife edges is exactly I sq. cm. The further ends of these 

I two cup-like sections are threa^led, and bear the outer caps which 

\ Ber\-e to fasten the moid in the instrument. 

After warming the mold, it is filled by unscrewing the upper cap, 
bringiog the two sections firmly together and pouring in the melted 
bituminous substance, which aa-sumes the form of a rivet, the smallest 
cross-section of which has an area of exactly 1 sq, cm. Then it is 




Fia. fl7. — Details of Mold for Abraham b TenBOmeter. 

""replaced in the machine and drawn apart until it breaks; the dis- 
tance thus traversed being recorded a-s the ductility of the specimen. 
Detailed information on this instrument may be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials, Vols. 10 
and II, 1910 and 1911. 

A simpler and more commonly used machine, the " Smith Duc- 
tility Machine," is shown in Fig. 98. The preliminary treatment 
of the bitumen and the preparation of the briquette for testing it 
with this machine are conducted as follows: The mold is placed 
upon a brass plate. To prevent the asphalt from adhering to the 
plate and the inner side of the two removable pieces of the mold, they 
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are well amalgamated. The diflierent pieces of the mold are held 
together in a clamp or by means of an India rubfjer band. 

The materia! to be tested is poured into the mold while in a 
molten state, a slight excess being addeti to allow for shrinkagR on 
cooling. After the bitumen is nearly cooled, the briquette is 
smoothed off level by means of a heated jmlctte knife. When 
cooled, the clamp is taken off and the two center pieces of the mold 
removed, leaving the briquette of asphalt firmly attached to the two 
ends of the mold, which serves as clips. The briquette is then 
immersed in water maintained at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 d^. Cent-}, 




for at least thirty minutes, or imtil the whole mass of bitumen is at 
that temperature. It is then placed in the machine and pulled 
apart as follows: The pointer is set at zero on the centimeter rule, 
and a thermometer is placed through a cork in tlie carriage, which 
will test the variation in the temperature of the water which may 
take place during the test. The distance registered by the pointer 
at the moment the thread of bitumen breaks gives the ductility, 
expressed in centimeters, of the ssimph' under examination. 

Evaporation Test on Bitumen. In practice it is often necessary 
dui-iiig waterproofing ojK'rations to keep pitch or asphalt for a long 
time in a molten condition at between 2.50 and 350 deft. Fahr. (121 
and 177 deg. Cent.), The pitch or asphalt which will volatilize 
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off the least amount of oil and be the least chango<l in consistency 
by this beating is the most desirable. A heating test is therefore 
performed to determine the amount of loss of volatile oil during 
an arbitrary period of time. This, combined with the penetration 
of the residue left after such heating, is taken as a measure of the 
hardening effect to be expected, due to aging of the tar an{l bitumen 
materials. The reason for this is that evaporation and hardening 
go on continuously, though slowly, after the waterproofing is in 
pisce. To guard against rapid hardening and consequent hritllcncss 
of the bitumen, it is desirable to use an asphalt which will not lose 
more than 1 per cent and a pitch which will not lose more than 6 




Fig. 99. — "Frca's" Electric Oven. (Chamber, 12 by 12 by 12 Inphes.) 



\teT cent in weight when heated for five hours at 325 deg. Fahr. 
^!63 deg. Cent.) in an electric oven, and not more than 3 per cent 
and 9 per cent respectively in a gas oven. After such heating, 
neither bitumen shall have its penetration reduced more than one- 
half the original. The different amounts volatilized in each oven is 
due to the relative restricted circulation of air in the electric oven. 
This test* is usually ma<ie on 50 grams of bitumen which are 
weighed in a flat-bottomed dish, 2^ inches inside diameter, and 1| 
inch deep, placed in the oven and held exactly at 325 deg. Fahr. (163 
deg. Cent.) for five hours. Then it is cooled in a desiccator, and the 
loss in weight is noted. The electric oven shown in Fig. 99 is some- 
* JouToal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 3, No. 4, April, 1911. 
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times used but Rivfis lower results than the gas oven. Therefore 
u|)efufi(!!itions should stale the type of oven to be used for the t«8t. 

The gas oven »hawn in Fig. IIX), whicli is still widely used, has 
the top and sides covered with 1.8-inch asbestos. The shelf is pro- 
vided with a i-inch asbestos pad, large enough to accommodate the 
dishes. The bulb of a Centigrade thermometer should be 1 inch 
above the shelf and the emergent stem should show the 90-d^ree 
mark. Not more than four tests must be run in the oven at a t 
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Fto. 100. — Drying and Evaporating Gas Oveo. 

1. Chmmbar, 8 by 8 by 12 iarhoa. MbHtm covered. 2. Dighn, 3 lushes diameter, rai- 
tnlly loMtnl, 3, Therniomelci. 

Determination of Free Carbon in Goal-tar Pitch. It has been 
stated that fri'e earlnjo in pitch is ail impurity from a chemical 
standpoint. This is not correct, as the so-called free carbon content 
in pitch is normally produced in the tar itself during the destructive 
distillation of bituminous coal in gas retorts or by-product coke 
ovens. This free carbon is present not as an impurity but as a product 
of the decomposition of hydrocarbon vapors during their travel 
nlong the heatetl walls of the retort or oven. It is a black, organic, 
powder held in suspension by the tar and probftbly consists, not only 
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of free carbon, but also of hydrocarbons extremely rich in carbon. 
Actual analysis* show this free carbon to be compos<?d of approxi- 
mately as foUows: 

Carbon 89.85 

Hydrogen 3 .30 

Nitrogen 1 . 10 

Oxygen 3. 13 (by difference) 

Sulphur 1.28 

Mineral ash 1 .34 

"* 

The presence of more or less free carbon in tars is due to the heats 
at which the tar is produced and the size and shape of the retort, and 
the consequent relation between the quantity of vapors and surface 
of hot walls at which the vapors are exposed. Hence the production 
of free carbon is attended by the production of other characteristic 
hydrocarbon compounds, and the free carbon content of pitch is 
therefore, to a great extent, an index of the character of the hydro- 
»rbon in the bitumen. In general, low temperature tars contain 
imaller amounts of free carbon and are characterized by the presence 
)f large amounts of phenol bodies and sometimes paraffin com- 
)Ounds. The tars produced at higher temperatures containing 
nore free carbon also contain large quantities of the characteristic 
uromatic hydrocarbons. Therefore, the belief that pitch can be 
nade artificially to meet certain specifications, after introducing 
into an otherwise pure bitumen an adulterant of lamp black, or other 
carbon, cannot be substantiated, for such a mixture would violate 
the requirement of a straight-run pitch, and in the second place, 
whOe the result produced might contain the necessary amount of 
free carbon, it would not produce the characteristic bitimien accom- 
panying the normal free carbon content. 

Experience of years has even demonstrated that for certain 
purposes, and particularly for roofing and waterproofing work, 
pitch, fairly high in free carbon (containing between 20 and 30 per 
cent) is much more staple and less susceptible to temperature changes 
than pitches of low free carbon. 

The test to determine the free carbon content of bitumens or, 
as it is often alluded to, the hot toluol-benzol extraction test, is 
applicable to asphalts and coal-tar pitches, but is used especially 
in connection with the latter because other solvents, such as carbon 
bisulphide, are slower and more troublesome. The apparatus 

* Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 6, No. 4, April, 1914. 
Adopted in slightly different form, in 1916, by the Am. Soc. for Testing Materials. 
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for thu test is shown in Fig. 101. The {Mtdi is first dried, then it t 
passed through a 30-niesb raeve to ronove any foreign subetanco. 
Id testing materials of 5 per cent or more insoluble matter, 5 gnoi 
should be taken for the test. With lesser percentages, 10 gnu 
should be used. Hk amount is wei^ied in a 100-c.c. beaker, ud 
digested with about oO c.c. of c.p. toluol on a steam bath for a poiod 
not to exceed thirty minutes. A filter cup, previously prqianl 
is weighed in the weighing bottle and placed in a carbon Ella tube 
over a beaker or flask. The toluol-tar mixture is now decanted 
through the thimble and washed with hot c.p. toluol until cleaned, 
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Fia. 101.— Extraction Apparatus for Free Carbon. 

1. Fluk. 2. Kaon nltttctiaa *ppar*tiu. 3. Coppir wire. 4. Filtrr cap (3 ibMti), 

using some form of "policeman," which is unaffected by toluol, 
for the purpose of detaching any residue which may adhere to the 
benker. The cup is finally given a washing with hot c.p. benwl 
and then after draining, is covered with a cap of filter paper « 
aliindum, and placed in the extraction apparatus in which the c.p- 
licnzol is u^d as solvent. The extraction is continued until the 
descending liquid is colorless. The thimble is then removed, the 
cap taken off, dried in the steam oven and weighed in the wnghing 
bottle after cooling in the desiccator. For more detailed infonaatioii 
regarding this test, the reader is referred to the " Journal of Indus- 
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trial and Engineering Chemistry," Vol. 3, No. 4, April, 1911, and 
Vol. 6, No. 4, April, 1914. 

Ash Test The ash test is not of great significance, and denotes 
whether there has been a mineral filler of any sort added to the 
pitch or bitumen. Normal coal-tar pitches will run between J and 1 
per cent of ash, so that if extraneous matter is present, the ash 
may run above this amount. Refined asphalts, except Bermudez 
and Trinidad asphalt, run about ^ of 1 per cent ash. 

The ash determination is made by burning to ash a 1-gram 
sample of the material in a weighed platinum crucible or dish of 
sufficient size. Heat is gently applied imtil the pitch or bitiunen 
ignites, after which it is withdrawn. After the material ceases to 
bum, the heat is again applied until the residue is burnt free of 
carbon. The crucible and contents are then cooled and weighed 
and the ash determined. 

Fixed Carbon Test. Fixed carbon, as such, does not exist in 
any bituminous binder, but is the amount of coke produced by 
burning the bitumen in a certain specified and generally accepted 
manner. The test is frequently used in laboratories to aid in the 
classification of different bituminous materials, and in some instances 
is of value in helping to determine their probable origin. Aside from 
this, the test is of no value at all, as a means for determining the 
quality of the material, though it is also supposed to indicate the 
mechanical stability and substantial nature of the bitumen. There 
is, however, Uttle or nothing in the fixed carbon test, either theo- 
retically or practically, which shows that a material containing over 
or under a certain definite percentage of fixed carbon is or is not 
suitable for waterproofing piuposes. Because this is not a generally 
accepted view, it was deemed advisable to include a description of 
this test. 

The test is conducted as follows: One gram of the bituminous 
material is placed in a platinum weighing crucible between 20 and 30 
grams, between 28 and 38 mm. in height, and having a tightly fitting 
cover provided with a flange about 4 mm. in depth. The crucible and 
its contents are then heated, first, gently, and then more severely, 
until no smoke or flame issues between the crucible and the lid. 
It is then placed in the full flame of a Bunsen burner for seven 
minutes, holding the cover down with the end of a pair of tongs 
until the most volatile products have been burnt off. The crucible 
is supported on a platinum triangle with the bottom 6 to 8 cm. 
above the top of the burner. The flame should be fully 20 cm. 
high when burning free, and the determination should be made in a 
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place free from drafts. The upper surface of the cover shaU burn 

clear, but the under surface may or may not be covered with carbon, 

depending on the character of the bituminous material. The 

crucible is removed to the desiccator, and, when cooled, shall be 

^eigbed, after which the cover shall be removed and the crucible 

placed m an inclined position over the Bunsen burner and ignited 

until nothing but ash remains. Any carbon deposited on the cover 

should also be burnt oflF. The weight of ash remaining should be 

deducted from the weight of the residue after the first ignition of 

the sample. The resulting weight is that of the fixed carbon, which 

should be calculated on the basis of the total weight of the sample, 

exclusive of mineral matter. 

Pftraflbi Test. Paraffin is probably the best waterniesisting 
material, but one of its adverse properties is lack of cohesiveness. 
Therefore its presence in a bitumen in more than moderate quantities 
would reduce the ductility of that bitumen and also its adhesiveness, 
or cementing value. Hence, it is sometimes desirable to determine 
the amount of paraffin present and to limit this amount depending 
upon the use to which the bitumen is to be put. But as all except 
paraffin petroleums (i.e., all semi-asphaltic and asphaltic petroleums) 
are known to contain less than 6 per cent, of paraffin it becomes 
unnecessar>' for practical use to determine the exact amount; first 
because this amount is not very injurious, and, secondly, the duc- 
tility test automatically precludes the possible presence of an excess 
quantity of paraffin in the asphalt. However, the subject is believed 
to need further investigation. The test for this material follows: 

One hundretl grams of the bituminous material should be dis- 
tilled nipidly in a retort to a dr>' coke. Five grams of the distillate 
should then \>e thoroughly mLxed in a 60-c.c. flask with 25 c.c. of 
Squibb's absolute ether. Twenty-five c.c. of Squibb's absolute 
alcohol should then be added, and the flask packed closely in a 
freezing mixture of find}' crushed ice and salt for at least thirty 
minutes. The precipitate is then filtered out quickly with a suction 
pump using a No. 575 C. S. and S. 9-cm. hardened standard filter 
paper. The flask and precipitate are then rinsed and washed with a 
mixture of e<iual parts of SquibhV alcohol and ether, cooled to 
1 deg. Fahr. (—17 dog. Cent.), until frt^e from oil (50 c.c. of washing 
solution is usually sufficient). When sucked dr>\ the filter paper 
should l>e removed and the waxy precipitate transferred to a small 
glass disc and evaporated on a steam bath. The residue (paraffin) 
remaining on the disc is weighed, and from this weight the per- 
centage on the original 5-gram sample is calculated. 
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Dimethyl Sulphate Test.* The dimethyl ailphate test is ^H 
employed to detect the presence of petroleum or asphalt in coal tar. ^^H 
It is used either to determine the percentage mixture of asphalt with ^^H 
coal tar to meet certain specifications or to detect the presence of ^^H 
asphaltic products in coal tar as an adulterant. The test is mainly ^^M 
qualitative, but is valuable when even ns little as 3 per cent of pe- ^^M 
troleum or asphalt products are pi-esent in the coal tar. ^^M 

The equipment necessary for the dimethyl sulphate test is the ^^H 
same as that specified for the distillation test recommended by tht^ ^^M 
American Society for Testing Materials; Proc. 1911, Vol, 11, p. 240, ^H 
and adopted in 1916. ^H 

The pitch specimen is tiistilled and fractions taken at 518 to 572 ^^M 
deg. Fahr. (270 to 300 deg. Cent.), 572 tn 662 deg. Fahr. (300 to 350 ^H 
deg. Cent.),an(16()2to707deg. Fahr. (350 to 375 deg. Cent.). These ^H 
fractions are separately stirred and. if necessary, heated to dissolve ^^H 
solids which may Ije present. ^^M 

Four cubic centimeters of distillate from each fraction are sep- ^^M 
arately shaken with 6 c.c. of dimethyl sulphate ( (CH3)2S0«) in a ^H 
10-c.c. cylinder. After standing thirty minutes the resultant super- ^^M 
natant layer of insoluble oil, from the petroleum or asphalt, is read ^^H 
and calculated to its percentage by volume of the .'iaraple of distillate ^^M 
taken. The results are reported as follows: ^H 




ppr Cent of 
Dial ill AM. 
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H Tests on Tbeateo and UNrHicAXED Cement Mortah and ^^H 

Many teats have been made to determine the permeability of ^^M 
cement mortars and concrete with and without admixtures of water- ^^| 
proofing materials. It is well to understand at least some of these. ^H] 
A brief description of the methods and the apparatus used and 
instructions on the perforniaiice of these tests will therefore be given. 
It is assumed that the reader is already acquainted with the physical 
properties and methods of testing the constituent materials of con- 
crete, and that he has a general knowledge of the manipulation of 
■ • U. S. Dept. of .Agriculture. Bulletin No. 314. p. 25, 
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ar.:Kira:u5 for such •€st.-. If thi> be not so. anv sftandard book on 

mm M 

Standard InstrnctioDS for Penneability Tests. The following 
ftiL'iir^i LiL-tr^otioE* for permeahiliiy tests on mortar waterproofed 
hy the inteeril metfaoi hiv-? h«en used very successfully in the 
concrete testing iacor^ton- of the Public Service Commiasiony First 
District. State of New York: 

" Mix the mortar in accordance with the directioiis aooon^MUiyiiig 
the waterprootins compound which is to be tested. Make seveni 
specimeR:^ to r>e teste*! after ?even days and aevoal nme to be 
tested after twenty-eieht days. In no case make fewer than ei^ 
treated specimens total number and eig^t untreated flpftfiTPf^ 
for comparbion. l'<e extra clean, coarse sand (not Ottawa amQ 
for these specimer.s in order that the wat^proofing c omp ound 
receive no assttance from silt in the sand. 

" In the al)sence of different directions, mix the miHiar to die 
same consistency' as that of Ottawa sand mortar when mixed with 
GO per cent of water abo^'e what is required for normal consistency, 
e.g.. if 10 per cent of water is requireil to make Ottawa sand mortar 
of normal consistency, then 16 per cent of water will be l e quii e d to 
make Ottawa sand mortar of the desired consistency. Flaee the 
mortar in the 71- or S-inch pipe sections (see Fig. 102, il,) after it 
has been niL\e*l hard with the hands for the time specified^ or until 
a ?atisfactor>- nuxture has l»een obtained. Specimens are then 
worke<l thoroughly into this mold with hands and trowel. Place a 
small amount in each mold and work it well to force out air bubUes 
l>i'fore adding more mortar. Continue in this manner until the 
molds are full. The iron plates under the specimens must be 
thoroughly greased. Strike off the tops of specimens with a straight 

c Ige. 

" Store the specimens in moist air twenty-four hours. Then 
brush lx)th surfaces with a wire brush, mark, and place them in water 
until tested. Paint marks must not be placeil on the surfaces which 
are to Ix* tostetl. Specimens are not to be removed from the nioki 
until after they have Ijeen tested. 

** Upon removing si)ecimens from water for testing, brush both 
sMrfa((»s again with a wire brush. Test under a pressure of 50 
pounds pcT square inch for at least seven hours. If a measuring 
glass is us<h1, some means nmst Ix? found to prevent water from the 
outside from leaking into the measuring glass, since it has a tendency 
to follow down the outside* of the outlet pipe. 

" Record results at fifteen-minute intervals. 
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'" On report show the time elapsed from application of pressure to 
trsl leakage, the average leakage for the time after specimen began to 
pak, and the maximum leakage fur one hour. Express results in 
ubic centimeters per square foot per hour." 




A. Permeability Molda and Test Pieces. 

B. Permeability Test Piece Holder. 

Description of Standard Apparatus. The apparatus* for holding 
he test pieces is shown in Fie. 102, B, in sections ready to assemble. 
''ig. 103 is a cross-sectional view of the test piece asscnibled ready 
or testing. .4 , A are rubber washers of 5-inch inside diaraeler and 
1-inrh outside diameter; B, B are cast-iron top and bottom sections 
Technologic Paper No. 3, U. 8. Bureau of Standards, Dept. of Coinroeroe 
lod Labor- 
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of the bcdder; C is tbe tn^t piece 7 1 incbcB in diameter and 1, 2 or S 
inches thick and is ret&iiied in coirespcmdiDg diortJength section 
of 7)-incfa diameter wrcHif^t-4rOD pipe; D is tbe retainer in wfaid 
tbe water passiiig through the test j»eee is caogfat. 

Tbe foregoing directions and ap^wratus have become moit 
generally used in hboratory practice. Otb^ methods are employel 
but the basic principles remain the same, that is, tbe measurement 
oi the quantity of water that will come throu^ mortar or concrete 
under a given static bead of water. One of these methods used i? 
Mr. FraocU M. McCullough, BjS., id testing the peimeability of 




Fia. 103. — Cross-ecctiun of Apparatus for Holding Permeability Test Pkea. 



waterproofed concrete at the University of Wisconsin,* is exnnplaiy 
and the following is a description. 

Method of Testing Penneability of Waterproofed Concrete. 
The apparatus used l)y Mr. McCulloujUi for testing the penneability 
of concrete consists essentially of eight &-inch pipes filled with con- 
crete and a pipe system connectetl with air and water reservoirs. 
Fig. 104, A , shows in detail the mold and attached casting and Tif- 
104, fi, is a general drawing of the pipe system for four specimens, 
the apparatus for the remaining four specimen^ being the saute ae 
shown. 

• Bulletin No. 336. University of Wisconsin. 
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m The molds are (S-itich wroughHron pipe, 12i inches long, witii \ 
m a cast-iron flange screwed to the upper end. In order to prevent I 
w the passage of water between the pipe and the cement lining ten 1 
[ or twelve V-shapetl grooves were cut in each pipe, each groove | 
• extending around the inner surface of the pipe. 

This flanged pipe was attached to the casting by means of six ' 
eyebolts. A f-inch pipe, 4 feet 6 inches long, was screwed into thia | 
casting. Each of these |-inch pipes was jointed to the main pipe, 
' which, in turn, connected with the water main and with the e 
reservoirs. The shut-off globe valves for water and air are shown , 
on the pipes connecting the main pipe with the water main and with j 




FiQ. 104. 

A. Apparatus tor Testing Permoability of Concrete. 

B. Section of Mold and Casting. 

the air reservoirs. The cast-iron cylinders, 6i inches in diameter and I 
4 feet 8 inches long, formed the air reservoirs. They were connected ] 
with a large air tank, not shown, by means of the pipe shown in ' 
Fig. 104, B, a shut-off globe valve being placed between the air tank 
and air reservoirs. 

A glass tube and attached scale graduated to hundredths of a 
■foot were fastened to each f-inch pipe in order to obtain the water 
level in the pipe. The globe valve I' was used in order to dis- 
connect any specimen proving defective. The |-inch pipe and glass 
tube were drained by means of the needle valve. A gauge registered 
the air pressure. 
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The specimens were securely bolted to the castings, a rubber 
gasket hcini; used between the Bnitilied faces of f!an(;e and ca«tin(c. 
With the air valve A closeil and the air valve B opened, air was 
admitted to the reservoirs until sufficient pressure was obtained. 
The wat^r valve was opened and water was allowed to fill the J-ineh 
tubes. Care was taken that the pressure did not exceed that used in 
the test, this being regulated by opening the needle valves. Air 
valve B wa« closed and air valve A connecting with the air reser- 
voirs was opened, thus subjecting the specimens to pre-ssure. 

The rate of flow of the water through the concrete was obtained 
by noting the scale rcjiilings and the time. Pressures were also 
noted, but they showed very little decrease as the volume of the 
air reaervoire was verj- large compared to the volume of the j-inch 
pipes. No readings were taken for five minutes after the pressure 
was on. As the rate of flow rapidly decreased readings were taken at 
intervals of ten or Bfteen minutes for the first few hours and then at 
intervals gradually increasing from two to eight hours. The bottoms 
of the specimens were frequently examined and any dampness noted. 

When readings are taken all joints should be carefully examined 
and any leaks noted, and the effect of this leakage eliminated as much 
as possible in reducing the data. 

The proportions by volume of the concrete were 1:3:5, the 
required amount of materials being weighed. No attempt was made 
to secure a waterproof concrete by proper proportioning. On the 
contrary, a lean mixture was desirable in order to bring out the water- 
proofing qualities of the compounds. Local stone and sand and 
Portland cement were u.ied. The stone was a rather sjindy lime- 
stone, while the sand was of the fine l)ank variety. 

Results of Permeability Tests on Waterproofed Concrete. Wo 
will now consitler the residts of these tests on concrete treated with 
a few waterproofing compounds. These compounds may be classi- 
fied according to the Tiianner in which they were used in the teste. 

(1) Compounds applied to the surface of the concrete, which in 
themselves may be sub-divifled into three classes: 

(a) CompouDds which are applied as surface paints. 

(b) Compounds which were applied in layers to form a 

membrane. 

(c) Compoimds which were applied as a surface coating in tJie 

form of a thick layer. j^H 

(2) Foreign ingredients added to the body of the concrete. ^^| 

(3) Foreign ingredients added to tlie mortar coating. ^^H 

(4) Plain cement mortar. ^^^M 
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Different metliods, as illustrated in Fig. lOo, were 
fiiiiahiikg the upper surfuce of the specimens, depending upon the kina 
of waterproofing compound used. As shown in Kig. 105, A and B, 
the concrete was finished flush with the top of the pipe, the upper 
surface of the concrete being well troweled. Before troweling, the 
specimens were allowed to stand a half hour in order that the free 
water on the concrete miglit lie absorbed. The cement lining extends 
to the top of the concrete in fi, while in j1 it is cut off \ ineli below, 
la the specimens that were coate<i with mortar, eis shown in Fig. 105|J 
C and D, the surface of the concrete was f inch below the top of t 





Pio. 105.— Methods of Finishing Upper Surface i)f Concrete Specimens. 

pipe. After the concrete had absorbed the standing water the 
mortar top was added, the surface of the concrete and the mortar 
l)eing thoroughly troweled. In applying all surface preparations, 
care was taken to secure a drj-, clean surface and to have the prep- 
aration well brushed in. The water pressure varied from 
pounds to 40 pounds per square inch applied continuously froi 
three to seven days. 

In all cases except those in which the compounds were applied 
ill the form of a membrane, the results were variable. The materials 
used were more or less reliable but the results obtained were not 
tjfteu enough satisfactory to establish a single superior compound,. 
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In most cases where a inatprial withstood the low pressure it faili 
completely under the higher pressure. None withatoo<l eitli 
pressure aljsolutely without absorption or jM-nolatioii, with t 
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Fia. 106. — Types of Permeubility Specimens. 

one exception noted above. Similar tests made on J-inch pla 
rement mortar of proportion.^ 1 : 1\ applied to the concrete (F 
105. ('), proved two facts: (1) that plain mortar can be made re 
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inably watertight; (2) that some of the alx)ve coinpounda, such 
1 the foreiRn intrredients added to the mortar coating, are also 
reasonably effective siiid warrant their use under certain conditions. 
Results of Permeability Tests on Plain Concrete. Plill another 
method for testing the permeabiLty of inortiir and concrete, though 
only occasionally used, is worth noting. In an elaborate series of 
permeability tests,* in which machine-mixed concrete and lai^ 
specimens having a prcscrilit'd volume of concrete wore u.sed without 



1 




Fio. 107.— Longitudinal Sections of " PU " and " PUHC" Permeability SpecimcM. 

any waterproofing added to them, many valuable facts are made 
patent. The forms of specimens are shown in Figs. 106 and 107. 
In molding these test pieces, both mortar shell and concrete core 
were cast at the same time. The area of the core is 1 square foot, 
hence the leakages read were in terms of this unit. 

The results of these permeability tests, made on 294 gravel- 
ooncret« specimens, agree very well with similar tests made by 
other experimenters. Of the above number 88 were of 1 : Ij : 3 
■and 67 of 1:2:4 proportions by volume; 98 were of 1:3:9 
proportions by weight. 

■ Journal of the Weatem Society of EnRineers, November, 1914, Vol. 19. No. 9, 
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None of the uoncretes tested was absolutely watertight if we 
considej continuous flow into the specimen as proof of permeability, 
but the majority of mixes were so impervious that no visible evidence 
of flow apijeared. For most purposes such mixes can be considered 
watertight. 

The visibitity of dampness on the bottom of the specimens 
increased with the humidity of the air and the non-homogeneity of 
the concrete. The minimum rate of flow for which leakage was indi- 
cated was 0.00011 gallon (approximately .42 c.c.) per square foot 
per hour. 

In tests of nearly all of the properly made mixes of 1 ; 2! ; 41 
proportions, or richer, the rate of flow for a fifty-hour period was less 
than 0.0001 gallon (approximately .38 c.c.) per square foot per hour 
under a pressure of 40 pounds per square inch. 

Through increasing the fineness of the cement a re<iuction in 
the rate of flow and a considerable increaw in the strength of a 
I ; 3 : 6 mix were secured. 

By grading the sand and gravel in accordance with Fuller's 
curve it was possible to obtain practically watertight concrete of 
1:3:6 proportions under pressures less than 40 pounds per square 
inch. To secure such results, however, requires great care and 
careful supervision in mixing, in determining the proper consistency, 
in placing, and in curing the concrete. 

In the proportioning of such materials as these, volumetric 
analysis coupled with a determination of the density and air voids 
yields very valuable information concerning Ihe beet proportions of 
sand and gravel for a given proportion of cement. If proportions 
must be selected arbitrarily, a 1 : IJ : 3 mix, by volume, is very 
impervious. It should be remembered, however, that the volume 
changes in rich mixtures due to alternate wetting and drying are 
much greater than for lean mixtures. Consequently due attention 
must be given to the provision of expansion joints and reinforce- 
ment in structures made of rich mixtures. 

The use of the proper amount of water necessary to produce 
a medium or mushy consistency is one of the most important con- 
ditions in securing impervious concrete, especially when lean mix- 
tures are used. Dry mixtures cannot be sufficiently compacted in 
the molds and are more difficult to cure properly than the mushy 
mixtures. Although the use of a wet consistency does not materially 
affect the imperviousness of very rich mixes, such as 1 : IJ : 3, it 
greatly increases the flow through a lean mix. 

For lean mixes made from damp sand, it seems advisable to mix 
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longer than is now common practice. These testa would indicate 
that for a mixrr running at 30 r.p.m., a period of one and one-half 
to two minutes is required to secure thorough mixinR of a 1 : 3 : 6 
concrete. For a rich 1 : 1^:3 mix a one-minute period appears 
to be sufficient. A preliminary period of dry mixing lasting from 
15 to 30 seconds seems desirable. 

No stage or process in the making of impervious concrete is of 
more impmrtance than curing. The results of these tests clearly 
demonstrate that premature drying destroys the imper\'iousne9s of 
1 : 9 mixes, seriously impairs that of the 1:2:4 mixes and somewhat 
diminishes that of the 1 : li : 3 mixes. For thin sections, not over 
6 or 8 inches thick, the curing conditions shouki be such that a lean 
concrete will be kept damp for a period of one month and a rich 
concrete for at leaj^t two weeks. Even after a month of proper 
curing, complete desiccation of a lean mix composed of these 
materials produces an increase in permeability, but the effect on a 
rich mix is not marked. 

In these tests the imperviousness of the concrete increased 
rapidly with the age of the specimens for the first month; thereafter 
the change was not marked. 



DE:<CRIPnON AND RESULTS OF Pr. 



Tests 



Test on Absorption of Concrete. That concrete absorbs water 
is of course an established fact, but that a I : 2 : 4 concrete absorbed 
between 3 and 4 per cent of its weight of water seemed dubious. 
Therefore a test was made to determine the maximum absorption 
of concrete of these proportions. 

Ten 6-inch cubes of concrete were made up of five different 
aggregates as given in Table IX. No effort was made to make 
other than ordinary concrete, as evidenced by the weights in the 
last column. After three days the cubes were removed from the 
forms and weighed. Then they were allowed to dry in the open 
air for two months and again weighed. A month lat«r they were 
re-weighed and found to check the last weighings, proving their 
complete atmospheric dryness. After this weighing they were 
immersed in water for two weeks, weighed, and replaced. Four 
weeks later they were re-weighed and found to cheek the j^revious 
results, proving that they had absorbed the maximum amount 
of water. 

Before each weighing the specimens were made superficially dry 
with blotting paper. 
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isults noted in the table are undoubtedly representative of 

: 2 : 4 concrete. 

lost interesting fact disclosed is that the absorption of con- 
ery little affected by the greater or less absorptiveness of 
18 large aggregates except cinders (see Table I). In other 

absorption of concrete is dependent mainly on the matrix. 



Test on Concrete Floor Hardeners 

Bte floor hardeners are applied to floors for the piupose of 
hem dustproof and waterproof by surface densification. 
** floor hardener " is a misnomer, as most of the materials 
1 the exception of carborundum and like materials, do not 
e hardness of the floor, but give merely a better wearing 
to other properties than hardening properties. Abrasive 
ribed below on these materials conclusively prove the fact 
do not add hardness to a cement floor. However, these 
are not confined to minerals or metals only, but may be 
ith bases of wax, oil, varnish, etc., these generally being 
) the finished floor. The mineral or metal materials are 
3 incorporated in the concrete or cement mortar before * 
e finally set, but in most instances, they are merely dusted 
rface and troweled in. This gives a floor surface with a 
ess thin layer which may wear through, leaving the floor 
f in the same condition as an untreated cement floor, 
t of the more successful floor hardeners is to produce a 
y more dust proof, due to the smooth surface of the finished 
lis naturally implies a floor with a minimum of surface 
crevices to hold dust and moisture, and also little liability 
ig. However, when a hard material like carborundum 
hard floor and not a smooth floor is obtained. This type of 
jnts a rough, coarse surface, and is in fact a very dusty one. 
J point of view of floor hardeners, the best dustproof floor 
zzo floor (mainly used in public buildings), in which the 
surface is largely the coarse aggregate used in the floor, 
ound by hand or by machine to present a maximum wear- 
ce and reduce the mortar of the wearing surface to a 

• 

BBciency of some of the floor hardeners is often less due to 

cter of the hardener than to the extra work required in 

the treated floor. In fact, the smoothness and hardness 
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of a cement floor are almost directly proportional to the amount of 
troweling work put upon it without crazing the surface. 

From a study of numerous applications, of mineral, metal, and 
liquid floor hardeners, and a review of Table X, the liquids, in 
general, seem to give much better service, being also more easily 
applied, and when wear develops, may be as easily reapplied. 

The abrasion tests,* results of which are given in Table X, 
were made on an abrasion apparatus consisting of a 16-inch cast- 
iron disc, revolving at the rate of 42 revolutions per minute. Fine 
sand was fed upon this disc by means of two fmmels each placed 
6 inches from the center of the disc. The size of the opening at 
the bottom of each fmmel was regulated by means of a metal slide. 
The sand used was fine beach sand graded so that all particles 
passed a No. 50 sieve and were retained on a No. 100 sieve. Two 
test samples placed opposite each other, were held down upon this 
disc by being placed in weighted cylindrical holders. This machine 
was so devised that these holders could hold the center of the speci- 
mens always on the circumference of a 12-inch circle. 

Mortar cylinders 2 inches in diameter and U inches high were 
used as test samples. A good grade of Portland cement and Ix)ng 
Island bank sand were used throughout. No attempt was made to 
surface a sample with a thin coating of any compound. Wherever 
specific directions were furnished with a compound, these directions 
were closely adhered to. Eight cylinders were made with each 
batch of mortar to be tested, four cylinders containing the com- 
pound to l)e tested and the remaining four were of plain mortar. 
Two treated and two untreated specimens were tested at seven 
days and the remaining specimens were tested at twenty-eight daj's. 

All specimens were dried until they showed no further loss in 
weight, The specimens were then carefully weighed and calipered. 
Measiu^ments were taken by micrometer calipers at five points— 
the center and at four points equally distant on the circumfereaw. 
The cylinders were ground in groups of two — one plain and one 
treated specimen — for thirty minutes. Approximately 450 grams 
of sand were used in each test. The samples were then again 
weighed and calipered. In determining the loss in thickness of eacii 
cylinder, the cylindw was considered as being composed of four 
triangles, the center being the common vertex. For this reaaon, 
the t'CTiter measurement was given a weight of four and each mea- 
surement on the circumference given a weight of two. 

* Tests made in Physical Laboratory of the Public Service Comminion, U 
Dial., New York, 1917. 
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' From a detailed review of Table X the following facts are 
noted: Iron filings injure the wearing qualities of a concrete floor. 
Iron filings treated with salammoniac cause a mortar to fail 
conapletely. These results, however, are not regarded as conclusive. 

A 4 per cent solution of calcium chloride will rapidly increase 
the hardness and tensile strength of a mortar during the first seven 
days. This advantage however is overcome after twenty-eight days. 

Carborundum greatly increases the hardness of a floor. Very 
little wear occurs after the top skin of cement has been ground off. 

A coarse sand aggregate or an aggregate of sand and grits gives a 
more wear-resistant mortar than that made of finer sand. 

Comparison of 'Melting-points of Bitumens.* Ten samples of 
asphalt were tested according to the requirements of each of the 
first three of the following standard methods for finding the melting- 
point of bituminous material and twenty samples according to the 
fourth method (but not tabulated below). 

(1) C. I. Robinson, or the Ring and Ball Method. (R. and B. 
Method). 

(2) Cube-in-water Method (C.-in-W. Method). 

(3) Kraemer and Sarnow Method (K. and S. Method). 

(4) Mabery-Sieplein Method (M.-S. Method). 

A careful perusal of the description of these methods, given on 
page 197 will facilitate understanding the purpose and results of this 
test, especially because of lack of uniformity of opinion by chemists 
as to preference, superiority or correctness of any of them. 

From the values in Table XI it is evident that the Cube-in-water 
Method registers a comparatively high melting-point and cannot 
be altogether reliable for the reason that the specific gravity of the 
bitumen enters as a factor in these figures. It is also evident that 
the Ring and Ball and Kraemer and Sarnow Methods are probably 
more correct, because of close agreement of the results and because 
these are independent of the specific gravity of the bitumen. 

A similar but more extended series of testst was made on various 
asphalts and pitches, to determine the conversion factors between 

• This and the following eighteen tests are reprinted from a paper by the 
author in the N. Y. Municipal Engineers' Journal, Vol. 3, No. 7, September, 1917. 
Attention is directed here to the fact that the following tests are far from being 
exhaustive or complete either in technique or interpretation of results. But 
partly for the reason explained in the forepart of this chapter and partly because 
of their suggestive value it was considered warrentable to reprint them here. 

t These tests were made in the Chemical Laboratory of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District, State of N. Y.; R. L. Oberholser, Chief 
Chemist. 
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the four methods. From the results thus obtained, and the tabu- 
lated x-alues given above. Table XII was constructed. By means 
of this table the known melting point of a bitumen by one method 
is readily converted to an equivalent value by another method. 



T.\BLE XI.— COMPARATIVE MELTING-POINTS OF BITUMEN 



Number. 



Method. 



1 
o 

•• < 

3 
4 

5 

6 

■• 

4 . 

8. 
9 
10 



Fmhrenheit. 



169 
109 
151 
129 
122 
124 
lU 
131 
127 
139 



Between 

BaU-«nd-rinc 

and Cube-in 

Water 

McUkocfe. 



Cube4n- 

Wnter 

Method, 



31 
30 
27 
24 
30 
26 
25 
29 
31 
•27 



Fahrenheit. 



200 
139 
178 
153 
152 
150 
159 
160 
158 
166 



Differenee 
Between 
Cube-in- 
Waterand 
Kraemer and 
Sarnow 
Methoda. 




Kraemer aad 
Sarnow 
Method, 



Fahrenhot 



167 
102 
149 
121 
119 
120 
126 
120 
126 
129 



TABLE Xll— C0N\'ERS10X OF MELTING-POINTS OF BITUMEN 



Method Gi^en — Values 
in Defcreee Fahrenheit. 



To Tbanstobm to 



Ball-and-ring 
Method. 



Kraemer 

and Sarnow 

Method. 



Ball-and-ring Add 5 

Kraemer and Sarnow . . Subtract 5 

Maben-^ieplein Add 20 Add 25 

Cube-in-water Add 30 ■ Add 35 



Mabery- 

Sieplein 

Method. 



Add 15 



Subtract 20 
Subtract 25 



Cube-in- 

Water 

Method. 



Subtract 30 
Subtract 35 
Subtract 15 



Effect of Heat on Various Pitches Mixed with Linseed Oil.* A 

mixture of pitch and linseed oil is often used as a pipe-coatingt 
and as a coating for steel and cast-iron tunnel segments. In applying 
this compound, it is found necessary to heat it in open tanks lOx very 
long periods. Hence, the question: what eflfect has such heating 
upon the mixture? To learn the answer to this question, a seventy- 
two hour heating test was made with three grades of pitch, Jie 
results of which are given in Table XIII. 

* Test made in Chemical Laboratory of Public Service Commissioii for 
the First District, State of X. Y.; R. F. Oberholser, Chief Chemist. 
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138 


31 5 


9.22 


106 


132 


31.5 


6.5.5 


117 


150 


31 3 


10,10 


Medium 1 


121 


1S4 


31 4 


8.34 


145 


180 


32 9 


11 50 


130 


162 


33 6 


44 4 


1,18 


170 


35,4 


4 97 


/ 


13d 


178 


32,7 


3.24 


150 


188 


33 5 


5.68 


axd ( 


154 


194 


34.9 


7,47 


I6S 


208 


36.3 


10,85 



Straight-run coal-tar pitch and raw linseed oil of good quality 
^■ere used in this test. The melting-point waa determined by the 
Cybe-in-water Method. 

This test diBcloses the fact that prolonged heating of pitch even 
"Vvhen mixed with linseed oil, is injurious, as shown by the amount 
of oil evaporated, and the great riee in melting-point. 

Hence it is imperative not to subject this coating material to 
^»>ntinuous heat, but if this becomes unavoidable, the tank must be 
frequently replenished with new material. 
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Flowing and Bonding Properties of Pitch Containing SmtD 
Quantities of Aqihalt or Linseed Ofl. To obviate the danger and 
nuisance of using hot coaMar pitch for waterproofing by the mem- 
brane method under compressed air, tests were made to determine 
the flowing and bonding properties of different melting-point pitches 
raixed with either 5 per cent of raw linseed oil or 5 per cent of dif- 
ferent melting-point asphalts. These additions were made in an 
effort to increase the fluidity of the pitch somewhat without reducing 
its *' substantiality " and to avoid the necessity of heating it on 
the work during application. These additions had the desirable 
effect of lowering the melting-point of the pitch about 10 deg. Fahr. 
(5.5 dog. Cent.) without increasing its hardness. 

Four pitches were tested having the following melting-points: 
75, 85, 95 and 105 deg. Fahr. (24, 29.5, 35 and 40.5 deg. Cent, respec- 
tively). (Cube-in-water Method.) 

The three asphalts used to make the 5 per cent additions had the 
following melting-points: 107, 154 and 182 deg. Fahr. (42, 68 and 
83 deg. Cent.). (Cube-in-water Method.) 

The oil used was a good quality raw linseed oil. 

Sixteen samples of pitch were weighed out in pint cans and 
each set of four of equal melting-point received an addition of 5 per 
cent by weight of one of the three different asphalts or the oil. These 
were then heateil, thoroughly stirred, and allowed to cool to about 
75 deg. Fahr. (24 deg. Cent.) which was approximately the tem- 
perature of the compresseil air chamber under about 21 pounds 
pressure. On reaching this temperature each sample was troweled 
onto the surface of pieces of treateil fabric until a 3-ply membrane 
was built up on planed boards as a ground work. None of the 
pitches was fluid enough to be mopped on, hence the troweling. 
The boards were then inclineil at an angle of 45 degrees for seventy- 
two hours to compare the relative amount of sliding of each mem- 
brane. Table XIV i>hows the results obtained from the various nuxes. 

Specimens Xos. 2 and 5 appear to be best suited for the purpose, 
because at the temperature under which they will be used, they are 
l)oth more substantial and v.orkable than the others. Finally, 
since the admixture of linseed oil greatly increases the cost of the 
product, the one (No. 5) with an admixture of asphalt is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Efifect of Asbestos Filler on the Physical Properties of Bitumen.* 
The purpose of this test was to determine whether any real benefit 

* Test made in Chemical laboratory of the Public Service Ck)mmis8ion for the 
First District. State of New York, R. L. Oberholscr, Chief Chemist, 
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iC'zrxs a> mcerrrxcrc s^-fi:!:! by the incorp or ation ci asbestos 
cc tie sirwifisi :r zr.rrjr^ Tirienr. as was the practice on some of 
the furwaj irrint zi X-rw York Cny. 

Li pr^fiTiniE "^e gpefirysg ihe bitumen was heated until liquefied 
iri»i the 7^:i::s azi>:c=its ci asbestoe added and stirred imtil the 
yr i\ - LL n p - w^e a bi-cifrcseQas mass. Table X\* shows the results 
of the t«t. 

TABUE XT— EFFECT OF INCORPr»RATING ASBESTOS FIBER IN 

BirTMEX 



Cc3rrx2rr*. ?x« C«st EVsrtitT Dnetifitr Ductility ' poiot 

at 32 At 62 at 77 



. - ... — ^^^v.'..'^- and Sftrnov 

>a3ic«r r*irMfc- Fabren- Fahrak- Method. 



b*«- heit. b«t. 



1 


KV 


2. 


»i 


3 


99 


4 . 


»i 


5 


^ 


6 


97 



t 

s 

9 
10 
11 
12 



35 100 
i 1} 13 17 110 

1 1 11 16 113 
l\ 3 10 7 119 

2 li 8 13 140 

3 2 8 7 119 
100 ... .20 126 

9^1 i 3 7 10 130 

ort 1 4 7 11 128 

ysN: U 1 8 13 165 

9S 2 2 8 11 IM 

97 3 2 9 10 143 



The most evident conclusions from this test are, that due to the 
presence of the asbestos the ductility of the bitumen is considerably 
decreased and the meltinii-point is increased. The former fact 
indicates that the mbcevl bitumen would not hold tc^ther in the form 
of a thin coating as well as the pure bitumen, while the latter indicates 
that the mixed bitumen would flow with plater diffculty than the 
pure bitumen at the same temperature. 

Ductility of Asphalt Containing Coal-tar Pitch. The purpose of 
this test is to determine the eflfect on the ductility of asphalt of the 
addition of coal-tar pitch in various percentages. Both the asphalt 
and the pitch were of the grade regularly used in waterproofing the 
dual subways in New York. 

The melting-point of the pitch was about 116 deg. Fahr. (47 deg. 
(Utnt,) by the culxj-in-water method, and the asphalt about 120 
(}<% Fahr. (49 deg. Cent.) by the Kraemer and Sarnow method. 
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Starting with the pure asphalt in a molten condition the mix- 
ures were made by adding the pitch in increments of 5 per cent by 
weight. The specimens were then tested and gave the following 
ssults: The melting-points of the mixtures showed a decided but 
ot constant increase with increase of pitch. The penetration of 
le mixtures showed an almost constant decrease and at propor- 
ons between 25 and 40 per cent of asphalt the penetration 
pproached zero. The addition of 30 to 40 per cent of pitch to the 
sphalt reduced the ductility of the mixture to zero, while even as 
ttle as 5 per cent reduced the asphalt's ductility from more than 
OO to 30 or 40 cm. It seems, therefore, inadvisable to mix coal- 
u* pitch and asphalt when this is intended for waterproofing by the 
lembrane system. It may, though, be good as a waterproof or 
ampproof surface coating on masonry suited for its application, 
r as a roof flashing compound. A waterproofing membrane must 
te elastic and ductile to a reasonable degree to avoid cracking in 
onjunction with the structure it surrounds. Mixing these two 
aaterials tends to vitiate this by giving the product the property of 
' shortness," or lack of ductility. 

It should be remembered, however, that inferior grades of 
)itch might even have a deleterious effect on the asphalt or 
dee versa. 

Effect of Temperature on Penetration and Ductility of Asphalt 
md Coal-tar Pitch. The penetration and ductilities noted in these 
«8ts were made with the Dow penetrometer and tensometer, both 
tandard testing machines used in asphalt laboratories. 

Fig. 108, which is quite self-explanatory, shows that according 
) penetration the coal-tar pitch, though of lower melting-point, 
id tested in both pure and mastic forms, is harder at low tem- 
3ratures and softer at high temperatures than the asphalt; also 
lat the asphalt has a wider temperature range, that is, the asphalt 
less affected for a given temperature change and softens more 
[>wly than coal-tar pitch. 

The curves in Figs. 109 and 110 show the relative penetration 
id ductility of asphalt and coal-tar pitch whose melting-points 
•e practically equal, as determined by the Kraemer and Samow 
lethod. 

From a study of the penetration curves the following facts may 
e noted: 

(1) The asphalt and its mastics are softer than coal-tar pitch 
between the approximate limits of 40 and 90 deg. Fahr. (4.5 and 
;2 deg. Cent.). 
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(2) The coal-tar pitch curves show that the pitch is more affedeil 
by change of temperature than the asphalt. This is not quite 
obvious, however, unless we assume a common point for both curves, 
which would very likely be near the melting-point of both materials. 
Then, if measured from this point, the above fact is readily proved. 

(3) Of both pitch and asphalt mastics the pitch mastic of pro- 
portions 2 : 2 : 1 is more affected by temperature changes. 

(4) Of the asphalt mastics, the one of proportions 1 : 1 : 1 is 
least affected by temperature changes. 



■■-'t. 



Co<ii-l«- nteh 1(B"F. 



\it 



eo 



100 



no 



Temperature, Deg. Fahr. 
FiQ. 108. — RelatioD of Penetration to Temperature of Asphalt and Coal-tw 
Pitch; also Asphalt and Coal-tar Pitch Mastic, Mixed in the Proportions 
of 1 Part liitumen, 1 Part Sand, and 1 Part Limestone Dust. (Points of 
Curves arc the Means nf three Sots of Readings on Penetration Machine 
Using a No. 2 Cambric Needle, Weighted to 100 Grams and Acting for 
Five Seconds.) 



The following conclusions are noted from a study of the ductility 
curves: 

(a) Asphalt and its mastics are more ductile than coal-tar pitch 
(both of the same melting-point), but its rate of change of ductility 
is less, hence it is less affected by temperature changes. 

(6) For work exposed to great temperature changes the asphalt 
is to be preferred to coal-tar pitch. For work not exposed to great 
temperature changes coal-tar pitch is to be preferred OQ account of 
its greater chemical stability. 
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Comparative Tests on Coal-tar and Asphalt Mastics.'^ Here- 
jofore asphalt alone has been used for making mastic for brick-in- 
nastic usually used for waterproofing underground structures. The 
)urpose of these tests was to ascertain the adaptability of straight- 
un coal-tar pitch for making mastic for the same purpose. 

ITie tests were made to cover the requisite properties of a mastic 
jr waterproofing by this method, these properties being as follows: 

(1) The mastic must have a small and Umited compressibiUty 
t a temperature between 32 deg. Fahr. (0 deg. Cent.) and 77 deg. 
'ahr. (25 deg. Cent.) 

(2) It must be flexible or pliable, that is, it must be able to bend 
n itself without fracture at 40 deg. Fahr. (4.5 deg. Cent.) or less. 

(3) It must be adhesive and cohesive enough to heal at 40 deg. 
•'ahr. or less. 

(4) It must be tough enough at 32 deg. Fahr. to resist cracking 
lue to impact and vibration caused by moving loads. 

(5) It must be reasonably ductile at temperatures between 32 
leg. Fahr. and 77 deg. Fahr. 

(6) It must be of uniform consistency however proportioned. 

(7) The extracted bitumen must have very Uttle (not more than 
per cent) volatile oil. 

(8) The mineral aggregate must pass 100 per cent through a 
i-niesh sieve. 

Two kinds of coal-tar pitch and' one of asphalt were used in 
Baking the test specimens. One pitch was a straight-run product 
eeting the specifications given on page 281; the other^as also a 
raight-run product brought down to the same penetration as the 
(phalt under test. The asphalt was a refined Mexican oil made 
> meet the specifications given on page 282. 

Two sets of tests were made. In one, the ingredients were pro- 
>rtioned by weight — one sand, one limestone dust or cement, 
mr bitumen. In the other, the ingredients were proportioned 
y volume — one sand, one limestone dust or cement, two bitumen. 

The reason for making two sets of tests, one with about twice as 
mch bitumen as the other, was to ascertain the relative effect on 
be properties of the mastic by the presence of more or less 
itumen. 

Since in the past asphalt mastic has been used exclusively in the 
)rick-in-mastic system of waterproofing, and since there is no 
reported failure of this method or material, it was accepted as the 

*Test made under supervision of author in the Research Laboratory of the 
Barrett Company, in 1915. 
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BtAndardy Le., all results were compared to the results obtained o& 
the asphalt mastic. These valuer, given in Table X>T, were averaged 
and the following conclusions are drawn fnxn a study of this 
table: 

(1) A limited amount ot comfHessilHlity being both useful and 
necessary in a bituminous mastic, this property* shows up genially 
in favor of the hard-pitch mastic. 

(2) Penetration — a measure of the hardness of the mastic, 
but not a very reliable test, owing to the presence of sand particles- 
is generally in favor of the hard-pitch mastic. 

(3) The bending test, showing the temperature at which fracture 
will occur, shows in favor of the soft-pitch mastic; this may be bent 
at about 140 deg. Fahr. (60 deg. C«it.) lower than the hard-pitch 
mastic. 

(4) The healing test, probably the most important, indicating 
the inherent capacity of the mastic to restore itdelf after cracking, 
shows in favor of both pitch mastics. 

(5) The impact test, indicating the resiliency of the mastics, 
a property important for the conditions under which the material 
is usually used, shows in favor of the soft-pitch mastic. 

(6) The ductility test, indicating the tenacity of the material, 
shows in favor of the soft-pitch mastic. 

(7) The gas-drip test, indicating the capacity of the material to 
resist the deteriorating effect of gas-polluted earth, shows in favor 
of both the pitch mastics. This resistance is mainly due to the 
presence of the free carbon in the pitches, but is obviously not a 
governing property. 

From the foregoing it is e\'ident that both pitches are better 
in some of the desirable properties than the asphalt, but neither 
excels in all the requisite properties. But by interpolating the results 
given in the table, a grade of coal-tar pitch was evolved, meeting 
the specifications for brick-in-mastic waterproofing given in Chapter 
VIII, and this may be used under the same conditions where the 
asphalt mastic is used. 

Volume Reduction of Asphalt Mastics. In the mastic and water- 
proofing industries it is a matter of conmion knowledge that the 
volume of the finished mastic is not equal to the total volume of its 
ingredients, just as in the case of concrete. The loss in volume was 
assumed to be anywhere between 5 and 20 per cent. The follow- 
ing test was therefore made to determine this value with closer 
approximation : 

Equal volumes of asphalt, sand and cement were mixed in a 
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fire-heated kettle until a satisfactory maatic was formed. The volume 
wa-f then measured and found to be approximately 30 per cent leas 
than the total volume of ingredients. 

Another mastic was then made with equal volumes of asphalt 
and mineral aggregate; the latter composed of one part cement and 
thrpe parts sand. This mixture showed about 20 per cent loss in 
vohmie. Other mixtures were made and showed losses between these 
limits depending on the proportions of sand and cement in the mineral 
aggregate, and the length of time the mastic was stirred. This 
established the fact that 20 per cent and not 5 per cent is the mini- 
mum, and about 30 per cent the maximum reduction of volume for 
mastic used with bricks to form what is known as the brick-in- 
mastic waterproofing envelope. But even these figures are materi- 
ally affected by the duration of the mixing process, the volume 
further ilecreasing with prolonged stirring. 

Mastic Bond Affected by Surface Condition of Bricks. In an 
effort to determine the relative bonding power of waterproofing 
mastic on bricks in various conditions, the following test was made: 

Five bricks were embetlded in a 50 per cent asphalt mastic, that 
is, a mastic composed of fifty parts asphalt and fifty parts mineral 
matter. The first brick embedded was dry and clean; this was 
followed by a moist brick, then by a wet brick, then by two bricks 
somewhat blackened with soot, as would be the case if the bricks 
were dry heated over an open wood fire, as is often done. When the 
mastic cooled and hardened the bricks were pulled up and showed 
the following: 

(1) The dry and clean brick could not be extracted from the 
mastic intact, 

(2) The moist brick showed but little bond and was easily 
^gtracted. 

V' (3) The wet brick showed no bond at all. 

' (4) The soot-blackened bricks showed fairly good bond, enough 
to demonstrate that a thin coat of soot is not objectionable in brick- 
and-mastic work. 

Relative Compression of Plain Brick, Brick and Mortar and Brick- 
In-tnastic. The brick-in-maatic specuuens were made in accord- 
ance with prevailing practice, that is, two bricks were laid in mastic, 
side by side, on their largest bed, as sti-etchers. But for testing, the 
specimens were not incased in concrete, as is usually done in prac- 
tice. The specimens were four bricks high, with a minimum of 
J-inch joints and each completely covered with asphalt mastic. The 
proportions of the mastic ingredients were about 40 per cent asphalt, 
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30 per cent sand and 30 per cent cement, by weight. The bricks 
were the ordinary building variety, 2J by 3i by 8 inches. 

The joints of the wooden form used for making the specimens 
were purposely made not absoIutJ?ly tight, as this is a condition which 
occasionally occurs in practice. As a result, some of the hot mastic 
leaked out, leaving a considerable void between two bricks above 
the level of the leak. 

One of the forms was also made somewhat narrow, that is, its 
width did not permit more than about a ^^hich joint. The result 
was that on inserting the brick the mastic was squeezed out between 
the form-side and brick. The latter was in consequence only partly 
covered with mastic. 

These conditions illustrate the necessity of making tight-joint 
forms and also wide enougli to allow sufficient mastic between all 
brick faces. 

Three specimens were made as above noted (in good forms) and 
when test«d for compression at about 70 dcg. Fahr. (21 deg. Cent.}, 
gave the results not«d in Table XVII, to which, also, are added for 
comparison, the ultimate compressive strength of plain brick and 
brick and mortar. 

TABLE XVII.— ULTIMATE COMPREasiVE STRENGTH OF BRICK 

AND MASTIC, BRICK AND MORTAR AND PLAIN BRICK 

Ultimate Cohfresive Strenqth 

(Lb. per Square Inch) 



Brick iDd Mutic. 


Briolt soil Mortir- 


Plmin Bricla.t 


3fiO 
281 
421 


2520(a) 
2440(a) 
3776(6) 


5120 
5060 

4880 



i 






On all three tests of the brick-in-mastic, the bricks failed first. 
The reason for this is that the mastic, when compressed, tends to 
spread and actually does so, and however slight this may be, it 
places the brick under a transverse tension, consequently reducing 
its compressive strength, as indicated in the table above. However, 
it should be borne in mind that the compressive strength of brick- 
in-mastic would be increased considerably, perhaps quadrupled, 
by being encased in concrete, as it actually is in practice. The 
temperature of the brick-in-mastic will also have a marked effect 
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upon its strength. A continued, comparatively low temperature, 
however, will not prevent the ultimate destruction of the bricks by 
transverse tension, but only retard it, unless, of course, the brick- 
in-mastic is well encased in masonry to prevent it. 

Effect of Temperature of Saturants on Waterproofing Fabrics. 
The purpose of this test was to determine (1) the effect of high tem- 
peratures on waterproofing felt and fabrics while in course of treat- 
ment; (2) the charring temperature of these materials; (3) the 
result of treating fabrics without the use of the usual compression 
rollers. 

Specimens of cotton drill and open-mesh jute burlap were cut 
into workable pieces and treated as follows: Eighteen pieces were 
saturated with asphalt at different temperatures ranging from 180 
deg. Fahr. (82 deg. Cent.) to 500 deg. Fahr. (260 deg. Cent.), raised 
by increments of 30 deg. Fahr. ; fourteen pieces were saturated with 
coal-tar pitch at different temperatures ranging from 180 deg. Fahr. 
to 420 deg. Fahr. (215.5 deg. Cent.) raised by increments of 25 deg. 
Fahr. ; ten pieces were saturated with a mixture of asphalt and coal- 
tar pitch in equal proportions; the temperatures of the mixture 
ranged from 300 deg. Fahr. (149 deg. Cent.) to 520 deg. Fahr. (271 
d^. Cent.), raised by increments of 50 deg. Fahr. 

The melting point of the pitch used was about 120 deg. Fahr. 
(49 deg. Cent.) and that of the asphalt about 160 deg^ Fahr. (71 deg. 
Cfent.), both determined by the cube-in-water method. 

The method of saturating the forty-two specimens was as follows: 
Each piece was drawn slowly, as in practice, through its saturant, 
completely immersed, and, when withdrawn, was hung up imme- 
diately to dry in the air. Of course, this is not the method used by 
manufacturers of waterproofing products for treating fabrics. At 
the factory the felts and fabrics are drawn through steam-heated 
compression rollers inmiediately after they leave the saturating tank, 
'which operation forces the compound into the fibers and removes 
the excess saturating material. (See Fig. 60.) 

It was interesting and instructive to know though what the re- 
sulting condition of the product is when treated as above. All were 
-well saturated but excessively coated with bitumen. The burlap 
specimens showed very few or no open meshes remaining. Both the 
asphalt- and pitch-saturated specimens, when weighed, showed a 
gradual decrease in the amount of saturant with the increase of tem- 
perature, but the " A.-P." (asphalt-pitch) mixture saturated 
specimens showed almost constant weight of saturant notwithstand- 
ing increase of temperature; in other words, the " A.-P." mixture 
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remained at practically the same consistency while the others became 
more fluid. The pitch-aaturated fabrics lust their tackiness first, then 
the "A.-P." saturatxyj fabrics and lastly the asphalt-saturated fabrics. 
The " A.-P." mixture saturated specimens were devoid of ductility, 
cracked easily on being bent around the finger at normal tempera- 
ture and sliowed a dull-black, rough and pitted surface. The 
asphalt^satu rated and pitch-saturated samples showed a smooth 
and lustrous surface. 

Several specimens of untreated felt, raw burlap and cotton drill 
were then put into a sand bath and heated gradually; at about 
400 deg. Fahr. (204.4 de«. Cent.) the felt charred; at 426 deg. Fahr. 
{218.3 deg. Cent.) the burlap charred and at about 450 deg. Fahr. 
(232.1 deg. Cent.) the cotton drill began to char. The charrinR 
temperatures thus obtained verifiiKi previous values obtained dur- 
ing the saturation process. 

Manifestly the fabrics must be drawn through compression rollers . 
to obtain not only good saturation but also the proper amount of 
coating and, in the case of burlap, sufficient open mesh in the finished 
product. The temperature of the saturant has much to do with 
the degree of saturation and is, in fact, almost proportional to it. 
The possibility of charring the felts and fabrics during treatment is 
remote because such temperatures never exceed 350 deg. Fahr. in 
practice and besides, the bitumen, especially the pitch, would be 
injured first by over-heating, and detected by the excessive fumes 
it gives off at the higher (charring) temperatures. The saturant 
composed of equal parts of asphalt and coal-tar pitch is obviously 
not as good as either of the other two when used as a saturant for 
fabrics. 

Relative Amount of Satuhant and Coating Material on 
Treated Waterproofing Felts am> Fabrics 

It has often been stated that jute fabric cannot be saturated as 
well as felt. The results noted in Table XVIIl indicate that this 
is true for asphalt-treated fabric but quite the reverse for pitch- 
treated fabric. It must, however, be borne in mind that the satura- 
tion of the jute fabric, even with asphalt, is only a preliminary step 
to its final treatment, while with the saturation of the felt its treat- 
ment is completed. This is true of most asphalt- and all pitch- 
treated felts. On the other hand, saturated cotton fabric (satura- 
tion being its only treatment) has 25 per cent more saturant than 
the felt. 
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TABLE XVIII.— RELATIVE AMOUNT OF SATURANT AND COATING 
ON TREATED WATERPROOFING FELTS AND FABRICS 







WuoBT IN tiaAMs PxR Sqcabb Foot. 


Trkatbd Mai 
(Baskd on Raw 


rXRXAL 






ASPHALT- 


PlTCH- 


Matb- 




Material. 


Un- 
treated. 


TaXATXD. 


Treatxd. 




aiALS). 




No. 




Satu- 




Satu- 


Per 

Cent 

of 

Satu- 

rant. 


Per 


Per 
Cent 






Satu- 


rated 1 


Satu- 


• rated 


Cent 


of 








rated. 


and 1 


rated 


1 and 


of 


ToUl 










Coated. 




Coated. 


Coating 


Bitu- 




















men. 


1 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.70 


29.80 


71.30 






37.1 


190.0 


227 


2 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


25.56 


59.80 


80.11 






133.0 


79.4 


213 


3 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


20 30 


35.82 


61.82 






76.4 


128.0 


204 


4 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


22.59 


45.80 


68.00 






102.0 


98.0 


202 


5 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.60 




50.35 








• ■ • • • 


133 


6 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


24.55 


33.65 


61.45 






37.0 


113.0 


150 


7 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.60 




59.95 








• • • • • 


177 


8 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.20 




47.50 








• ■ • • • 


124 


9 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


19.95 


37.60 


70.05 






88.0 


162.0 


251 


. 10 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.15 


36.55 


75.36 






72.7 


183.0 


266 


11 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


22.00 


• • • • • 


89.40 








• • • • • 


306 




Averages 


20.18 


39.70 


61.20 






78.0 


136.2 


203.9 


12 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.70 






17. Oi 


> 56.00 


116.0 


41.2 


157 


13 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


19.10 






>9.9( 


) 76.75 


214.0 


82.9 


295 


14 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


20.35 






>2.1( 


) 87.25 


155.0 


172.0 


328 


15 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


19.55 






MM 


) 68.75 


165.0 


86 ..1 


251 


16 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


18.45 






}2.3( 


) 71.60 


237.0 


50.2 


287 


17 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


21.05 






».9( 


) 81.45 


179.0 


107.0 


286 


18 


Open-mesh jute fabric 


22.50 






ii.2( 


) 82.70 


185 


81.8 


266 


19 


Open -mesh jute fabric 


20.30 






i9.6l 


J 78.70 


143.0 


142.0 


286 




Averages 


20.30 






W5.7( 


) 75.30 


174.0 


95.4 


269.6 


20 


Felt Oight grade) .. 


28.75 






)2.8j 


5 


118.0 






21 


Felt (light grade) . . 


25.25 






J5.0( 


) 


156.0 






22 


Felt (light grade) . . 


22.25 






17. 5( 


) 


113.0 






23 


Felt (light grade) . . 


2S.89 






}6.1' 


r 


135.0 






24 


Felt (light grade) . . 


27.40 






S2.9< 


) 


93.0 






25 


Felt (light grade) . . 
Averages 


20.55 
25.50 






)5.62 
S5.3( 


I 

) 


73.2 
114.7 






26 


Felt (light grade) . . 


29.90 


79.25 








165.0 






27 


Felt (light grade) . . 


17.30 


34 70 








101.0 






28 


Felt (light grade) . . 


26.20 


56.80 








116.0 






29 


Felt (light grade) . . 


25.60 


53.05 








107.0 






30 


Felt (light grade) . . 
Averages 


21.60 
24.10 


44.70 
53.70 






» ■ • « • • 


106.0 
119.0 






31 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 


59.35 


121.20 








104.0 






32 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 


58.51 


182.14 






t • • ft ■ • 


211.0 






33 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 


50.60 


125.50 






1 • • ■ • ■ 


146.0 






34 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 


64.20 


157.60 






1 ■ • • • • 


145.0 






35 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 


73.80 


161.90 






» • • • • ■ 


119.0 






36 


Felt (heavy grade).. . 
Averages 


91.70 
66.40 


157.10 
150.90 






» • • • • • 
1 • • • • • 


71.0 
132.7 






87 


Cotton fabric 


17.05 




43.05 






152 






38 


Cotton fabric 

Averages 


19.30 
18.20 




45.52 
44.30 




• • • • • • 

• • • « • • 


135.0 
143.5 
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It has also been stated that an asphalt ie-treatiiiK compound fnr 
jute fabric intended for membrane waterproofinR with coal-tar 
pitch as a binder i« injurious to the membrane because the two 
materials are forced to mix (on account of the binder being applied 
hot), and produce thereby an inelastic and perhaps deleterious 
compound. Careful investigation, however, seems to show that 
the amount of treating compound used in the fabric is so little in 
comparison mth the amount of binder used in the membrane that 
there is no apparent harm in using aBphalt-treate<i fabric with coal- 
tar pitch binder. The results of weights of specimens noted in Table 
XVIII permit the determination of tlie proportion of treating com- 
pound to binder used to form, say, a 3-ply or a 6-ply membrane; 
for instance, a square foot of a 3-ply fabric membrane, approximately 
i-inch thick, weighs 2 pounds, of which 80 per cent is pitch-binder 
and 15 per cent asphaltic-trcating compound. Pitch and asphalt 
in these proportions, were they actually mixed, would not produce 
a very bad compound to be used as a biniler. In the field, not more 
than the coating on the fabric mixes with the binder, therefore 
the percentage of treating compound that mixes with the binder 
is stilt less than that given here. 

Further facts disclosed in Table XVIII are that though asphall- 
treated jute fabric has only about 75 per cent as much total bitumen 
(that is, saturant plus coating material) as the pitch-treated fabric, 
the amoimt of coating proper on the asphalt-treated fabric is 45 per 
cent greater than that on the jjitch-treated fabric. 

Asphalts treated and pitch-treated fells of approximately the same 
weights are equally well sjituratcfi, but heavy felts contain about 
10 per cent more satunuil than liEhlor felts. 

Effect of Drinking Water on Waterproofing Fabrics. The pur — 
pose of this test is to determine the effect on treated and untreated 
fabric of one-half year's immersion in water and one-half year's 
gradual drying. 

In March, 1914, nine specimens of jute fabric, some treated with 
asphalt and some with coal-tar pitch and one untreated specimen, 
were immersed in plain water, contained in a rectangular tank 
1 by 1 by 3 feet. The specimens were suspended from strings 
stretched across the tank and labeletl for identification. The 
water was constantly replenished for six months after which it 
was allowed to evaporate completely, which also took about six 
months. 

In March, 1915, the specimens were carefully examined, and the 
following results noted. The imtreated jute burlap though thd 
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oiighly wet for at least six months, had retained its strength com- 
pletely but was a little stiff and darker in color than origiiially. 
The bituminous treated specimens showed hardly any loss of strength 
and practically no deterioration. Where the coating on the fabric 
was good originally, the fabric was entirely unaffected, that is, no 
water penetrated the fabric fibers. The bitumen retained its 
elasticity and the fine sawdust, which is sprinkled on the 
surface of the fabric to prevent self adhesion in the rolls 
during shipment and storage, remained intact. Where the fabric 
wa» poorly saturated, a slight loss of tensile strength was mani- 
f(«ted. In general, however, the asphalt treated specimens showed 
somewhat less resistance than the specimens of fabric treated with 
coal-tar pitch. 

The test proves (1) the value of thoroughly coating and saturating 
the fabric, because thereby it is prevented from absorbing water, 
and (2) that plain wat«r is not particularly injurious to bituminous 
treated fabric. 

Effect of Ground Water on Waterproofing Fabrics. To deter- 
mine the effect on fabrlcM treated with a^plialt and with coal-tar 
pitch by the action of ground water in direct contact with them, 
thirteen specimens of treated jute fabric, each about 4 by 6 inches, 
were buried about 3 feet in the ground at City Hall Park, N. Y., 
near the new Broadway Subway location, for a period of 106 days 
{from May Gth to August 22d, 1914). Table XIX shows the char- 
acteristics of the interred waterproofing fabric. 

in another test similar to the above, various grades of cotton 
fabric, paper fabric and felt were buried in the ground at Battery 
Park, N. Y., at a depth of 4 feet. In less than thi-ee months, when 
the specimens were examined, it was found that the cotton and 
paper fabrics had almost comjlletely decayed and the felt had become 
so brittle that it broke in handling. 

Another test of a similar nature with various cotton, jute and felt 
specimens, but this time each heavily coated with pitch or asphalt, 
showed on examination, after 2^ months' burial, that both the fabric 
and felt were well preserved though the coatings were considerably 
pitied. 

In each of the above testa the specimens were obtained from 
various manufacturers. 

These tests conclusively prove the necessity of thoroughly coat- 
ing any felt or fabric used as reinforcement in a bituminous water- 
proofing membrane. Also that the binder and not the felt or 
fabric is the waterproofing material in such a membrane. 
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TABLE XIX.— EFFECT OF GROUND WATER ON WATERPROOFING 

FABRICS 



Before Burtino. 



(1). 7 ox. open-mesh asphalt- treated 
fabric; well saturated and coated. 



2. 7 ox. open-mesh asphalt-treated 
fabric; well saturated, one side well 
coated, other side poorly coated. 

(3). 7 ox. open-mesh asphalt-treated 
fabric; well saturated and coated. 

(4). 7 ox. open-mesh asphalt-treated 
fabric; poorly coated; not saturated. 

(5) 8 ox. open-mcsh oil-tar pitch- 
treated fabric; poorly saturated but 
well coated; pliable. 

(6). 8 ox. open-mesh oil-tar pitch- 
treated fabric; well saturated and 
coated; somewhat stiff and brittle 
coating. 



After Burtino. 



Shows almost complete decay. Both 
asphalt and burlap are very britUe. 
No " life " left. 

Shows no strength. Asphalt coating 
very brittle. Burlap saturated with 
water. 

Shows brittleness and more or ks 
decay. Lacks strength. 

Shows almost complete decay. Veiy 
brittle. 

Shows almost complete decay. Re- 
mainder is pliable but weak. 



Is brittle, weak and decayed in 
several spots. 



(7). Seven pieces of 7 oz. open-mesh ' Specimens so badly deteriorated that 



asphalt- and pitch -treated fabric, more 
or less well saturated and coated. 



identification is impossible. 



Relative Absorption and Strength of Raw and Treated Water- 
proofing Felts and Fabrics. To determine the relative amount of 
water absorbed by various waterproofing felts and fabrics, and 
also their relative tensile strength and stretch, 88 specimens, of 
which 35 were untreated, and the remainder treated w^th either 
asphalt or pitch, were partly immersed in water for three houi-s and 
weighed before immersion and at the end of the first and third hours. 
Then the specimens were allowed to dry, after which they were 
cut into 1-inch strips and tested for strength and stretch on a 
stretching machine. A review of Table XX reveals the following 
facts: 

1. Untreated jute i)urlap is much more absorbent than paper 
fabric, cotton fabric, felt, building paper, and ready-roofing, all 
untreated, 
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2. Saturated (only) jute burlap is but little more absorbent than 
saturated paper fabric and felt, but much less absorbent than satu- 
rsited cotton fabric. 

3. Untreated jute burlap will absorb in one hour about 70 per 
o^nt, and in three hours about 80 per cent of its weight of water, 
'^^^hile the same burlap, asphalt-saturated and coated, will absorb 

one hour only about 2J per cent and in three hours only about 3J 
r cent of its weight of water; while the oil-tar saturated and 

^iroated burlap will absorb in one hour about 5 per cent and in three 

J30urs about 6 per cent of its weight of water. 

4. Untreated paper fabric will absorb in one hour about 20 per 

^i^nt and in three hours about 30 p)er cent of its weight of water, 

-%^hile the same paper fabric, coated either with asphalt or pitch, 

-^ill absorb about 4 per cent of its weight of water during both 

periods. 

5. Untreated cotton fabric will absorb in one hour about 24 per 
oent and in three hours about 27 per cent of its weight of water, 
i^hile the same cotton fabric, treated, will absorb in one hour only 
14 per cent and in three hours only 15 per cent of its weight of water. 

6. Untreated felt will absorb in one hour about 55 per cent and 

in three hours about 70 per cent of its weight of water, while the 

s&me felt, asphalt-treated, will absorb about 2 p)er cent and the 

te.T-treated felt about 3J per cent of its weight of water during 

fcxDth periods. 

7. The tensile strength (of the warp) of asphalt-treated jute 
t>xirlap is increased' about 100 per cent and the tar-treated jute 

xirlap over 125 per cent, as compared to the untreated burlap, 
e percentage of stretch is diminished by treatment and is less 
^r the tar-treated than for the asphalt-treated fabric. 

8. The tensile strength of treated paper fabric is practically the 
i^ame as that of the untreated, but the stretch is only about 50 per 

^^ent as great. 

9. The tensile strength of treated cotton fabric is about 20 per 
cent more than the untreated, but the stretch is about 200 per 
cent greater. 

10. The tensile strength of asphalt-treated felt is increased about 
300 per cent, and the tar-treated felt about 600 per cent. But the 
stretch is the same for both treated and untreated, this being an 
average of 3 per cent in a 2-inch length. 

The above conclusions are based on consideration only of the 
warp of the fabrics. 

It 19 int^r^ting to note that ordinary blotting paper is about 200 
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per cent stronger tban untreated felt of the same wei^t, but is about 
200 per cent more absorbent, though their unit stretch is the same. 

Inumstalrility Test on Varioiis Watcfpfoofini^ Fdts and Fabrics. 
To determine the effect of exposure to the elements for a period of 
time, thirty-four specimens of waterproofing felts and fabrics, vari- 
ously treated, were left in the open air completely unprotected 
for periods ranging from five to ten months* During the time d 
their escposure they were subjected to rain, hail, snow and sunshine. 
From careful examination of these specimens, the following facts 
are made evident and considered as warranting attention: (1) TBe 
asphalt-treated fabric is practicaUy unaffected by exposure. (2) 
Oil-tar pitch-treated fabric is not in itself affected, but tends to 
become stiff from the evaporation of the saturant oils. (3) Raw 
and pitch-treated felts are practically unaffected except for the latter, 
which tend to harden and become brittle, due to the evaporation d 
the saturant oils. 

Hence the general conclusion: Pitch-treated felts or fabrics should 
not be stored in the open for more than a few weeks before using, and 
all membrane roofings should receive a top-coating of bitumen 
to preserve the top sheeting. 

Con^iressibility of Treated Jute-faibric Waterproofing Mem- 
branes. The purpose of this test was to ascertain the amount of 
compression that a waterproofing membrane can withstand without 
rupture. 

Six membranes were tested, two composed of three plies each, 
placed between J-inch mortar discs; two composed of six plies each, 
also placed between J-inch mortar discs, and one composed of six 
plies and one of twelve plies, both without bituminous binder or 
mortar protection discs. 

The asphalt binder used in making half the specimens had a melt- 
ing-point of about 125 deg. Fahr. (52 deg. Cent.) bj' the K. and S. 
method, CkIkI the pitch binder used for making the remaining speci- 
mens had a melting-point of about 120 deg. Fahr. (49 deg. Cent.' 
by the Cube-in-\yater method. The temp)erature of the specimens 
was about 75 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) when tested. 

WTien pressure was applied to each of the first four membnines. 
the mortar discs were the first to fail at about 1000 pounds per square 
inch, the membranes remaining uninjured. At about 2000 pounds 
per square* inch the fabric began to push out on all sides. WTien 
pn^ssure was released and the membrane examined it was found that 
when the membrane began to push out radially it was cnished to 
destruction at the center. The two membranes that were tested 
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without the binder and mortar discs were not affected at all at a 
pressure of about 3000 pounds per square inch. Both these mem- 
branes were merely compressed and became as hard as a board. 
On tearing the separate plies apart each of them was found to be 
uninjured except for the bituminous coating with which the fabric 
was treated, which had been forced into the open mesh of the fabric. 
This test demonstrates that a built-up, jute fabric membrane 
can safely withstand a direct compression of 1000 pounds per square 
inch; that both pitch and asphalt binder of the melting-points and 
at the temperatiu^ indicated above behave alike for membrane 
waterproofing when subjected to compression. 
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while the results of some acceptance tests may vary more than others 
the governing values and their significance should be well understood 
before rejecting the material on such grounds. Easy identification 
and proper care of all waterproofing materials in the field should be 
provided for; also, access to the manufactories to observe the mate- 
rials m the various stages of their manufacture. The intent of the 
specifications should be carefully set forth ; the price agreed upon — a 
lump siun or per imit of completed work. The material alternatives, 
the guarantee and necessary bonds should be clearly set forth. 

These few suggestions well pondered, and a careful study of all 
the conditions under which the work of waterproofing is to proceed, 
coupled with a knowledge of the properties of waterproofing mate- 
rials — all in the hands of an experienced engineer or architect — would 
result in a type of specification under which litigation would be almost 

« 

xmpossible. 

The specifications considered herein are fairly representative 
MDf the advancement that the art of waterproofing has made and which 
it enjoys to-day. The selection is varied enough to be of assistance 
^ the architect or engineer in drawing up waterproofing specifica- 
iions for many kinds of structures. The specific information in 
each, though not always complete, is modem and in accord with 
present practice. Several specifications of proprietary waterproof- 
ing materials are included for their suggestive value. The same is 
true of the roofing specifications. Some specifications are given in 
full while only abstracts from others are stated to avoid cumbrance. 
A few original specifications and several specifications of the more 
common materials used in waterproofing engineering are included. 

By a careful perusal and comparison of these sp>ecifications, it 
is believed the architect or engineer will find material guidance in 
drawing up explicit and practical waterproofing specifications. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Materials 

Treated Woven Cotton Fabric for Membrane Waterproofing. 

"VToven cotton fabric for waterproofing purposes shall be made of a 

^ood grade of cotton. In its raw or untreated state, it shall contain 

:«io oils of any kind. It shall weigh not less than 5 ounces to the 

square yard and its thread count shall not be less than 50 by 60 

per square inch. To be made into a waterproofing fabric, it shall be 

thoroughly saturated with either asphalt or coal-tar pitch meeting 

the requirements hereinafter specified. No oils or bitumen solvents 

shall be used to liquefy cither the asphalt or pitch in order to produce 
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X rri-riMy y sar^^nteti Lihriic. The faJbrir after treatment sfasll 
wzi^ci ctjc les '.r:}r. uinse ±ai ooe4iaif miie« the weight of the 
ui:mau«ii tikbrsr. I>irxzue "irstiazKat. tfae temperature of the satu- 
ndzc =:;i:eri:il sfiiiH zxL'C exi»eii 275 deg. Fahr. (135 deg. Cent.). 
The fj^rlt! ificf ir»arrr.tf»Eu sCuII be- e^ssstic aiid have a stretch in 
enber tiiri^-tific tie ic ^ea^ fire 5 per cent without fracture. A 
1-izLch 5trlp. cu*. wi'ii the w:&rp. «faall stEtain a weight of at least 60 
poun^i?. ^iifi sz 'jsocC .50 pixniR^ with the woof. It must be flexible at 
all temper&mres between 32 dec. Fahr. and 150 deg. Fahr. lO to 66 
dec. Cec:. . a&i ^biZ doc Sake or crack when folded upon itsdf. 
It mijct be ix such a nature a^ to readfly conform to any unevennesB 
of the sumce to wiiich it £ applied. 

The ti^phalt for ireatznc the woven cotton fabr^ shall be a refined 
prc'iuot ciieeunc the f.*Jowizig requirements: Its melting-point 
by :he Kriemer aad S^imow method shall be 155 deg. Fahr. (68 
deg. Cent.; : iis penetration by the Dow method ^lall be J30 cm., 
and its ductility not ieas than 10 cm. nor more than 20 cm. as meas- 
ured on a Smith ductility machine. 

The tar pitch for treating the woven cotton fabric shaU be s 
stiaigfat-run. coal-tar pitch meeting the following requirements: 
Its mdting-point by the cube4zHwater method, shall be 110 dq:. 
Fihr. 43 dvz. Cent. : its penetration by the Dow method, shall 
te 1.5 em.: the I-^^^c^ on heating in an electric oven, for five hours 
at 325 dec. Fuhr. 1^> dec. Cent, shall be not more than 8 per cent 
and its free carbon o«>ntent shall not be more than 28 per cent nor 
kss than 22 per cent. 

Specifications for Bitominous-treated Watefproofing Fdt The 
felt must te saiurateil with an approved asphalt or coal-tar pitch, 
and mu.-t conform to the following requirements: 

The weight per 100 square feet shall be from 12 to 15 pounds 
saturateti and 5 to 6 pounds unsaturated. 

The saturation shall be thorough and complete. 

The ash from the unsaturated felt shall not be less than 25 ptf 
cent by weight. 

The wrKjl in the unsaturated felt shall not be less than 10 pff 
f-r-nt by weight. 

.Soapstone, fine sand, or other substance on the surface of the 
ff!t to prevent adhesion shall not exceed J pound per 100 square feet 

of felt. 

The asphalt ic saturating compound and the coal-tar pitch satu- 
rant shall remain plastic, at ordinary temperatures, after bring 
heated to 325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.) for ten hours. 
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Both the asphalt- and tar-pitch-treated felts shall be soft, pliable 
and tough when received from the factory and until placed in the 
work. 

The quotient obtained by dividing the tensile strength in pounds, 
of a strip 1 inch wide cut lengthwise, by the weight in pounds of 
100 square feet shall not be less than 7, and, when cut crosswise, 
shall not be less than 3}. 

The strength saturated shall be at least 25 per cent more than 
the strength unsaturated, taken lengthwise (along the warp) and at 
/east 15 per cent more taken crosswise (along the woof). 

Remarks. The above specification applies mainly to a light- 
^ade felt, such as is commonly used for roofing. A wool-content 
of 25 per cent produces the best felt, but unfortunately this has been 
jreduced to practically zero in the ordinary felts used at the present 
^time. The requirements for weight and strength called for is readily 
^^ceeded by an average good felt. Only the former, though, is 
mmportant, since it is an index of the amount of preserving material 
in the felt. 

Specifications for Bituminous-treated Jute Fabric for Water- 
proofing. Jute fabric for waterproofing purposes shall be made of 
jute burlap, saturated and coated with bitumen, and if necessary 
sprinkled with sawdust to prevent adhesion in the roll. 

The burlap shall have a trade weight rating of either seven and 
one-half (7J) ounces or eight (8) ounces per square yard and shall 
show a uniform open mesh with a imiform thickness of thread in 
both the warp and the woof. 

The bitumen used for saturating and coating the burlap shall be 
asphalt or coal-tar or oil-tar pitch meeting the following require- 
ments: 

The coal-tar pitch shall be either a straight-run pitch containing 
not less than 25 per cent, and not more than 32 per cent of free carbon ; 
or an oil-tar pitch containing not less than 10 per cent of free carbon. 
The coal-tar or oil-tar pitch used as saturant shall melt at approxi- 
mately 70 deg. Fahr. (21 deg. Cent.). The coal-tar or oil-tar pitch 
used as coating shall melt at approximately 175 deg. Fahr. (80 deg. 
Cent.). The melting-points are to be determined by the cube-in- 
water method. 

The asphalt shall contain in its refined state not less than 98| 
per cent of bitumen soluble in cold carbon tetrachloride. The 
remaining ingredients shall be such as not to exert an injurious effect 
on the burlap. 

The asphalt, both saturant and coating shall not flash below 
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350 deg. Fahr. (177 deg. Cent.) when tested in the New York State 
Closed Oil Tester. When heated in an electric oven for five houn 
at a temperature of 325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.) it shall not lose 
over two (2) per cent by weight, nor shall the penetration at 77 deg. 
Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) after such heating be less than one-half of the 
original penetration. 

' The melting-point of asphalt saturant shall be between 100 and 
115 deg. Fahr. (38 and 46 deg. Cent.) and of asphalt coating, approxi- 
mately 225 deg. Fahr. (107 deg. Cent.) as detemuued by the Kiaemer 
and Samow method. 

The consistency of the asphalt shall be determined by the pene- 
tration, which must be between 0.75 and 1.00 cm. for the saturant, 
and between 0.15 and 0.25 cm. for the coating. 

A briquette of the saturant of a cross-section of 1 sq. cm. shall 
have a ductility of not less than fifty (50) centimeters and of the 
coating not less than five (5) cm. at 77 d^. Fahr. on a Smith ductility 
machine. 

All tests herein specified must be conducted according to methods 
approved by the engineer. 

The very fine sawdust shall be a granulated cedar, pine, or other 
suitable wood, and applied on one side of the fabric so that not 
more than 5 ounces will cover 100 square feet. 

The burlap shall be thoroughly dried before being saturated; 
it shall be thoroughly saturated and coated with bitumen, but 
shall retain between 30 and 40 per cent of the open mesh of the un- 
treated burlap. The fabric after treatment shall be pliable without 
flaking at all working temperatures after treatment. 

The temperature of the saturant and coating material during 
the process of treating the fabric shall not exceed 3(X) deg. Fahr. 
(149 deg. Cent.). 

The machinery and method of saturating and coating the burlap 
shall be subject to the approval of the engineer. 

The treated fabric shall have a tensile strength in the direction 
of its length (warp) of not less than eighty (80) pounds and in the 
direction of its width (woof), not less than sixty (60) pounds per lineal 
inch of test specimen. 

The fabric, when examined under a magnifying glass, shall show 
the inner strands to be actually saturated and the outer strands well 
coated. A piece of fabric ripped along a line diagonal to the warp 
and the woof shall show thorough saturation of the strands. The 
percentage of open mesh may be approximated by holding a large 
piece of fabric before a light. 
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The finished fabric shall weigh not less than two and one-half 
(2J) times nor more than three and one-half (3J) times the weight 
of the raw burlap. 

The finished roll of fabric shall unroll easily^ The completed 
fabric shall be wound on a core or spool of wood, fiber or other strong 
material, not less than two (2) inches in its smallest dimension, and 
M]ual in length to the width of the fabric. 

The fabric shall be delivered in rolls not exceeding one himdred 
ipeventy-five (175) feet in length. The width shall not be less than 
bhree (3) feet. The shrinkage due to saturation shall not exceed 
bwo (2) per cent. When the fabric is brought on the work it shall be 
stored in a dry and cool place, piled no more than four rolls high, 
■lever stood on ends, and protected against rain and other weather 
conditions as well as from injury from resting or falling weights. 

Remarks. The above specifications are probably the most com- 
plete of their type. Fabric made according to them has been used 
very extensively and very successfully on the New York Subway 
System. Engineers sometimes contend that it is unnecessary to 
saturate and coat burlap, arguing that the bituminous binder appUed 
on the work is sufficient to protect it. Experience has proven that 
saturation and coating of the fabric is essential for best results. 
The practice of applying imtreated burlap, never very extensive, 
is g;radually being abandoned. 

Specifications for Asphalt for Waterproofing or Dampproofing.* 
These specifications cover asphalt for waterproofing and damp- 
proofing recommended for use under unifonnly moderate tempera- 
ture conditions. 

The melting-point shall be between 100 and 140 deg. Fahr. (38 
and 60 deg. Cent.) as determined by the ball-and-ring method, 
and shall be specified for one of the following classes: 130 to 140 
d^. Fahr. (54.5 to 60 deg. Cent.); 115 to 130 deg. Fahr. (46 to 54.5 
d^. Cent.); 100 to 115 deg. Fahr. (38 to 46 deg. Cent.). 

The penetration at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.), under a load of 
100 grams for 5 seconds, shall be not less than 50 nor more than 
125. 

The penetration shall bear the following relation to the melting- 
point: Penetration of 50 to 75 for melting-points between 130 and 
140 deg. Fahr. Penetration of 75 to 100 for melting-points between 
115 and 130 deg. Fahr. Penetration of 100 to 125 for melting- 
points between 100 and 115 deg. Fahr. 

* Proposed tentative specifications, Proceedings American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Vol. 17, pp. 712-722 (1917). 
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The ductility at 77 deg, Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.), when a briquette 
of the material having a tiiiniuium cross-section of 1 sq. cm. is pulled 
apart at the rate of 5 cin. per minute, shall not be less than 30 cm. 

The specific Eravity shall not be more than 1.08 at 11 m deg. 
Fahr. (25 25 d^. Cent.). 

The bitumen soluble in cold carbon bisulphide shall not be 
than 95 per cent. 

The loss of a 50-gram sample on heating at 325 deg. Fahr. (163 
deg. Cent.), for five hours, shall not exceed 1 per cent. The pene- 
tration of the residue from this test shall not be less than 50 per cent 
of the original i>enetration. 

The ash shall iioL exceed 4 |jer cent. 

Specifications for Primer for Use with Asphalt for Waterproofing 
or Dampproofing.* These specifications cover primer for use when 
specified with asphalt for waterproofing or dampproofing. 

The primer shall consist of an asphaltie base, complying in. 
every respect with the specifications of asphalt for waterproofing 
below grade (page 267), which shall be thinned to ordinary paint;, 
consistency with a petroleum distillate having an end point or* 
distillation not above 500 deg. Fahr. (2tK) deg. Cent.). Not more 
than 20 per cent of this petroleum distillate shall distill under 
248 deg, Fahr. (120 deg. Cent.). 

Specifications for Asphalt for Waterproofing Surface and Sub- 
surface Structures.t Asphalt shall be used which is of the best grade, 
free from coal liir or any of its products, and which will not volatilize 
more thiin J of 1 per cent under a temperature of 325 deg. Fahr. 
(163 deg. Cent.) for seven hours. 

It must not be affected by a 20 per cent solution of ammonia, 
a 25 per cent solution of sulphuric acid, a 35 per cent solution of 
muriatic acid, nor by a saturated, solution of sodium chloride- It 
should show no hydrolytic decomposition when subjectec for a period 
of ten hours, to hourly immersions in water with alternate rapid 
drj'ings by warm air currents. 

For metallic structures, exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
the asphalt must not flow under 200 deg. Fahr. (93.5 deg. Cent), 
nor become brittle at deg. Fahr. ( — 17.7 deg. Cent.^ vhen spread 
on thin glass. 

For structures under ground, such as masonry arc' ^, abutments, 
retaining walls, foundation walls of buildings, subways, etc., a flow 

* Pr(i[>oBed tpnlative speci Heat ion «. Procefnlings .American Society for Twtiiig | 

Materiiils, Vol. 17, Part 1, pp. 712-722 (1917). I 

t Chicago 4 Northweatem llniKvay Com])miy. ^^^^H 
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point of 180 deg. Fahr. (82 d^. Cent.) and a brittle point of deg. 
Fahr. will be required. 

A mastic made from either grade of asphalt by mixing it with 
sand in the proportion of 1 of asphalt to 4 of sand, must not percepti- 
bly indent, when at a temperature of 130 deg. Fahr. (54.5 deg. Cent.) 
under a load of 20 pounds per square inch. It must also remain 
pliable at a temperature of deg. Fahr. 

Remarks. It may be noted that the above specifications call 
mainly for physical tests. The kind of asphalt specified must 
necessarily be fluxed, as neither natural nor artificial asphalts can, 
)f themselves, meet the above requirements. Yet the few tests called 
or are undoubtedly sufficient to guarantee the quaUty of the asphalt, 
or the loss on heating test limits the amount and grade of fluxing 
oaterial, and the flow point and brittle point requirement limits 
he grade and quality of the original asphalt. Unless both of these 
naterials are of the proper consistenty and properly blended, the 
esults of the tests would not check with the requirements. The 
est requirements of the above specifications are a material departure 
rom the almost standard requirements for waterproofing asphalts, 
¥hich usually call for a melting-point test, loss on heating, solubility 
n carbon bisulphide or carbon tetrachloride, solubility in petrolic 
ither, penetration, ductility, and specific gravity. 

In the flow-point test requirement, a time limit should be speci- 
ically stated, as also in the indent test for mastic, because neither 
the asphalt nor the mastic will fulfill the requirements ip unUmited 
;ime. It would seem, though, that one of the so-called melting- 
3oint tests would be better to use then the flow-point test because 
ihe function of the latter is primarily to show the relative flowing 
properties of bituminous, and besides, it is not extensively used in 
iie industry. 

Specifications for Coal-tar Pitch fojr Waterproofing and Damp- 
voofing.* These specifications cover coal-tar pitch for waterproofing 
ind dampproofing recommended for use under uniformly moderate 
;emperature conditions. 

The melting-point as determined by the cube-in-water method, 
ihall be between 120 and 140 deg. Fahr. (49 and 60 deg. Cent.), 
[n specifying the melting-point desired within the above limits, a 
variation of not more than 5 deg. Fahr. (2.5 deg. Cent.) in either 
lirection will be permitted. 

The penetration at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.), under a load of 

• Proposed tentative specifications, Proceedings American Society for Testing 
Materials, Vol. 17, Part 1, pp. 712-722 (1917). 
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100 gTAiDs for fire seconds AaH not be les than 20 nor more 
than 120. 

The doctflity. at 77 deg. Fahr. when a briquette of the material 
ha vine a minimimi section of 1 sq. cm. is puDed apart at the rate 
of 5 cm. per minute shall not be lesis than 40 cm. 

The kiss of a 20-^ram sample on heating at 325 deg. Fahr. (163 
dee. Cent. • for five hours on pitch of meking-point between 120 and 
1-SO dete. Fahr. ^49 and 54.5 deg. Cent.) shall not exceed 9 per cent, 
and on pitch of melting-point between 130 and 140 deg. Fahr. (54i 
and 60 deg. Cent. '• shall not exceed 7 per cent. 

The specific gravity of the pitch at 77 77 deg. Fahr. (25 25 ieg. 
Cent.) shall not exceed the limits of 1.24 and 1.34. 

The specific gravity at 140 110 deg. Fahr. (60 60 deg.Cent.) ol the 
distillate to 671 deg. Fahr. (355 deg. Cent.) shall not be leas than 1.06. 
The matter soluble in hot toluol-benzol shall not be leas than 65 
nor more than 85 per cent. 

The ash sbaU not exceed 1 per cent. 

Specifications for Creosote Oil for Priming Coat wifli Coil-tv 
Pitch for Wat e rproo fin g and Dampproofing.^ When it is specified 
that previous to the mopping on of the hot coal-tar pitch, the wall, 
floor, or foundation, shall be painted with a priming coat, the foUowiog 
specifications for creosote oil shall apply: 

Creosote oil shall be of pure tar distillate, free from any sub- 
stance foreign to a tar distillate. 

The oil shall be entirely fluid at 100 d^. Fahr. (38 d^. Cent.). 
The specific gravity at 100 deg. Fahr. shall not be less than 1.00 
nor more than 1.06. 

Insoluble matter in hot benzol shall be less than 1 per cent 
When distilleil, it shall >deld: (a) water not more than 2 per cent; 
(6) not more than 5 per cent shall distill under 392 deg. Fahr. (200 
deg. Cent.); (c) not more than 50 nor less than 30 per cent shall 
distill under 455 deg. Fahr. (235 deg. Cent.): (d) the residue above 
671 deg. Fahr. (355 deg. Cent:) shall not exceed 15 per cent; (e) 
the residue shall be soft ; ( /) the specific gravity at 100 deg. Fahr. 
(38 deg. Cent.) of the fraction distilling between 455 and 599 deg. 
Fahr. (235 and 315 deg. Cent.), shall not be less than 1.00. 

Coal-tar Pitch for Mastic Waterproofing. Coal-tar pitch in- 
tond(»d for mastic for brick-in-mastic waterproofing shall be a 
8traight-run residue obtained from the distillation of coal tar and 
shall meet the following requirements* 

* Pr()fK)so(i tentative specifications, Proceedings American Society for Testing 
Materials, Vol. 17, Part I, pp. 712-722 (1917). 
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The melting-point shall be not less than 116 nor more than 122 
deg. Fahr. (47 and 50 deg. Cent.), determined by the cube-in-water 
method. The penetration (Dow machine) at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 
deg. Cent.) with 100 grams acting for five seconds, shall be not 
more than 180 and not less than 110. 

The matter insoluble in hot extraction in benzol and toluol shall 
be not less than 24 and not more than 32 per cent. 

The ash shall not exceed 1 per cent. 

On distillation to 671 deg. Fahr. (355 deg. Cent.), the specific 
gravity of the total distillate shall be not less than 1.06, determined 
at 140/140 deg. Fahr. (60/60 deg. Cent.). 

Remarks. Coal-tar pitch meeting the above specifications has 
not yet been used for making waterproofing mastic. In fact, no 
coal-tar pitch has ever been used for the purpose mentioned in the 
specifications, because it was always considered impossible to obtain 
a tar-pitch that would be at all plastic at 32 deg. Fahr. (0 deg. Cent.). 
But as a result of extensive tests a grade of pitch has been evolved in 
which this objection has been overcome. The above specification 
is based on that series of tests. The method of making mastic is 
explained in Chapter II. 

Hydrated Lime for Integral Waterproofing.* Hydrated lime is 
a dry flocculent powder resulting from the hydration of quicklime. 
It is commercially divided into four classes: (a) High calcium; 
(6) calcium; (c) magnesian; (d) high-magnesian. 

The classes and chemical properties of hydrated lime Fhall be 
determined by standard methods of chemical analysi*^. 

The non-volatile portion of hydrated lime sh^U conform to the 
£'oltowing requirements as to chemical composition : 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF HYDRATED LIME 



Properties CouBidered. 



High Calcium. Calcium. 



Magncaian. 



Calcium oxide 

Magnesian oxide 

Silica i alumina 4- oxide 

of iron (max.) 

Carbon dioxide (max.). . 
Water 



Per Cent. 

90 (min.) 



5 

5 
Sufficient to 
hydrate the 
calcium-oxide 
content. 



Per Cent. 

85-90 



Per Cent. 



High 
Magncaian 

Per Cent. 



5 



Sufficient to 
hydrate the 
calcium-oxide 
content. 



10-25 

5 

5 
Sufficient to 
hydrate the 
calcium-oxide 
content. 



25 (min.) 

5 

5 
Sufficient to 
hydrate the 
calcium-oxide 
content. 



* Book of American Society for Testing Materials Standards, p. 47^, 1916. 
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A 100-gram sample shall leave by weight a residue of not over 
five (5) per cent on a standard 100-inesh sieve and not over 0.5 per 
cent on a standard 30 meBh-aieve. 

Hydrated lime shall be tested to determine its constancy of 
volume in the following manner: 

Equal parta of the hydrated Ume under test and volume-con- 
stant Portland cement shall be thoroughly mixed together and 
gaged with water to a paste. Only sufficient water shall be used 
to make the mixture workable. From this paste a pat about 3 
inches in diameter and i inch thick at the center, tapering to a thin 
edge shall be made on a clean glass plate alx>ut 4 inches squ&re. 
This pat shall be allowed to harden twenty-four hours in moist 
air and shall be without popping, checking, cracking, warping or 
disintegration after five hours' exposure to steam above boiling water 
in a loosely closed vessel. 

The sample shall be a fair average of the shipment. Three per 
cent of the packages shall be sampled. The sample shall be taken^ 
from the surface to the center of the package. A 2-ponnd sample t^^ 
be sent to the laboratory shall immediately bo transferred to an air — 
tight container, in which the unused portion shall be stored untU 
the hydrated lime has been finally accepted or rejected by the 
purchaser. 

Hydrated lime shall be packed either in cloth or in paper bags 
and the weight sliall be plainly marked on each package. 

The name of the manufacturer shall be legibly marked or tagged 
on each package. 

All hydrated lime shall be subject to inspection. 

The hydrated Uine may be inspected cither at the place of manu- 
facture or the point of delivery, as arranged at the time of purchase. 

The inspector representing the purcha.ser shall have free entry 
at ail times while work on the contract of the purchaser is l)eing per- 
formed, to all parts of the manufacturer's works which concern the 
manufacture of the hydrated lime ordered. The manufacturer shall 
afford the inspector all reasonable facilities for inspection and 
sampling, which shall be so conducted aa not to interfere unnecea — 
sarily with the operation of the works. 

The purchaser may make the tests to govern the acceptance or- 
rejection of the hydrated lime in his own laboratory or elsewhere. 
Such tests, however, shall be made at the expense of the purchaser. 

Unless otherwise specifiefl, any rejection based on failure to 
pass tests prescribed in these specifications shall be repor 
five working days from the taking of samples. 
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Samples which represent rejected hydrateti lime shall be pre- 
served in airtight containers for five days from the date of the test 
report. In case of dissatisfaction with the results of the tests, the 
manufacturer may m.".kc claim for a rehearing within that time. 

Remarks. The above specifications will be of material aid to 
the architect and engineer in obtaining a product dependably suit- 
able for waterproofing by the integral method. Though it is claimed 
that there is little oi' no differcTico which grade of hydratod lime is 
used, still, the following facta have positively been ascertained: 
The high magnesian lime {25 to 40 per cent magnesia} though it 
slakes and sets more slowly, takes up less water, generates less heat 
and expands and shrinks less than the high calcium lime; also that 
even ordinary magnesian lime; (5 to 25 per cent magnesia) works 
more smoothly and though it also seta slower, it is stronger than higb 
calcium lime. 

SPECIFTCATIONS FOR WATERPROOFING CONCRETE AND MasONBT 

Structure^ 

Specificaticns for Dampproofing Concrete with Coal Tar. The 
concrete surface to be danipproofed should be smooth, thoroughly 
clean and dry. The entire surface should be mopped with a coating 
of dead oil, using all that the conci-etc will alworb. If apphed in 
cold weather, the dead oil should be heated; in hot weather it can 
be applied cold. 

The dead oil should conform to the Specifications for Creosote 
Oil for Priming Coat with Coal-tar Pitch for Waterproofing and 
Dampproofing, page 270. 

When the entire surface is completely mopped with the dead oil, 
it should Ijc remopped with a straight-run coal-tar pitch, following 
same with additional moppings until the whole surface has a bright, 
patent-leather appearance. The coal-tar pitch should conform to 
the Specification for Coal-tar Pilch for Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing, page 269. 

Both the dead oil and the coal-tar pitch must be delivered on the 
work in packages that are plainly marked with the manufacturer's 
brand, and indicating the grade and quality of the malcrial. 

Waterproofing Flat Concrete Surfaces with Coal-tar Pitch Mastic. 
The muatic shall consist of gravel, sand and coal-l-ar pitch. The 
materials shall he mixed together in the proportion of three parts of 
gravel, two parts of sand, and one part of coal-tar pitch by volume. 
The sand and gravel shall be ihoixjughly dried, and all materials 
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after the underlying concrete has been cleansed of dust and dirt. 
The concrete surface should be washed with a 10 per cent solution 
of acid water and afterward rewashed thoroughly with clear water 
to remove the acid. 

The prime or scratch coat is to be well troweled. 

The final coat must be floated with a wooden or cork float to 
avoid air-cushions. The work is to be protected against the rays of 
the sun or in winter against freezing. 

Keep mortar damp so as to prevent too rapid drying. 

Remarks. The above specifications are cited merely because 
they are typical of many of those issued for proprietary integral 
leaterproofing compounds. It is explicit enough, but since no state- 
ment of composition or properties of the waterproofing compound 
is included, what may be expected of the use of the material depends 
upon the int^rity of the manufacturers. In Chapters II and X 
¥vill be found information which should be consulted before the above 
"type of specifications are accepted as a model by the architect or 
engineer. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Concrete and Masonry Struc- 
'tures by the Integral-mortar Surface Coating Method. It is the 
intent of these specifications to obtain a watertight structure. 

Watertightnei^ shall be secured by plastering the interior sur- 
face of the structm^ with a continuous coat of- Portland cement 
mortar waterproofed with B * waterproofing paste. 

The mortar composing the plaster coat shall consist of one (1) 
part of cement and two (2) parts of sand, to meet the following 
requirements: 

The cement shall be a high-grade Portland, which has been care- 
fully tested and found to satisfactorily meet the requirements of the 
Standard Specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials 
and preferably ground so that eighty per cent (80%) shall pass a 
standard two hundred (200) -mesh sieve. 

The sand shall consist of spherical grains of any hard rock that 
is practically free from clay, absolutely free from organic matter, 
and uniformly graded in size from coarse to fine. 

The waterproofed cement mortar shall be prepared by thoroughly 
tempering (to required consistency) a dry mixture of one (1) part of 
cement and two (2) parts of sand, with water to which B waterproof- 
ing paste has been added in the proportion of one (1) part of paste 
to eighteen (18) parts of water, as directed by the manufacturer. 

* These specifications are for the use of a proprietary alum-soap paste 
oompound, herein designated by B. 
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Before plastering the cement mortar on the hardened concrete, 
the surface of same shall be treated as indicated in the following: 

The hardened surface shall be mechanically roughened by chip- 
ping and very thoroughly cleaned with a heavy wire broom, so as to 
remove all dust and dirt. A jet of steam shall be employed to clean 
the wall, if available. 

To the mechanically cleaned surface apply with a large acid 
brush, a liberal coat of one to ten (1 : 10) solution of hydrochloric 
acid (muriatic acid). Allow the acid to remnin imtil it has exhausted 
itself, which will require at least ten minutes. Apply a second coat 
of acid solution if the first does not sufficiently clean and expose 
the surface of the aggregate. 

With a hose under good pressure, slush the surface so as to remove 
the salts and loose particles resulting from the action of the acid. 
Continue the slushing until the old concrete is thoroughly cleaned and 
soaked to its full capacity. Thoroughly wire-brush the surface so 
as to remove the particles which have been loosened by the action 
of the acid. 

To the cleaned saturated surface apply with a strong fiber brush 
a coating of pure cement mixed to a thick creamy consistency with 
water to which B waterproofing paste has been added in the pro- 
proportion of one (1) part of paste to eighteen (18) parts of water. 
Rub in vigorously so as to fill all crevices and cavities produced by 
the action of the acid. 

Immediately after applying the above slush coat, the first coat 
of waterproofed cement mortar shall be applied to a thickness of 
three-eighths (|) of an inch directly on the slush coat, and well 
troweled and rubbed into the crevices of the surface. This first 
coat shall be lightly scratched before showing initial set. Before 
this first c(5at has reached its final set, the second coat shall be apphed, 
of equal thickness, so as to give a full average thickness of three- 
quarters (f) of an inch. Special care shall be exercised to apply 
this finish coat before the first coat has reached its final set. The 
finish coat shall be thoroughly floated to an even surface and sub- 
sequently troweled free from any porous imperfections. 

Where water is running through the wall, proper drainage must 
be providoil by drilling holes and inscrthig tubes in the wall, to con- 
centrate the flow of water. With the pressure relieved, the water- 
proofed plaster coat shall be applied to the drained portions of the 
wall. Tlu> drainage pipes shall n^niain open until the waterproofed 
pla.ster coat has thoroughly set and is ('apable of resisting the pressure 
by its own adhesive strength, when the drainage pipes shall be closed 
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with suitable plugs and coated with the waterproofed cement 
mortar. 

The floors shall be prepared and treated exactly as indicated 
above, and finished with a waterproof cement mortar to a thickness 
of two (2) inches. Special care should be exercised to bond the wall 
coating to the floor coating, so as to make the waterproofed coating 
continuous over the entire surface. 

When hardened, the waterproofed plaster coat shall be sounded 
with a light hammer and all loose and defective plaster shall be cut 
out and replaced. 

Remarks. Consistent with proprietary waterproofing materials 

specifications the one above does not mention anything about the 

property or quality of the compound specified. Neither is there 

included a guarantee that the application of this material will make 

a watertight job for any period of time. On small or unimportant 

work, the engineer or architect may permit waterproofing under 

the above type of specifications, but for large or difficult work 

careful investigation and technical and practical tests are essential. 

This procedure would undoubtedly tend toward final economy and 

more certainty of results. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Cement Stucco by the Integral 
lAetfaod. The materials composing the stucco should consist of: 
TVelve parts clean sharp sand; one part hydrated lime; five parts 
standard Portland cement. 

The waterproofing paste * should be mixed: One part water- 
proofing paste; eighteen parts water. 

The paste should be dissolved in one part of water to insure a 
perfect blending, after which add the other seventeen parts water 
and stir until smooth. 

The cement and hydrated lime should be mixed -to a uniform 
color, before sand is added, then add sand and mix again to a uniform 
color, after which add the waterproofed water, or ** milk *' obtained 
as per preceding paragraph. This mortar must be well " worked '* 
and applied' immediately. No mortar should be used after standing 
more than thirty minutes. 

All stucco should be two-coat work. The first coat should be 
mixed as above with the addition of sufficient long cow hair for key- 
ing, when applied to metal lathe. If on masonry, the surface must 
be saturated with water before applying and the plaster applied before 
base is dry. 

^ The waterproofing paste referred to in these specifications is a quasi-soap 
or quasi-colloidol paste. 
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After the first coat has been applied it should be rouRhened so 
as to form a baae for keyinit the finishing coat, which must be floated 
in order to denpify the plaster. 

The finished stucco must be kept wet for four or five days by 
covering with burlap or other suitable material and sprinkled at 
least twice a day. 

Remarks. The remarks appended to the preceding specifica- 
tions also apply here. The hydrated lime called for in tliis speci- 
tion is of itself an efficient waterproofing agent. 

Specifications fcr Waterproofing Foundaticns by the Membrane 
System. The foundation shidl be waterproofed, so that the interior - 
will be permanently free from moisture, by a continuous sheet oP^ 
waterproofing surrounding the exterior and bottom to the height^ 
directed by the engineer. 

The surface of all masonry upon which the waterproofing is xc^ 
be applied shall be comparatively smooth and as dry as is practic- 
able. 

Coat the entire surface on which the waterproofing is to be appliet/ 
with tar pitch,* into which, while hot. imbed a layer of treated feU,t 
following tliis with alternating layers of felt and pitch until five 
layers of felt and six moppings of pitch have been applied. All felt 
must be bedded into the pitch while the latter is still liot but in no 
place shall felt touch felt. 

At all wall angles, corners and any place where in the opinion of 
the engineer the waterprocjfing course will be subjected to unusual 
strain, there shall also be used one layer of reinforced felt X and an 
additional mopping of pitch. Where laps are left to be cotmected 
after other work is complcteil, they shall be not less than 10 inches 
wide and at least two of the five plies shall be of reinforced felt, and 
care shall be taken to protect such laps while other work is in progress. 

Where waterproofing is applied on the exterior of perpendicular 
walls, it must be permanently protected by a layer of concrete or i 
course of brick, and until such permanent protection is in place, 
care must be taken not to break or injure the waterproofing in any 
way. On horizontal waterproofing the temporary protection must 
be 1 inch of cement mortar applied inunediatcly after the felt and the 
pitch are laid. 

• A atraight-run coa!-tar pitch, having a mcltiug-point between 140 and ISO 
deg. Falir, by the ciibe-in-wftter method. 

t A tar-saturated felt of good grade ttnd medium weight. 
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On all interior waterproofing, the permanent covering must be 
of sufficient weight and strength to withstnn<l the miiximum water 
pressure. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Subsurface Structures by the 
Integral Motor Surface Coating Method. Waterproofing shall C' 
sist of cement mortar fafiiigs waterproofed with C* These facings 
(or coatingH) shall be apphed to those surfaces of walls (interior or 
exterior below grade); upper surface of floor slabs; basement and 
aub-basement ; pits, tunnels, etc., where waterproofing is indicated 
in plans and specifications. 

The mortar for these facings shall be composed of one part of 
cement of brand approved by architect, two parts of clean sharp 
aand, to which shall be added IJ gallons of C for each bag of cement. 

These waterproof failings shall be from | to 1 inch applied in at 
least two coats on walls and not less than 1 inch thick applied in 
one coat on floor surfaces. The finish coat shall be well floated to 
close all pores. 

Thoroughly mix the cement and sand dry. 

Put enough C for one batch into an empty barrel and add a small 
quantity of water, stirring until entirely smuoth. Then stir in more 
water, but not more than will be required to give a stiff mortar. 

Mix this Lquid in the cement and sand as usual, turning over 
until the color of the mortar is unifortn. 

The measured i^ mount of C may be added to the charge in a 
batch mixer without first dissolving in the gaging water; no more 
than the usual time of mixing is needed. 

Where the masonry is new, clean and rough, it is necessary merely 
to saturate the surface with water. It is very important to use s 
much water as the surface will take up; otherwise the mortar will 
be sucked dry before it has a chance to set properly. 

Old surfaces, such as smooth concrete, brick-work, stone, etc., 
must be chipped, bush-hammered or sand-blasted until suitably 
rough; rubbed with a wire scratch-brush to remove loose particles, 
paint, slime, etc.; washed with dilute muriatic acid {mbced one to 
four in a wooden pail), and finally flushed down with clean water to 
remove aU traces of acid. After seeing that the wall is saturated 
vrith water, the mortar must be applied as soon as possible. 

Over a very hard, seasoned conci-cte, a thin cement wash, apphed 
before the mortar coat, and allowed to harden slightly, will promote 
the adherence of the new mortar. 
^b ■ These specifications are for the use of a pruprictary asplialtio-cmulaion 

^M jMste oompound, horeio designated by C. 
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C waterproofing compound will not make up for careless pr un- 
skilled labor. The precautions of ordinary good practice must be 
observed in every point, just as if C were not used. 

Remarks. The company issuing the above specifications is 
frank enough to admit that the material it specifies will not mab 
up for careless or unskilled labor, and that the precautions of good 
practice must be observed in every point if the waterproofing mate- 
rial is to be effective. In Chapters II and X will be found fads 
and figures showing what may be accomplished by the use of ezpoi- 
enced labor and careful supervision without the addition of any in- 
tegral waterproofing, if the importance of the work warrants tte 
expense of these extra precautions. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Tunnels and Subways 

Specifications for Waterproofing New York Subways * by flie 
Membrane and Brick-in-mastic Systems. General Directions. In 
general, waterproofing of the structure will be limited to the roof 
and to those surfaces near ground water or mean high water if ground- 
water level is found for any reason to be below mean high water. 
At other places free drainage shall be provided by pipe drains, hoUow 
tile or broken stone. 

At the stations the entire structure shall be waterproofed. 

The protecting masonry shall be concrete, common bricks or 
hollow terra-cotta blocks as directed, and shall be not less than four 
(4) inches in thickness. 

In places where permanent sheeting is placed at the waterproofing 
line, the waterproofing, if permitted by the engineer, may be applied 
against the sheeting. 

All surfaces to which waterproofing is te be applied shall be made 
as smooth as possible; on these surfaces there shall be spread hot 
melted coal-tar pitch in a uniformly thick layer; on this layer of 
I)itch shall be laid a treated woven fabric of such material as may be 
approved by the engineer; this process shall be repeated until such 
number of layers as may be required by the engineer have been placed 
and a final coat of the pitch shall then be applied. 

The term " ply ^^ as used in these specifications shall mean a layer 
of treated woven fabric (except the dry-ply), both sides of which 
shall be coated with coal-tar pitch at the time of laying. 

The number of plies of waterproofing over the roof between sta- 

* Dual Subway System built under supervision of Public Service CkmunissioD 
for the First District, State of New York, D. L. Turner, Chief Engineer. 
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tions shall in no case be less than three (3), except as hereinafter 
provided where brick laid in asphalt mastic is used. 

On the sidewalls at the station the same conditions as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall apply. 

On the sides and bottom of the structure below a line two (2) 
feet above ground water, or, if groimd water is below mean high- 
water level, then (2) feet above mean high water, one (1) ply of water- 
proofing, as described above, shall be used with one or more courses 
of brick laid in asphalt mastic; the number of courses of brick to 
be determined by the engineer. 

The requirements in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
likewise shall apply to the roof of the structure within station limits 
ard over the tracks passing through the station within said limits. 

The quality of brick used for brick-in-mastic waterproofing 
shall be the best quality common brick, burned hard entirely through, 
regular and uniform in shape. The brick shall be properly dried 
and shall be heated before la3ring. 

Six (6) plies of waterproofing fabric may be substituted for brick- 
in-asphalt-mastic, if approved by the engineer, and will be paid for as 
provided for fabric waterproofing. 

Asphalt mastic shall contain not less than one-third (^) asphalt, 
the other ingredients to be sand and limestone dust or sand and 
cement. The ingredients are to be in proportions governed by local 
requirements and weather conditions. In melting and mixing the 
mastic its temperature shall not exceed 350 deg. Fahr. (177 deg. 
Cent.) 

Any masonry that is found to leak at any time prior to the com- 
pletion of the work and final acceptance thereof shall be cut out and 
the leak stopped, at the sole expense of the contractor. 

Both the coal-tar pitch and the asphalt must be delivered on the 
work in packages that are plainly marked with the manufacturer's 
brand, and indicating the grade and quality of the material. 

The coal-tar pitch shall be straight-run pitch containing not 
less than twenty-five (25) per cent and not more than thirty-two 
(32) per cent of free carbon, which will soften at approximately 70 
deg. Fahr. (21 deg. Cent.), and melt at 120 deg. Fahr. (49 deg. 
Cent.) (by the cube-in-water method) being a grade in which dis- 
tillate oils distilled therefrom shall have a specific gravity of 1.05. 

The asphalt used shall consist of fluxed natural asphalt, or 
asphalt prepared by the careful distillation of asphaltic petroleum, 
subject to the approval of the engineer, but however prepared, it 
shall comply with the following requirements: 
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The asphalt s'uall contain in its itifined stale not less than ninety- 
five (96) per cent of bitumen soluble in cold carbon disulphije, 
and at least ninety-eight and one-haif (98j) per cent of the bitumen 
soluble in cold carbon disulphide shall be soluble in cold carbon 
tetrachloride. The remaining ingredients shall be such as not to 
exert an injurious effect on the work. 

The asphalt shall not flash below 350 deg. Fahr. (177 deg. Cent.) 
when tested in the New York State Closed Oil Tester. When twenly 
(20) grama of the material arc heated for five (5) hours at a tempera- 
tui'e of 325 Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.) in a tin box two and one-half 
(2i) inches in diameter, it shall not lose ovei' three (3) per cent by 
weight, nor shall the penetration at 77 deg, Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) 
after such heating Ije less than one-half (^) of the original penetra- 
tion. 

The consistency shall be detennined by the penetration which 
must Ijc between 75 and 100 at 77 deg. Fahr. 

The melting-point of the material shall be between 115 and 135 
deg. Fahr. (40 and 57 deg. Cent.) as determined by the Kraejner 
and Sarnow method. 

Penetrations indicated herein refer to the depth of penetration 
at 77 deg. Fahr. in hundi'edth centimeters of a No. 2 cambric needle 
weighted (o one hundred (100) grams acting for five (5) seconds. 

A briquette of the solid bitiuuen of cross-section of I sq. cm, 
shall have a ductility of not less than twenty (20) cm. at 77 deg. 
Fahr. the material being elongated at the rate of five (5) cm, pet 
minute. (Dow molds.) 

AH tests herein specifietl must be conducted according to methods 
approved by the engineer. 

The fabric to be used shall be a woven fabric which shall have 
been treated with coal-tar pitch or asphalt before being brought on 
the work. The fabric * and the material used in its treatment shall 
be approved by the engineer. 

All concrete shall be dry before waterproofing is attached. If, 
in the judgment of the engineer, it is impracticable to have the con- 
crete drj', then there shall be first laid a layer of treated felt of 
i-pproved quality, on the upper surface of which is to be spread the 
first layer of pitch or asphalt. 

Each layer of pitch or asphalt must completely and entirely 
cover the surface on which it is spread without cracks or bloi^^ 
holes. 

The fabric must be rolled out into the pitch or asphalt while ti 
* For fabric specili cations, see p. 205. 
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latter is still hot, and pressed against it so as to insure its being 
completely stuck over its entire surface, great care being taken that 
all joints are well broken by overlapping, and that, unless other- 
wise permitted, the ends of the rolls of the bottom layers are carried 
up on the inside of the layers on the sides, and those of the roof 
down on the outside of the layers on the side so as to secure a full 
lap of at least one (1) foot. Especial care must be taken with this 
detail. 

When the finishing layer of concrete is laid over or next to the 
waterproofing material, care must be taken not to break, tear or 
injure in any way the outer surface of the pitch or asphalt. 

None but competent men, especially skilled in work of this kind, 
shall be employed to lay the waterproofing. 

Standard Specifications for Waterproofing the Philadelphia 
Subways by the Sheet-mastic. Brick-in-mastic and Membrane 
Systems. It is the intent of these Specifications * to secure a sub- 
'way structure that shall be entirely free from percolation of outside 
water, and the contractor shall do all the work in such manner and 
take such precautions as will secure this result and shall guarantee 
the watertightness of the work for three (3) years. Surfaces shall 
be hard and dry before any waterproofing is attached, and shall 
first be coated with an asphalt paint made from the asphalt herein 
specified diluted with 42 deg. Baum^ naphtha to the proper con- 
sistency and free of oil. If for any reason it is impracticable to 
have the surface dry, and the engineer so orders, there shall first be 
applied one (1) layer of double-thick roofing felt. 

The waterproofing shall be done as follows: 

The roof shall be waterproofed with two (2) layers of asphalt 
mastic, each one-half (J) inch thick, and protected on top by three 
(3) inches of 1 : 3 : 6 concrete. 

The floor or invert shall be waterproofed with one (1) ply of 
treated fabric in compound and two (2) courses of hard brick, laid 
flat in compound, all laid on a bottom course of 1 : 2 : 4 concrete. 

The side walls shall be waterproofed with one (1) ply of fabric 
treated in compound, against four (4) inches of 1:3:6 concrete, 
four (4) inches of hollow tile brick or the concrete sheathing of the 
trenches. Against the fabric shall be laid eight and one-half (8^) 
inches of brick dipped in compound. The side wall treatment shall 
extend up to an elevation two (2) feet above ground water line. 

The asphaltic compound to be used for waterproofing or for the 

* Standard Specifications for Construction of Subway Structure; Dept. of 
City Transit, City of Philadelphia, January, 1917. 
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preparation of mastic shall be composed of fluxed refinwl natural 
lake asphalt, or of asphalt obtained by the distillation of asphaltic 
petroleum. It shall contain fit least ninety-five (95) per cent of 
bitumen soluble in carbon disulphide (CSa), shall have a melting- 
point between 150 and 180 deg. Fahr. by the cuiw method, and a 
ductility at 40 deg. Fahr. of at least 5 cm., and at 77 deg. Fahr. of 
at least 20 cm. by the Dow method. The mastic shall be prepared 
on the work by thoroughly mixing with the asphaltic compound 
properly graded limestone dust and sand, at a temperature between 
300 and 375 deg. Fahr., so as to make a homogeneous maas. The 
mastic shall be proportioned as follows: 

Soluble bitumen, 12 to 18 per cent as may be found necessary; 
Mineral aggregate passing 200-mesh screen, 25 to 30 per cent; 
Mineral aggregate passing SO-mesh screen, 20 to 30 per cent ; 
Mineral aggregate passing 4-mesh and retainetl on 10-mesh screen , 
20 to 30 per cent. 

Coal-tar pitch, if used for cither fabric waterproofing or for the 
" brick in compound " method, shall be straight-run residue from the 
distillation of cool tar. It shall have at least seventy-five (75) per 
cent of bitumen soluble in lienzol (CoHe), a melting-point between 
120 and 140 d^. Fahr., and a ductility at 40 deg. Fahr. of at least 
5 cm. Where coal-tar pitch is to be used for waterproofing, the 
sizing paint to be applied to the concrete surfaces in advance of the 
waterproofing shall be raw coal-tar. 

The plans show the invert and sidewalls of the subway structure 
waterproofed, where waterproofing is expected to be necessary, 
by brick laid in compound, but all or part of this work may be 
ordered to be done by using one or more plies of the fabric water- 
proofing. 

The brick used in waterproofing shall be straight and hard, of the 
quality prescribed for " Brick Masonrj'." The floor and sidcwallfl 
of the subway structure shall be waterproofed in the following man- 
ner: The excavation for the subway floor shall be made to the proper 
grade and thereon sliall be placeii a layer of 1 : 2 : 4 concrete, trow- 
eled smooth on top, After this concrete has set and is hard there 
shall be spread on it a complete layer of the hot compound described 
above, as thick as is workable, without cracks or blow holes. On. 
(1) layer of the treated fabric shall be spread on Uie coated surface 
wliile the compound is still hot and be pressed fiat against its entire 
surface with an electrically heated iron, so that it shall firmly adher* 
to the surface without bubbles or air spaces. The exposed surfaws 
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of the fabric shall then be completely coated with hot compound. 
On this surface two (2) courses of brick shall be laid flat. The 
brick shall have previously been dried, and while warm shall be 
dipped iij compound and laid on a bed of the compound on the 
coatetl fabric. The compound shall completely fill the spaces between 
the bricks and the top course finished off with a thin layer of the 
compound. The waterproofing shall be continuous and extend 
around al! projections of the invert and sidewalls of the subway, 
Upon the coated brick laid on the invert there shall be built at the 
aides the waterproofing for the sidewalis by placing one (1) ply 
of treated fabric as herein described against the concrete sheeting, 
or against four (4) inches 1:3:6 concrete or hollow-tile masonry. 
Against this coated layer of fabric there shall be laid eight and 
one-half (85) inches of dried wann brick, dipped in hot compound 
and laid in compound while hot. The bricks shall break joint, 
and the spaces between the bricks be completely filled with com- 
pound. 

The fabric shall be an approved woven cotton cloth, weighing 
before treatment, not less than 5 ounces per square yard, with at 
least thirty (30) threails per inch. It shall be thoroughly saturated 
with the asphaltic compound describetl above before lajTi^, ehall 
have no admixture or coating of mineral or other matter, and shall 
weigh after saturation not less than fourteen (14) ounces per square 
yard. The term " ply " shall be understood to mean a layer of woven 
cotton fabric saturated with compound before laying, with a layer 
of compound on each side of it applied in laying. A complete layer 
of hot compound as thick as is workable shall l>e evenly spread on 
the surface to be waterproofed, without cracks or blow holes. The 
fabric shall then lie spread on the coated surface while the compound 
is still hot, and be pres^sed flat against its entire surface with an 
electrically heated iron, so that it shall firmly adhere to the surface 
without bubbles or air spaces. The exposed surface of the fabric 
shall then be completely coated with the hot compound. Where 
steel or concrete sheathing is placed at the waterproofing line, the 
waterproofing from the floor line to two (2} feet above groimd water 
line shall be applied against the sheathing. 

Asphaltic material shall be delivered to the work in original pack- 
ages, marked with the manufacturer's name and brand, and indicating 
the grade aiir! quality of the material. 

Where holes or void spaces are to be filled or built in after the 
removal of temporary posts, shores or braces, the utmost care shall 
be taken to bond the new concrete or other material to the prior 
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work, and to make the placing of patches of waterproofing continu- 
ous and watertight. The contractor shall execute his work in such 
a manner as to eliminate as far as possible such patchwork. 

Eveiy care shall be exercised not to puncture or otherwise injure 
the waterproofing aft«r it is in place and when applying the protect- 
ing masonry. If any leaks are found before the completion of ihc 
work, the defective portions shall be cut out and efScienily 
repaired. 

Only competent men skilled in this particular class of work will 
be permitted to do the waterproofing. The contractor will be 
required to guarantee the efficiency of waterproofing by the render- 
ing of watertight structure (Juring the three-year period for main- 
tenance. 

Waterproofing shall not be done when exposed to wet weather, 
nor Lo a temperature below 40 deg. Fahr., and it shall be applied 
only when the surface to be treated is perfectly dry. 

Remarks. The above specifications refer to the method of deter- 
mining the melting-point of bitumen as the "cube-method"; 
there are two distinct methods for finding the melting point of bitu- 
mens that fall under this head; one is the " eube-in-air," the other 
is the " cube-in-water " method, the latter giving lower results for 
the same bitumen and is not as suitable for asphalt. It would be 
better if the exact method preferred were stated in the specification. 

The specifications further call for bricks to be imbedded not in 
the usual mastic but in pure asphalt. A good mastic is stronger tb&tt 
its constituent asphalt. Mastic is also more substantial than pure 
asphalt and cheaper as well. For these reasons alone, brick-in- 
mastic is preferable to brick-in -asphalt. 

The specifications pennit the use of coal-tar pitch with a melting- 
point between 120 and 140 deg. Fahr. For waterproofing by the 
membrane system, coal-tar pitch of this melting-point has been very 
successfully used on underground work. But mastic made of coal- 
tar pitch with a melting-point above 120 deg. Fahr. is not suitable 
for subsurface waterproofing in this climate. On the other hand, 
if the pitch is intended for use with bricks without incorporating 
any foreign ingredients it will lack " body " and the bricks will soon 
rest one upon the other. 

One test ret|uireraent of coal-tar pitch in the specification is 
that it should have a ductility of 5 cm. at 40 d^. Fahr. A straight- 
run coal-tar pitch of the melting-point called for, has practically 
no ductility at this temperature. 

The specifications also call for a woven cotton fabric of a cerlain 
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weight, raw mid treated; as weight has little bcariDg on the strength 
of the material it would Beem a better policy U> specify a tensile 
strength. A woven cotton fabric whose ratio of tensile strength in 
the warp and woof approaches unity, is best for the purpose of water- 
proofing. The tensile strength in the warp should not be less than 
60 pounds per linea! inch. 

Specificaticns fcr Waterproofing Tunnels on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad.* It is intended that the interior of waterproof structures 
shall be permanently free from moisture or discoloration due to the 
percolation of water or other liquids from outside sources. This 
end shall be attained by means of a continuous flexible waterproof 
sheet surrounding the exterior of the structures. 

Pitch used shall be straight-run coal-tar pitch, which shall soften 
at 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.) and melt at 100 deg. Fahr. (36 
deg. Cent.) ; being a grade in which distillate oils distilled therefrom 
shall have a specific gravity of 1.05. 

The felt shall be (trade name and manufacturer giren) or be equally 
satisfactory to the engineers. 

Coal-tar pitch, when appUcd, shall be at a temperature of not 
less than two hundred fifty (250) deg. Fahr. (121 deg. Cent.). The 
pit«h shall be mopped on the surface of the masonry to a uniform 
thickness of not less than ^ inch. Each layer of pitch must com- 
pletely cover the surface on which it is spread without cracks or 
blowholes. The felt must be rolled out into the pitch while the latter 
is still hot and pressed against it so as to insure its lieing completely 
stuck to the pitch over its entire surface. Groat care must be taken 
that all joints in the felt are well-broken, and that the ends of the 
rolls of the bottom layer are carried up on the inside of the layi 
on the sides, and those of the roof down on the outside of the layers 
on the sides, so as to secure the full laps herein specified. 

Waterproofing must be protected against injuiy at all times 
to the satisfaction of the engineers. 

Any waterproofed structure that is found to leak at any time prior 
to the completion of this contract sfiall lie made tight by the con- 
tractor in a manner satisfactory to the engineers. 

Waterproofing shall consist of six (6) layers of felt and seven (7) 
layers of pitch alternating, each strip of felt to lap not less than one 
(1) foot upon the previously laid strip and each section of water- 
proof sheet shall lap at least one (1) foot with the adjoining section. 

Waterproofing will be measured by the square or one hundred 
(100) superficial feet and paid for accordingly. 
L * TranBaptions, .Amerifan Society of Civil Enfiincera, Vol, 69, p. 211, 
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Remarks. The above specification would have increased merit 
did it not leave the acceptance of materials, the protection of the 
waterproofing, etc., to the discretion of the field engineer. The 
engineer's judgment is undoubtedly sound, and Ms intentions 
undoubtedly good, but his experience may be very limited in regard 
to waterproofing and too often he considers waterproofing not a 
very important item of the work. The properties of waterproofing 
materials are not a matter of common knowle<lge as the properties 
of other construction materials are, neither are sj'Stems of water- 
proofing as standardized as other branohes of construction. It seems 
therefore that the spccificution writer would be amply justified in 
receiving the beat advice and information regarding these matters 
and incorporating them in the specification as a help and guidance 
to the field engineer. The melting-point of the pitch calle<l for 
in the specifications is indefinite since the method of determining 
same is not given. 

Specifications for MiTing and Placing Grout for Waterproofing 
Tumiels.* Under this item shall be included the transportation of 
grouting materials, the operation of grouting plant and all other 
labor, not specifically included in other items, connected n-ith the 
mixing and placing of all grout in any part of the work included in 
this contract, whether such placing is by pouring, by forcing throi^ 
pipes or by impregnation by use of the grouting pad, under any 
required pressure not exceeding 300 pounds per square inch. The 
work to be done under this item sliall include all requisite precau- 
tions to prevent the setting of grout which may escape upon the 
exposed surfaces of the niasoniy, and all measures necessary for the 
removal of grout which may have adhered to such surfaces and for 
restoring such surfaces to their original condition. 

Grouting will he done to fill all voids in dry packing or elsewhere 
over the tunnel arch, to close cracks, seams and fissures in the 
rock about the tunnel or shafts, to increase the imperviousness of the 
masonry hning, to insure a watertight contact with, and the com- 
plete protection of, steel work embedded in the masonry, and for 
other purposes as required. 

Except where it may be ordered to reduce leakage in wet ground, 
or to increase the stability of shattered, moving or unstable ground, 
or in connection with sections of masonry lining built to control such 
leakage or to support such heavy ground, grouting under pressure 

■The nbove specifications are extracted from the general fipccificalion» 
issued by the Board of Water Supply of the City of Now Vork iti 1910, for the 
coualruction of a portion ot the City Tunnel of the Cal-skill Aqueduct, in the 
Boroughs of Bronx and Manhattan. 
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will not generally be ordered under this item, in any place, except 
in less deep portions of shafts where the external water-pressure is 
comparatively light, until three months after placing the complete 
ring of lining masonry at that place. Grouting shall be kept as 
nearly up with the concreting as the three months' interval permits. 

Grout shall be mixed of a consistence suitable to the work in hand, 
in general as thick as can with certainty be made to completely fill 
the voids. It is the intention to make grout which is to be forced 
into pipes not less rich than 1} parts, by weight, of sand or stone 
dust to one part of cement. All ingredients shall be entirely free 
from liunps when put into the mixer. When the grouting of any 
seam, void, or section of dry packing has begun, it shall, unless other- 
wise expressly ordered, be prosecuted continuously until completed, 
without any intermission long enough to allow the grout to take an 
initial set. In order to insure a complete filling of voids, as in dry 
packing over the tunnel arch, and to avoid occluding air in the 
interstices of such dry packing, the grout shall be delivered uni- 
formly and steadily, not in violent spurts or blasts. 

• By a sufficient number and suitable spacing of grout pipes, by 
the simultaneous use of a sufficient number of grouting machines, 
and by changing of connections as required, grouting of dry-packed 
spaces or of other spaces over the tunnel arch shall be so done, except 
in cases where the engineer deems it impracticable, that all voids 
can be filled without requiring any grout to travel more than 25 feet 
after leaving the grout pipe; and this distance shall be reduced as 
required. Grouting of any section of tunnel shall begin at the bot- 
tom and proceed uniformly upward unless some other order of grout- 
ing is directed. In grouting spaces over the tunnel arch through 
pipes having their upper ends at different elevations, grouting shall 
invariably begin at the lowest pipes, and no connection shall be made 
to pipes higher up imtil the grout has completely filled the space 
below such higher pipes, as shown by the grout flowing out of them. 
These spaces, whether dry-packed or not, are to be divided into 
sections of a length not exceeding 50 feet by masonry cut-off walls 
built across them and tight against the timnel roof. 

Wherever 50-foot sections over the tunnel arch, or other large 
voids, are being grouted, such number of grouting machines as may 
be ordered, generally not less than two, shall be concentrated on 
each such section or void. Grouting will be considered to be com- 
pleted, in each case, when no more grout can be forced into the seam, 
void or dry-packed space under the required pressure up to 300 pounds 
per square inch. 
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Regrouling of sccUods of shaft op tunnel once grouted shall be 
done if and as required. Water may l>e ordered forced into pi|M« 
for the purpose of openinR channels in grout previously placed, or 
for other purposes, in which case any required pressure up to 300 
pounds per square inch shall be applietl. 

Under the item of sand for grout the contractor shall furnish at 
some central point natural or artificial sand of the quality below 
specified, for grout. The specifications for sand for concrete shall 
apply equally to the sand furnished hereunder, except that the aaod 
for grout is to be of such fineness that 100 per cent will pass a sieve 
having sixty-four openings per square inch, and 45 per cent will 
pass a sieve having 1600 openings per square inch, the wires of tie 
sieves being respectively, 0.035 and 0.013 inch in diameter. To 
obtain this degree of fineness it may l>e necejffiiary to roll coarser 
natural sand or stone screenings. 

For convenience in handling and measuring into the grouting 
machine the sand shah, unless otherwise specifiily permitted, be put 
up in strong sacks each containing a standard weight of sand con- 
taining not more than an ordinary degree of moisture (3 to 5 per cent). 
The quantity to be paid for under this item shall be the number of 
torn of sand actually mixed in grouting machines, in accordance 
with ortlcr, for grout placed as above specified. 

The quantity to be estimated for payment under this t«rm shall 
be the number of cubic yards of liquid grout actually mixed in accord- 
ance with orders. The volume will be comput€d from the quantities 
of dry materials, on the assumption that the grout is mixed, in each 
case, of the consistency established as a standard for that caae. The 
contractor shall keep an accurate tally of the quantities of materiala 
used in grout each day, in each heading or shaft, and shall report 
such quantities to the engineer not later than the following day. 
From time lo time as the engineer deems necessary, tests will be 
made lo determine the relation between the volume of grout and the 
quantities of the dry materials, and the estimates will be based tipm 
these tests. 

If in the opinion of the engineer there is avoidable waste o£ groat 
into the interior of shaft or tunnel, the volume of grout unneceasaiily 
wasted, as estimated by him, shall lie deducte<l from the quantity 
to be paid for. 

Remarks. The process of grouting has been resorted to in several 
other placos throughout the country fur sinking shafts in coal mines 
ant! salt mines, for waterproofing linings in waterworks tunnels and 
inverted siphons, for solidifying rock foundations for 'dams and olber 
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structures; but nowhere has this process been used so extensively, 
80 exhaustively studied and experimented with, and so successfully 
prosecuted as on the aqueduct grouted under the above specifica- 
tions. A complete description of the grouting process, the grouting 
equipment, a history of grouting on various works, and a great 
deal of other valuable information will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Brooklyn Engineers' Club, Vol. XIX, page 131, 1915, Brooklyn, 
New Yoik. 

Specification for Waterproofing I neumatic Caisson.* The floors 
of shaft caissons (see Fig. Ill) shall be waterproofed with six (6) 
plies of fabric t and seven (7) layers of coal-tar pitch. In order to 
avoid fumes from hot pitch in compressed air, the fabric shall be 
made up in pormal air in pieces or mats of three plies with coal-tar 
pitch binder (melting-point 120 deg. Fahr. (40 deg. Cent.) by the 
(cube-in-water method), each thickness bonding four (4) inches on 
edges. These triple layers shall be in pieces of convenient size as 
required by the engineer and shall be passed through the airlock 
intD the air chamber of the caisson. The earth or rock in the bot- 
tom of the chamber shall be covered with a layer of concrete, about 
six (6) inches in thickness, troweled smooth with a coating of mortar 
containing equal parts, by volume, of cement and sand. Upon this 
coating shall be spread a layer, not less than one-sixteenth (^) 
inch in thickness of soft pitch which will soften at 32 deg. Fahr. 
(0 deg. Cent.) and melt at about 60 deg. Fahr. (15.5 deg. Cent.) 
'"SO that it can be spread without heating. Upon this shall be spread 
a triple layer of fabric with lap of twelve (12) inches on longitudinal 
joints giving four-ply along the laps, and with lap cf eighteen (18) 
inches on transverse joints. All laps shall be laid in soft coal-tar 
pitch. The three-ply layer shall be covered with a layer of one- 
sixteenth (iV) inch of soft pitch, and another three-ply layer of 
fabric, laid in the m^ner described, and so as to break joints with 
the first layer, followed by a final coating of soft pitch. Upon this 
shall be laid one course of brick, on the flat, in mortar containing 
equal volumes of cement and sand. Care shall be taken to secure the 
best obtainable bond between the waterproofing and the metal work 
of the caissons. Other parts of the railroad which are not lined with 
cast iron and which are required to be waterproofed in compressed 
air, may be required to be waterproofed in the manner described 
above. 

* Public Service Commission Specifications for New York Rapid Transit 
R. R. Route 48, Section 31 (William and Clark St. Tunnel), April, 1914. 
t For quality of fabric here referred to, see p. 265. 
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Before placing the first course of concrete in the floors of shaft 
caissons, under drains shall be laid to a central sump as directed by 
the engineer, and all tendency to uplift of the concrete floor shall 
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be prevcnl«(I by continuous pumping for a period of ten (10) days J 
after the compietion of the concrete floor above the waterproofing. ' 
The arrangement for pumping shall be such as to prevent drawing j 
sand from beneath the floor. After the expiration of said period of | 
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ten (10) deLySf pumping from the sump shall be suspended and the 
sump capped and made watertight and the air pressure gradually 
reduced to one-half the pressure due to the hydrostatic head. If 
defects in the waterproofing appear, the contractor shall repair the 
defects. After a satisfactory test, the concrete filling in the sump 
shall be completed. 

The utmost precautions in r^ard to fire in the caisson chamber 
shall be taken at all times while the waterproofing layers of fabric 
and pitch are exposed, and no lighted candles or matches will be 
allowed. 



Specifications for Waterproofing Railroad Structures 

Specifications for Waterproofing Concrete Structures on the 
ChicagOi Milwaukee & St Paul Railway. The necessary pro- 
vision for drainage and expansion must be made in designing the 
structure. The waterproofing should never be compelled to resist 
hydrostatic pressure, and the membrane should always be protected 
by a layer of concrete. 

Fill all openings and pockets in the concrete, except expansion 
joints, with cement mortar, and round off all sharp corners. Wher- 
ever waterproofing stops on a vertical parapet, the end should be 
flashed into a groove in the concrete. 

Thoroughly clean and dry the concrete surface, using wire 
brushes and being careful to remove all the laitance. If necessary, 
use hot sand to dry the concrete. Apply a coat of gasoline to the 
clean dry surface and follow with a coat of cold primer spreading 
the primer evenly with a brush. Omit the primer where tar paper 
is to be placed and over expansion joints. 

After the primer coat has completely dried, apply a coat of pure 
hot asphalt, and mop until the layer has a thickness of | inch. 
While the asphalt is still hot, begin laying the burlap. Lay the 
first strip of burlap transverse to the drainage at the lowest point. 
Lay the strips shingle fashion, as for tar and gravel roofs, and parallel 
to the first strip working up to the summit and exposing one-third 
of each width of burlap to the weather. Press each strip firmly 
into the asphalt, then mop well with pure melted asphalt taking 
care to thoroughly saturate the burlap and to fill all cracks and blow 
holes. Lap the joints in the strips 6 inches. On this three-ply 
layer of burlap spread a continuous layer of hot asphalt mopping 
well until a layer of J inch is obtained. See (/) Fig. 112. 
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Aft* r the J-inch layer of asphalt on top of the burlap has become 
(■old spread a |-inch layer of cooorete evenly over the surface. 
Then press a layer of expanded metal into the concrete and cover the 
niftal with a layer of concrete J inch thick making the total thick- 
ness of the concrete Ij inch thick and trowel the concrete Hmooth. 




Flu. 1 12.— Slandard Methods of WatcrproofinR DrLdgf Floora. C, M. & St. 



Protect the concrete from the sun for twenty-four hours after laying. 
The joints in the expanded metal should be lapped 6 inches. {See 
(d) Fig. 112). 

After the work has been brought up to the desired point from both 
sides, iuterlap, in order, the strips which reach across the joint, 
mopping asphalt betw(}cn bui-lap surfaces. Place a strip of burlap 
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along the joint for a closing strip; complete by laying the upper 
\ inch of asphalt as before described. See (g) Fig. 112. 

If possible the waterproofing should be laid in one run the full 
width transverse to the drain slope of the surface to be waterproofed. 
The ends of the burlap strip should be flashed into recesses in the 
walls, curbs or parapets as shown Li (e). Where longitudinal 
joints are necessary cut the burlap long enough to extend 12 inches 
beyond the primed and asphalted surface of the concrete and use 
care as the strips are laid that the 12-inch strip is kept free from 
asphalt. When the succeeding section is to be waterproofed, fold 
back the projecting strips of burlap over the completed waterproofing 
and bring the new up against the completed portion of the water- 
proofing, interlapping the projecting ends of the burlap with the new 
burlap as the work progresses; this is shown at (/). On concrete 
trestle or subway slabs longitudinal joints in the waterproofing 
should preferably be on the center line of the slabs. If it is neces- 
sary to place joints in the waterproofing over joints in the slabs 
special care should be taken. 

Lay two continuous strips of tar paper 36 inches wide over the 
expansion joint, being careful to see that no asphalt gets between or 
under the two strips of tar paper. Then mop the top strip with hot 
asphalt and carry the waterproofing over the top of the paper 
the same as if no joint existed. See (6) and (h). 

The burlap is to be a treated, 8-ounce, open-mesh burlap fur- 
nished in widths of 36 to 42 inches. 

The concrete is to be one part Portland cement, two parts tor- 
pedo sand and three parts stone or gravel that will pass a J-inch 
ling. 

The mortar is to be one part Portland cement and two parts 
washed torpedo sand. 

The primer is made by pouring hot asphalt in 80 deg. Baum6 
gasoline until mixture will spread readily with a brush. 

Pure asphalt conforming to accepted specifications is to be used. 
Before using the asphalt heat it in a suitable kettle to a temperature 
not exceeding 450 deg. Fahr. (232 deg. Cent.). The temperature 
is to be taken with a thermometer. Asphalt heated above 450 deg. 
Fahr. or giving off yellow fumes is to be discarded as overheated. 

The expended metal is to be equivalent to (manufacturer's name 
staled) " 2J-inch No. 16 Regular " expanded metal. The tar paper 
will be furnished in rolls 36 inches wide. 

Remarks. In describing the color of iumes coming from the sur- 
face of overheated asphalt as being yellow, the author desires to 
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correct this general miscouception and state that the fumes of burne*^ 
asphalt arc bluish black and the fumes of coal-tar pitch are yellot^ 
with a En'enish tinge. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Concrete Structures on th^^ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. The wateiproofing sha^i 
consist of a mat of four ply iif Ijurlap and one ply of felt thorough^^ 
saturated and bonded together with waterproofing asphalt ar::^ 
covered with I inch of sand-and-asphalt mastic. No waterproofi^;-, 
shall be done when the temperature is less than GO dcg. Fakr^ 
(15.5 deg. Cent.). 

The surface of the concrete shall be smooth, clean and d«^_ 
Upon this surface there shall first be applied, with brushes, a c^j^f 
of priming paint, which shall be thin enough to penetrate the con. 
crcte and form an anchorage for the waterproofing. 

After this priming coat has dried, a heavy coat of waterproofing 
asphalt, heated to a temperature of 400 deg. Fahr. (204 deg. Cent.), 
shall be applied with mojis, the width of the burlap, and while 
this is still hot a layer of burlap shall be bedded in it. The burlap 
shall be laid just behind the mopping and swept with a broom, and 
must be free from folds and pockets. The surface of this burlap 
shall be heavily mopped with waterproofing asphalt, and three 
more ply laid in the same manner, making a four-ply burlap mat all 
thoroughly saturated and bonded together. The top of the burlap 
mat shall be heavily mopped and one thickness of felt saturated 
with asphalt laid on it, the edges lapped at least 3 inches, and sealed 
with asphalt. The top of this felt shall also be mopped with watei^ 
proofing asphalt. This shall then be covered with 1 inch of asphalt 
mastic laid in one layer, the mastic to be composed of one part of 
waterproofing asphalt and four parts of fine gravel graded from 
J inch to fine sand, the top leveled off with wooden fioata and 
mopped with a heavy coat of asphalt. 

At all the expansion joints in the concrete a fold, to allow for the 
expansion of the structure, shall be formed by laying the burlap and 
felt over a 1-inch pipe and removing the pipe as the mat is bong 
completed. 

Where the work is stopped before being completed, at least 3 feet 
of burlap at the end and half the width of the burlap at the side shall 
be left exposed to form a splice. Special care shall be taken to seal 
the waterproofing at the sides and ends of the brit^. The burlap 
and mastic shall be carried up the parapet walls at the sides and flie 
ends concreted in a recess in the walls so that no water can enter. 
The burlap shall be carried down over tlie buck walla at the 
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the bridge to cover all construction joints and shall run into a line 
of tile to facilitate the escape of the water. 

The burlap shall be 8-ounce, open-mesh, high-grade burlap satu- 
rated with an asphalt meeting the specifications for waterproofing 
asphalt. It shall come in rolls which shall be placed on end for ship- 
ment and storage, and shall not stick together in the roll. The felt 
shall be a good quahty wool felt, saturated and coated with an 
asphalt meeting the specifications for waterproofing asphalt. It 
shall come in rolls, which shall be placed on end for shipment and stor- 
age, and shall not stick together in the roll. It shall not weigh less 
than 15 pounds per 100 square feet. The primer shall be an asphaltic 
compound of approved quaUty and capable of adhering firmly to the 
concrete. 

The waterproofing asphalt shall meet the following requirements: 
(1) The specific gravity of the asphalt desired shall be greater than 
0.95 at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.). (2) The flowing-point shall 
not be less than 130 deg. Fahr. (54.5 deg. Cent.) nor more than 
140 deg. Fahr. (60 deg. Cent.). (3) The flash point shall not be 
lower than 450 deg. Fahr. (232 deg. Cent.). (4) The penetration 
at 80 deg. Fahr. (27 deg. Cent.) for a period of thirty seconds shall 
be at least 15 nun. and must not exceed 20 mm. This penetration 
to be measured with a Vicat needle weighing 300 grams, one end 
being 1 nmi. in diameter for a distance of 6 cm. (5) When heated 
to a temperature of 325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.) for seven hours 
the loss in weight shall not exceed 2 per cent and the penetration 
of the residue at 80 deg. Fahr. and for the period of thirty seconds 
using the same instrument as described above shall not be reduced 
more than 50 per cent. (6) The total soluble in carbon disulphide 
shall not be less than 99 per cent. (7) The total soluble in 88 deg. 
naphtha shall not be less than 70 per cent. (8) The total inorganic 
matter or ash shall not exceed 1 per cent. (9) Cold test, (a) A 
cube of asphalt 1 inch on edge shall be soft and malleable at a tem- 
peratiu^ of deg. Fahr. ( — 18 deg. Cent.), (b) A film of the asphalt 
having a thickness not less than ^ inch shall be so pliable at deg. 
Fahr. that it can be bent in a radius of 2 inches. The total time 
consumed in the bending of this film shall not exceed three seconds. 
(10) The asphalt shall not be affected by any of the following solu- 
tions, after being inunersed in them for a period of three days: (a) 
A 25 per cent solution of sulphuric acid ; (6) a 25 per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid; (c) a 20 per cent solution of ammonia. 

Remarks. The above specification differs from the previous one 
mainly in that it specifies a 1-inch thickness of asphalt mastic as a 



^^H protective coat over the membrane. This is piod practice but it 
^^H requires very eareful seleclJon of materials, and good workmant^hip 
^^H in its preparation and application for tlie best results. In deseribing 
^H the testing of the waterproogag asphalt, no mention is made of the 
^H method of determining the flowing-point. Besides, from the lem- 
^B pcrature given, it is evident that the melting-point is meant, and not 
^B the flowing-iKjjnt, because the flowing-point is only a comparative 

H test,* 

H Limiting the work of waterproofing to an atmospheric tempera- 

H ture of 60 deg. Fahr. is at least 20 dcg. too high and therefore too 

■ restrictive a clause. A surface-coaling of sand on top of the mastic 

■ is an advisable requirenient, as this tends to prevent abrasion of the 

■ surface by the ballast. 

I Specifications for Waterproofing SoUd-f!ooi Railroad Bridges.! 

f The depth of steel or conurete construction shall be such as to iillow 

u sufficient distance from top of rail to lop of steel or concrete 
floor for proper waterproofing and protection from the cutting action 
of the ballast. Under ordinary conditions, a depth of from 3.5 to 
4,0 feet from top of rail to clearance line below is sufficient. 

Provision shall be made for grades of at least 1 per cent on the 
floor of the bridge to remove water promptly. Where this cannot 
be done in the steelwork, cement mortar, with a minimum thick- 
ness of 2§ inches, shall be placed so as to drain the water to the inlets. 

Cast-iron inlets shall be set at proper places in the floor and 
provided with movable top grates. The down-spout from each 
inlet shall be provided with a trap and cleanout, which shall be 
accessible from below the bridge. The down-spout shall be of 
wrought iron, and connected to a sewer or arranged according to local 
conditions. 

On top of the prepared surface of the concrete shall be placed 
either of the following: 

1. One or more thicknesses of felt or fabric, of quality and 
applied as specified hereafter, together with proper protection, 

2. Asphalt mastic at least 1) inches in thickness, of quality and 
applied as specified hereafter. 

Felt, Burlap or Fabric. When waterproofing material of this j 
kind is to be used, either of the following types shall be adopted: 

1. From four to six layers of felt. 

2. One middle layer of treated burlap, with four layers of felt. 

3. One layer of felt, two layers of burlap, and two layers of felt J 

* Sec Chapter VII on Flow-point Test 

1 ProcpeciingB, American Society of Civil ICnBinocTB. Vol. 40, So. 10. 
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4. One middle layer of treated burlap, and two layers of asbestos 
felt. 

5. Ether one or two layers of treated cotton-drill fabric. 

After the completion of the felt or fabric waterproofing, the entire 
surface shall be covered and protected by one of the following 
methods: 

1. Straight, hard-burned brick laid flat, with joints filled either 
with waterproofing compound or cement grout. (Waterproofing 
compound should only be used as a filler on flat or nearly flat 
surfaces.) 

2. A layer of concrete from 2 to 2J inches thick with wire rein- 
forcement. 

3. A layer of about li inches of asphalt mastic used only on top 
of asbestos felt. 

On top of the protection coat, and outside the line of the ties, 
a line of half-round cast-iron pipe, 6 inches in diameter, and per- 
forated frequently, shall be placed to collect the water and convey 
it to the inlets. 

All openings in the steelwork shall be thoroughly closed, either 
by calking with burlap dipped in hot asphalt, or by the use of sheet 
metal suflScient to maintain the concrete base before applying the 
burlap and asphalt. 

Wherever called for by the plans, the decks of the bridges shall 
be protected with 1:3:5 concrete, with f-inch stone or gravel, 
mixed as specified hereafter, finished with a 1 : 2 mix of cement 
mortar, § inch thick, troweled to a smooth surface on top. This con- 
crete shall be allowed to dry thoroughly so as to prevent the forma- 
tion of steam when the hot waterproofing materials are applied. 

All vertical or sloping surfaces of concrete or steel shall be cleaned 
of dust, dirt, loose particles, paint, and grease. The use of a hand- 
bellows is reconmiended for cleaning loose dust and dirt from the 
surfaces. For cleaning paint and grease from the steel and freshen- 
ing the surfaces of asphalt, where a junction of old and new is to be 
m.^de, or where a pocket of pure asphalt is used against the girders 
and the felt or mastic, gasoline shall be used, either by swabbing 
the surface with it, or by pouring a small quantity over the surface 
to be cleaned and setting fire to it. The use of a blow-lamp is 
also recommended. 

These surfaces shall then be painted with two coats of approved 
asphalt, diluted with gasoline. The materials of the first coat shall 
be proportioned so as to give a brownish tint. The second coat shall 
have a larger quantity of asphalt. 
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Botli foats of pjiint shall Ik! thoroughly applied and worked into 
the Burfaces, so as to give u iinifonii coat.JDg of the asphalt. 

Paint shiill not be applied to damp concret« or steel. The paints 
ing shall be done itniiiediately in advance of the application of the 
waterproofing materials and before dust has had time to collect. 

If the concrete is damp before the waterproofing is applied, the 
surface shall be first covered with a 2-inch layer of hot sand and 
allowed to stand for from one to two hours, after which the sand 
shall be swept back, uncovering sufficient surface to begin work, 
and the operation repeated over a new surface. 

All concrete shall be of such consistency that when dumped in 
place it shall not require much tamping, and shall be laid with a 
view to be an aid to the water tightness of the structure, and not 
merely a support for the waterproofing materials. All showing 
surfaces shall i>e troweled to a smooth, bard surface. 

In cases where concrete haunching against girders is called for by 
the plans, forms shall be used, and the concrete shall be of a wet 
consistency. 

On the prepared surface, apply the specified number of layers of 
approved saturated and coated felt (with a finished sui'face) weighing 
about 14 pounds per 100 square feet. 

The bids shall be based on the use of the type of felt specified 
in the above paragraph, but additional alternate bids will be con- 
sidered, based on felts or fabrics other than these, which may be 
approved by the chief engineer. In the event of such alternate 
bids being made, the bidders shall present with them sufficient data 
as to the methods of manufacture, quality of materials, and references 
to places where such felts or fabrics have been used, giving dates of 
application. 

All materials shall be delivered on the work in their original 
packages, and properly brandetl. 

The asphalt use<i shall consist of fluxed natural asphalt, or asphalt 
prepared by the careful distillation of asphaltic petroleum. 

It shall contain, in its refined state, not less than 98 per cent of 
bitumen soluble in cold carbon-disulphide. The remaining ingre- 
dients shall be such as not to eJtert an injurious effect on the 
work. 

When 20 grams are heated for five hours at a temperature of 
325 deg. Fahr. (163 deg. Cent.) in a tin box 2\ inches in diameter, 
it shall not lose more than 2 per cent by weight, nor shall the pene- 
tration at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) after such heating, be less 
than one-half of the original penetration. The consistency shall 
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be determined by the penetration, which must be between .75 and 
1.00 cm. at 77 deg. Fahr. 

The penetration indicated herein refers to the depth of penetra- 
tion, in hundredths of a centimeter, of a No. 2 cambric needle, 
weighted to 100 grams, at 77 deg. Fahr., acting for 'five seconds. 

The melting-point shall be between 150 deg. and 190 deg. Fahr. 
(66 and 88 deg. Cent.). 

A briquette of the solid bitumen, having a cross-section of 1 
sq. cm., shall show ductility at 40 deg. Fahr. (4 deg. Cent.) and at a 
temperature of 77 deg. Fahr. shall show a ductility of not less than 
20 cm., the material being elongated at the rate of 5 cm. per min. 
(Dow molds.) 

All flashing and reinforcing around inlets and other places speci- 
fied shall be carefully executed. 

Waterproofing shall not be done in wet weather, or at a tempera- 
ture below 32 deg. Fahr., without special orders from the chief 
engineer. The felt shall be laid shingle fashion, the fii*st two layera 
longitudinally and the last three transversely to the center line of 
the bridge, where five layers are called for, and as specified in detail 
in other cases, and shall be carried up the haunching and made secure 
against the girder in a satisfactory manner. The flashing against 
vertical or inclined surfaces shall be in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the chief engineer, if not indicated on the plans. The first 
layer of felt shall not be cemented to the floor of a steel bridge, 
except around the drain outlets. On an arch bridge, the first layer 
shall be cemented to the top of the arch. At no point shall there be 
less than the specified number of thicknesses. 

As the hot asphalt is spread, the felt shall be immediately rolled 
into it, rubbed and pressed over the surface so as to eliminate air 
bubbles and insure thorough sticking. One mopful of the asphalt 
shall not be spread over more than 1 square yard of surface at one 
mopping. Not less than 2.5 to 3 gallons of asphalt shall be used on 
100 square feet of a single layer of felt. The top layer shall also be 
mopped and the work done so that the layers shall be one compact 
mass. 

The finish of the waterproofing against the girders or concrete 
shall be made with a pocket of pure elastic asphalt of the quality 
specified above, except that the melting-point shall be between 140 
and 180 deg. Fahr. (69 and 82 deg. Cent.), the ductility at 40 deg. 
Fahr. shall be at least 3 cm. and the adhesive qualities shall be 
satisfactory to the chief engineer. The surfaces with which this 
material comes in contact shall be dry, absolutely free from dust or 
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grease, and, previous to its application, shall Ix? covered with a 
thin paint made by illfisolving the asphalt in gasoline. 

Particular care s)mll be taken to make a tight joint around gus- 
sets, stiffeners, and the ends of girders. 

Care shall be taken to prevent injury in any way to the waterproof- 
ing by the passing of men or wheelbaiTOWs over it, or by throwing 
any foreign materials on it. 

After tile waterproofing course haa been completed, the horizontal 
surfaces shall be protected by a course of straight, hard-burned and 
dense brick, laid flat in a bed of 1 to 3 cement mortar, with full 
joints. There shall be not less than J inch of mortar between the 
felt and the bricks. The brick shall not increase in weight more 
than 10 per cent when immersed in wat«r for seven hours. 

The haunching, and about 18 inches in width of the horisontal 
surface adjacent to the haunching, shall be protected by about 
2^ inches of 1 : 3 : 5 concrete, icinforced with No. 8 or No. 10 wire 
cloth, electrically welded. 

Every care shall be taken to insiu^e satisfactory and thoroughly 
watertight joints Iwtween the main layer of waterproofing and the 
girders; and special attention shall be given to stiffeners, gussets, 
etc. The waterproofing shall also be carried down over the back 
walls to below the elevation of the bridge seat, or as directed. 

Rolls of felt shall be stored on end, and not laid on their sides. 

Waterproofing shall be done only by experienced and expert 
waterproof era. 

ApplicatioB of Waterprcofing. Wherever called for, the deck^ 
of bridges shall be waterproofed with natural rock asphalt maetio^ 
as specified below. 

The concrete, prepared as specified heretofore, shall be water- 
proofed with asphalt mastic equal in quahty, as to ingredients used 
and resistance to water, to the following specifications: 

Sicilian rock asphalt mastic 60 parts 

Clean, sharp, graded grit and sand to pass a sieve of 8 

meshes per inch ,.,,..,, 30 parts 

Asphalt fls specified above for membrane binder 10 parts 

Tiiesc proportions shall be varied when required by special con- 
ditions on the work. * 

The mixture shall be made at the site of the work, shall be heated 
to a temperature of from 250 to 300 deg. Fahr. (121 to 149 dcg. Cent.) 
and shall be stirred until all the ingredients arc thoroughly incor- 
porated. It shall then be spread and thoroughly worked, to free 
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it from voids, and shall be ironed to a smooth surface with smoothing 
irons, if so directed. All mastic shall be applied in two coats, making 
the required thickness. The two coat« shall break joints, and the 
mastic shall be distributed evenly. Where the thickness of the 
concrete plus mastic is less than 2^ inches, the full thickness shall be 
made up of asphalt mastic. 

Pockets of asphalt shall be placed against all metal, and mastic 
along girders, around stiffeners, gussets, etc., as specified above. 

Great care shall be taken around expansion joints, drain-pipes, 
and similar places, where a separation may take place. 

After the mastic is laid, it shall be mopped with pure melted 
asphalt, and the surface shall be spread with a layer of clean, coarse 
sand, to harden the top. 

The pockets of asphalt placed against the girders, stiffeners and 
gussets shall be protected by about 2^ inches of 1 : 3 : 5 concrete, 
reinforced with No. 8 or No. 10 wire cloth, electrically welded. 

The furnishing and erection of the steelwork for the bridge to 
be waterproofed will be executed under a separate contract, and the 
riveting will be completed, the erection finished, and the steel floor 
cleaned up ready for the waterproofing, before the work on this 
contract is begun. In addition to the foregoing, the contractor 
shall make a final cleaning of the steelwork before the work of water- 
proofing is begun. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Station and Platform Floors 
of Railroad Viaducts by the Sheet-mastic Method. Where an asphalt 
floor is called for on mezzanines or station platforms, it shall be laid 
on 2-inch, tongue and grooved, yellow pine, the maximum width of 
the board being 6 inches. This board surface shall not be mopped 
with asphalt, but shall be covered with a layer of one-ply building 
paper or untreated felt. Where the asphalt floor is laid on concrete, 
the dry-ply shall be omitted, and a mopping of asphalt substituted. 

The surface mixture shall consist of the following proportions 
by weight: Eleven and one-half (11^) parts of asphalt, ten and one- 
half (10§) parts of sand, thirty (30) parts of grit, forty-four (44) 
parts of limestone dust, and four (4) parts of Portland cement. 

The sand shall be clean, sharp, and free from dirt, mica and 
vegetable matter. It shall contain both coarse and fine particles 
and shall be graded according to the percentages herein specified. 
Sand which does not fulfill the above requirements in its natural 
condition shall be screened, washed, or mixed with other sand to 
produce a result in accordance with said requirements. Of the ten- 
^d on^balf (10^) parts of sand, 100 per cent shall pass through a 
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ten-mesh sieve; 40 per cent shall pass through a forty-meah sieve, 
10 per cent shall pass through an eighty-mesh sieve. 

All the grit shall pass through a four-mesh sieve, 30 per cent 
through an eight-mesh sieve, and 100 per eent shall be retained on a 
eixteen-meeh sieve. 

All limestone dust shall be of such fineness that it .shall leave a 
residue of not more than 20 per cent on a hundred-mesh sieve, and 
not more than 90 per cent on a two hundred-mesh sieve. 

The fineness of the Portland cement shall be such that it shall 
leave, by weight, a residue of not more than 8 per cent on a hundred- 
mesh sieve, and not more than 25 per t«nt on a two hundred-mesh 
sieve; the wires of the sieves being respectively .0045 and .0024 inch 
in diameter. 

All proportions herein mentioned are by weight. 

The asphalt shall conform to the requirements (given in the 
specifications for " Waterproofing Subways by the Membrane 
System," page 281), except that when 20 grams of the material are 
heated for five hours at a temperature of 325 deg, Fabr. (163 d^. 
Cent.) in an electric oven, the loss in weight shall be not more than 
1 per cent and the penetration shall be between .30 and .50 cm. 
at 77 deg. Fahr. (25 deg. Cent). 

The asphalt floor mixture shall be made in an approved mechani- 
cal mixer or by hand in open fire-heated kettles. Whea made by 
machine, the ingredients should be weighed out and put into the 
mixer which shall cook and mix the mastic until it is of uniform con- 
sistency and temperature. Pre-heating of ingredients is dependent 
on the type of machine used, and shall be resorted to aa directed by 
the engineer. At the end of each day's work, the mixer shall be 
thoroughly cleaned. All materials used in making mastic should 
not be unduly exposed to the weather. The mastic shall be brought 
to the place of application in wooden pails properly covered so as lo 
retain the heat. The temperature of the mastic in the mixer shoulii 
not exceed 400 deg. Fahr. (204 deg. Cent.) and it should not be leas 
than 300 deg. Fahr. (149 deg. Cent.) at the time of apphcation. 

When the mastic is made by hand, the sand, grit, limestone dust, 
cement and asphalt shall be heated to approximately 325 d^. Fahr., 
the asphalt being heated separately. The maximum temperature 
of the sand, grit and Hmeatone dust, as delivered at the mixing 
kettle, shall not exceed 375 deg. Fahr. (191 deg. Cent.) and the | 
maximum temperature of the asphalt shall not exceed 350 d^. Fahr. 
(177 deg. Cent.). 

The Portland cement shall be thoroughly mixed dry with Uu I 
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sand, grit and limestone dust. This mixture shall then be sprinkled 
into the hot and molten asphalt until a homogeneous mixture is 
produced, in which all particles are thoroughly coated with asphalt. 

The mastic shall be prepared on or close to the work and in 
amounts not exceeding that quantity which can be laid in one working 
day. The maximum temperature of any batch of mastic immediately 
after being mixed shall not exceed 400 deg. Fahr. and the minimum 
temperature when deUvered on the pine floor shall be not less than 
300 deg. Fahr. 

The mastic, containing materials which will become separated 
by subsidence while the asphalt is in a melted* condition, shall be 
thoroughly agitated before being drawn and while in the supply 
kettles. Approved methods of agitation shall be used. 

The contractor shall, at his own expense, provide a sufficient 
number of accurate, properly constructed thermometers for deter- 
mining the temperatures of the mastic at all stages of the work. 

After the mixture has been spread and compressed to a uniform 
thickness of one (1) inch, it shall be rubbed to a smooth surface with 
a wooden float. Expansion joints shall be provided where neces- 
sary. 

Resoarks. The above specifications are used by the Public 
Service Commission, 1st Dist., State of New York, on all new elevated 
work of the New York Dual Subway System. The clause calling 
for the board surface not to be mopped, but covered with a layer 
of building paper or untreated felt, is at variance with most similar 
specifications, but has been found necessary to avoid the formation 
of vapor bubbles on the finished mastic surface. The clause per- 
mitting the asphalt floor mastic to be made either in a mechanical 
mixer or by hand, is believed to be a good departure from former 
limitation to hand mixing. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Concrete Floors. Thoroughly 
mix one-half each of D * and tested Portland cement by weight. 
They should be mixed (dry) until absolutely uniform in color and 
showing no streaks. Then set aside until ready for use. 

Lay floor base and topping as usual. The topping should be at; 
least i inch thick and should be made of one part good tested Portland 
cement and two parts clean, sharp, coarse sand, free from loam and 
clay. See that the topping is not made too wet, then float well. 

After the topping is laid and evened, as is usually done, powder 
or dust the floor with the D cement mixture, using 30 pounds of 

* These specifications are for the use of a proprietary preparation of finely 
powdered iron, and designated by D. 
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mixture (15 pounds each of D and cement) to each 100 square feet 
of topping. Use a small flour sieve for sifting or distributing this 
mixture over the surface. Allow dust coat to stand about five 
minutes, then float mixture in well with wooden trowel and tiowei 
hard. 

When fairly set, showing no signs of surplus water on surface, 
trowel a second time until the topping has a smooth, hard finish. 

After the floor is from twenty-four to forty-eight hours old, 
cover it evenly with an inch layer of wet pine sawdust or shavings, 
sand or bags and revet same twice daily for four or five days. Do 
not apply the sawdust, etc., until the floor is thoroughly set, as same 
may adhere to and ruin the finish of the floor. 

Do not use floor for seven days, or while it is curing. Under no 
circumstances should heavy trucking be done on a floor less than 
thirty days old. Cover the floor with boards to assure complete 
protection. 

Specifications for Waterproofing Roofs 

The Shingle (Tile) Method. The intention of this specification 
is to secure a watertight roof by the application of a waterproofing 
felt layer and an overlying covering of tiles. The roof, prior to the 
application of the roofing, shall have been constructed in strict 
accordance with the plans. The roof sheathing should be well 
laid and tight, all chimneys and walls above roof line completed, 
and all vent-pipes through the roof properly fastened. 

The gutters shall be placed in position, extending over the roof 
sheathing (and cant strips, if same are used), and under the felt 
and tile at least 8 inches. All valley metal shall be in place, and the 
width of same must be 24 inches with both edges turned up } inch 
for the entire length of the valley. This valley metal shall be laid 
over one layer of felt running the entire distance of the valley. All 
flashing metal used alongside and in front of dormers, gables, sky- 
lights, towers, perpendicular walls, also around vent-pipes and 
chimneys, shall be placed in accordance with the requirements of 
the tiles. 

Upon the properly prepared roof, the sheathing shall be covered 
with one thickness of asphalt or pitch-treated roofing felt, weighing 
not less than 30 pounds per square. The felt should be laid with 
22-inch laps, and fastened with capped nails. The felt shall be 
laid parallel with the eaves, and lapped about 4 inches over all 
valley metal. It shall also be laid under all flashing metal, and turned 
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up about 6 inches against all vertical walls. Upon this felt layer 
the tiles shall be fastened with copper nails. They shall be well 
locked together, lay smoothly, and no attempt shall be made to 
stretch the courses. The tile must be laid so that the vertical lines 
are parallel with each other, and at right angles to the eaves. 

The tiles that verge along the hips shall be fitted close against 
the hip board, and a watertight joint made by cementing the cut hip 
tile to the hip board with a good elastic cement. Each piece of hip 
roll shall than be nailed to the hip board, and the hip rolls cemented 
where they lap each other. The interior spaces of the hip and ridge 
rolls must not be filled with pointing material. 

The tiles shall be of the pattern known as {brand of tile and name 
of manufacturer here mentioned). The tile as specified above must be 
of shale, hard burned, and of {uiseri color desired) color. All hip and 
valley tile shall be cut to the proper angle before burning. 

Remarks. The above specifications are applicable to pitched 
roofs only. It does not emphasize the importance of the felt layer 
underlying the tiles. The one defect of tile roofing is that it is sub- 
ject to breakage, and when this happ)ens almost sole dependence for 
continued watertightness (until the tile is replaced) is upon the felt. 
Therefore the felt should be applied with care, and be of the elastic, 
built-up, membrane type, that is, consist of at least two plies 
cemented and properly nailed down. The grade and hardness of the 
pitch or asphalt used as binder, must also be considered. A good 
feature is that it permits the selection and use of many patterns of 
tile. 

Composition Roofing Method. {A) Over Board Sheathing* 
Lay one (1) thickness of sheathing paper or unsaturated felt weigh- 
ing not less than five (5) pounds per one hundred (100) square feet, 
lapping the sheets at least one (1) inch. See Fig. 113. 

Over the entire surface lay two (2) plies of tarred felt, lapping 
each sheet seventeen (17) inches over preceding one, and nail as 
often as is necessary to hold in place until remaining felt is laid. 

Coat the entire surface uniformly with coal-tar pitch. 

Over the entire surface lay three (3) plies of tarred felt, lapping 
each sheet twenty-two (22) inches over preceding one, mopping with 
coal-tar pitch the full twenty-two (22) inches on each sheet, so that 
in no place shall felt touch felt. Such nailing as is necessary shall 
be done so that all nails will be covered by not less than two (2) 
plies of felt. 

* This specification should not be used where roof incline exceeds three (3) 
inches to one (1) foot. 
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Spread over the entire surface a uniform coating of pitch, into 
which, while hot, embed not less than four hundred (400) pounds 
of gravel or three hundred (300) pounds of slag to each one hundred 
(100) square feet. The gravel or slag shall be from one-quarter (J) 
to five-eighths (|) inch in size, dry and free from dirt. 

The roof may be inspected before the gravel or slag is applied 
by cutting a slit not less than three (3) feet long at right angles to 
the way the felt is laid! All felt and pitch shall bear the manufac- 
turer's label. 

(fi) Over Concrete,* 1. Coat the concrete uniformly with hot 
pitch, see Fig. 114. 

2. Over the entire surface lay two (2) plies of tarred felt, lapping 
each sheet seventeen (17) inches over preceding one, mopping with 
coal-tar pitch the full seventeen (17) inches on each sheet, so that in 
no place shall felt touch felt. 

3. Coat the entire surface uniformly with pitch. 

4 and 5. Same as for waterproofing roofs over board sheathing. 

Remarks. The above specifications are equally applicable to 
roofs waterproofed with asphalt-treated felt and asphalt binder. 
For best result, with built-up roofings, both the coal-tar pitch and 
the asphalt must be carefully selected, as other than the best grades 
of these materials are very vulnerable to the weather. 

The Tin Roofing Method, f All of the tin used for roofing all 
parts of a building shall be tinned iron sheets, which shall be stamped 
with the brand and thickness on each sheet. 

All tin used for standing seam roofing shall be IC^ thickness^ 
14 by 20 inches, applied with the 14-inch face parallel to the eaves, 
forming seams with a double lock. All tin for standing seam roofing 
shall be put together in rolls with the cross seams formed and 
soldered, same as specified for flat seam roofing. 

All standing seam roofing shall be fastened to roof with 2-inch 
wide tin cleats, spaced 8 inches apart, with cleats locked into seams, 
and each cleat fastened with two 1-inch barbed wire nails. 

All tin used for flat roofing shall be IC thickness, 14 by 20 inch 
size, using flat seams/ with f-inch lock. Flat seam roofing should 

* This specification should not be used where roof incline exceeds three (3) 
inches to one (1) foot, and when incline exceeds one (1) inch to one (1) foot, the 
ooncrete must permit of nailing or nailing strips must be provided. 

t Richey's " Building Mechanics' Ready Reference." 

t Plates are made in two weights, IC and IX. The IC is No. 30 gauge, 
and weighs 0.5 pound to the square foot. The IX is No. 28 gauge, and weighs 
0.625 pound per square foot. Either grade is suitable for either flat or standing 
seam roofing. 




Fig. 114.-0618018 of Built-up Slag lloof over Concrete Slab. 
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Hie made up and soldered in the shop in long leugths, which must be 
I'painted on under side with one coat of paint and allowed to dry 
before applying to the roof. All flat-seaui roofing shall bo fastened 
to roof with 2-incli wide fiat tin cleats, spaced 8 inches apart, with 
ciciits locked into seams, and each cleat nailed to roof with two 1-inch 
barbed wire nails. When the rolls of tin are laid on roof the edges 
shall be turned up J inch at right angles to roof, when the cleats shall 
be installed. Then another coui-sc shall be applied with J-inch 
upturned edge, the adjoining edges shall l»e locked together, and the 
scam so formeii shall be flattened to a roundeii edge and well soldered 
and soaked in. 

All valleys shall be formed with flat seam roofing, using 14 by 20 
inch sheets laid in the narrow way, with cross seams put together and 
well soldered, same as specifietl for flat roofing. 

All flat seams throughont the roof, including such other parts as 
may need soklering to make perfectly watertight, shall l>e soldered 
with best grade of guaranteed half-and-half solder (half tin and half 
lead), using nothing but rosin as a flux. Not less than 2 pounds of 
solder shall l>e used per square on 9tan<ling seam roofing, and not less 
than 8 pounds per square on flat seam roofing, all to be well sweated 
into the joints. 

Alt rosin used m soldering must be carefully cleaned ofl" from all 
^girfaces before any paint is applied to the tin. 

■L All tin shall be painteil one coat on concealed or under side, as 
^Betofore specifieil, and two coats on all exposed surfaces: the first 
WoBt shall be given four weeks to dry before the second coat is apphed. 
All paint shall be applied with hand brushes and well rubbed in. 
Litharge only shall l)e useti as a drier. No patent drier or turpen- 
tine is to be used. The first coat on upper surface shall be applied 
as soon as laid, and the tin must not lie permitted to rust before 
painting. 

Specification for Waterproofing Railroad Station Roof.* All 
roofs in connection with the station buildings shall be " made 
absolutely watertight and weatherproof with {name of manufacturer) 
"Built-up Asbestos Roofing" or equal thereto. 
^ The asphalt shall be (name of brand) or equal thereto and ahall 
Be applied sufficiently hot to flow freely, 

IT The felt shall be asphalt-saturated asbestos felt {name of brand) 
or equal thereto. 

The parapet walls, plumbing pipes, smoke pipes, etc., to a height 
of not less than 4 inches, the lower edge of the main roofs and all 
* New York Municipul Railway Corporation. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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rcwfs at the walls and pipes to a width of not lese than 12 inches 
shall be thoroughly moptJeti with asphalt and therein, while it is 
still hot, shall be embedded one thickness of felt to which a seeond 
thickness of felt shall be tlioroughiy wiped with hot asphalt. The 
two thicknesses shall be not less than 4 inches high on the wails and 
pipes nor less than 12 inches wide on the roofs and shall be applied 
liefore the flashings and roof boxes are set in place. 

After the copper flashings and roof boxes have been set and the 
leaders connected, the surface of the roofs shall be covered with not 
less than thret thicknesses of felt laid lOj inches to the wenther. 
thoroughly embedded and wiped down in hot asphalt and well wiped 
to the flashings and leader boxes, the felt to be rolled close behind 
the mop so that no missing of hot asphalt can possibly take place. 

The entire surface shall be finished to a smooth, even surface with 
a heavy coat of (name of nianufaclurer) " Asphalt Roof Coating" 
or equal thereto. 

All flashings and cap flashings in any way required to make the 
entire work absolutely weathertight shall be furnished as a part of the 
work under this section. 

The flashings, cap flashings, and roof boxes shall be made of 16- 
ounce cold roiled copper except the flashings and cap flashings to th& 
smoke pipes which shall l>e 20-ounce cold rolletl copper. 

The mason shall be furnished the cap flashings to be built into the 
concrete; theiie are to be 8 inches wide and built 2 inches into th^ 
concrete with the built-in edge turned up ^ inch; they are to be set 
not less than 8 inches above the roof and where stepped should be 
lapped not less than the height of the step. 

The flashings shall be turned 4 inches under the roofing and shall 
be of sufficient width to fit closely under the built-in portion of the 
cap flashings; they are to be set after two layers of roofing have been 
applied as hereinbefore specified, and the cap flashings are to be bent 
down and heavily tinned and soldered at all corners and angles. 

All soldering in any way required to make the entire work abso- 
lutely watertight and weatherproof, shall be done in ihe neatest and 
best manner. The copper which is to be soldered shall be heavily 
tinned and all joints shall be thoroughly sweated and neatly soldered 
over and all superfluous solder shall be neatly removed. 

All sheet metal work and roofing shall be delivered at the final 
completion of the works, clean, whole, perfect, and absolutely watei^ 
tight and waterproof. 



CHAPTER IX 

PRACTICAL RECIPES AIH) SPECIAL FORMX7LAS 

Origin and Nature of Special Formulas 

Considering the many varied purposes and conditions under 
which the different systems of waterproofing are found serviceable, 
it is surprising how few are the basic waterproofing compounds in 
conunon use. Not more than fifty of such compounds are in the 
market. Of these compounds the integral system claims about 
30 per cent, the surface coating system about 40 per cent, and the 
membrane and mastic systems about 30 per cent. The grouting and 
self-densified processes are not considered in this connection because 
they require, besides a good grade of material, only scientific manipu- 
lation for successful work. The general nature of most of the basic 
compounds is discussed in Chapter V. On the other hand, of the 
special waterproofing compounds there are at least several hundred. 
The nature of these, of course, is in most instances kept as a trade 
secret. Still, from time to time, some chemists and engineers dis- 
cover or invent useful waterproofing compounds or new processes 
for utilizing old compounds. These are often published in the 
technical press of both the chemical and engineering professions. 
Government chemists, and engineers in particular, are very resource- 
ful and liberal in this regard. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Interior and the Department of 
CoHMnerce and Labor, publish annually scores of bulletins and tech- 
nical papers some of which are replete with valuable information, 
suggestions, and tests on new and old waterproofing methods and 
material^,* which are often distributed free and never for more 
than cost. These publications are regarded with great favor and au- 
thority in the waterproofing industry; and well they may be, for they 
are always unbiased, truthful and practical, the only adverse criticism 

• As illustrations of the types of these papers, see Bulletin No. 230 of the Office 
of Public HoadS) U. S. Department of Agriculture; Technologic Paper No. 3 
of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce and Labor; Bulletin No. 
329 of the U. S. Geological Survey, Department of Interior. 
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being occasioned, in a few instances, by the occasional incompleteDess 
of the data and the results based thereon. 

Waterproofing formulas, like paint formulas, are often individual 
secrets, kept by the discoverer from the world for his conunerdal 
advantage. Like most paints, waterproofing compoimds, unless 
investigated by the most competent chemists, often baffle chanical 
analysis, and more often chemical synthesis. The method of com- 
bining, or the process of manufacturing most waterproofing- com- 
pounds, is more difficult and kept more secretive than is the knowl- 
edge of the constituent ingredients. Of course, where compounds 
are patented, a certain amount of information is divulged to the 
public, but the patent prevents the unlicensed use of the compounds. 
This facilitates and sometimes encourages the marketing of imita- 
tions, better or worse, which the purchaser must guard against by 
careful investigation. 

In compiling this chapter the author has freely availed himself of 
all the above-mentioned sources with due acknowledgment. In- 
cluded also are formulas and practical recipes derived from personal 
experience and the experience of a few associates in both the 
chemical and engineering professions. In making compounds from 
any of these formulas, care and judgment are essential to success. 
They are arranged under the general heads of Masonry Treatments, 
Treatments for Tanks, Floor Treatments, Roofings, and Water- 
proof Cements, but no strict divisions were attempted. 



Masonry Treatments 

Waterproof Mortar. For masonry joints: equal parts of sand 
and cement with sufficient water to form a plastic paste produces a 
very waterproof mortar; for surfacing and stucco work a 1 : 2 
mortar is very efficient provided it is allowed to dry very slowly. 
A mixture consisting of one-sixth underburnt and one-sixth well- 
bumt powdered brick, one-third slaked lime, and one-third sand, 
will make a dense, waterproof mortar. 

Dampproof Coating Compotmds for Masonry. An easily made 
and applied coating for dampproofing purposes consists of about 
20 per cent, by weight, of paraffin (melting-point between 104 and 
122 deg. Fahr. (40 and 50 deg. Cent.) dissolved in 80 per cent of a 
petroleum oil mixture. This mixture may be made of about 45 per 
cent benzene, 25 per cent wood turpentine and 30 per cent 
kerosene. 
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A siDiilar compound can be made by mixing about 5 per cent, by 
weight, of paraffin, 5 per cent alumina resinate, 45 per cent benzine 
and 45 per cent kerosene. 

A good surface-coating compound can be made in the form of a 
thin paste by mixing with water to the required consistency, about 
96 per cent by weight of powdered cast iron anti 4 per cent of sal- 
ammoniac. This paste should be carefully applied, preferably in 
two coats with a stiff bnish, as it is necessary for it to adhere to the 
concrete to be effective. 

A solution of water glass (about 5 per cent) when applied as a 
coating to a surface containing lime will form a hard, impervious 
finish by the chemical action between the lime and the alkaline 
silicate or water glass. On concrete it is rather difficult to accomplish 
this action because the lime is not free to *get at. 

Surface Coatings fcr Masonry. A hquid, waterproof, surface 
coating, consists of tlip following formula: 70 per cent of asphalt, 
30 per cent of turpentine eubstllute or other petroleum product. 
The petrolemn product should be added while the asphalt is hot. 
The mixture can then be applied cold with a brush. It may also be 
mixed as an integral compound in mass concrete or mortar in quanti- 
ties ranging lictween 5 and 10 per cent by weight of cement. 

A plastic fonn of waterproof Burface coating may be made as 
follows: Pine creosote oil, alwiit 40 per cent; fiber asbestos, 30 per 
cent; pine pitch 30 per cent. The pitch and oil must be cooked 
together and the aebewtos addml while the mixture is hot. This 
material is viscous enough to !)e troweled on the masonry and can 
be applied to a wet or dry surface. 

A durable, tough, and elastic compound that can be used for 
both roof coverings and flashings consists of a good grade of refined 
asphalt mixed with from 5 to 25 per cent of stearine pitch. The 
proportion is governed by the consistency desired and the melting- 
point of the asphalt. 

The following surface coating will remain plastic and elastic for 
a long time. It is apphed cold, by troweling on the surface to be 
.terprooled. Hot elaterite, about 85 per cent; mixed with about 
per cent of castor oil or cotton-seed oil. if a little gutta percha is 
led, the compound is considerably improvctl. 

An impervious surface coating for industrial concrete wash basins, 
etc., can lie obtained by rubbing the inside surface with a cement 
brick just after removing the forms. This brick can be made of a 
1 : 2 mortar. While rubbing, the concrete surface should be sprinkled 

itantly with water; this will form a paste over the surface and 
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tend to fill the pores. Two or three rubbings in this manner wiD 
produce a very impervious surface. 

Dampproofing for Brick Walls.* In applying the following com- 
pounds all dampness of the wall must first be allowed to chry up as 
much as possible. The process of dampproofing then proceeds as 
follows: One coat of boiled linseed oil is first applied over the waD 
and all joints. All holes are then puttied up with a paste composed 
of pure linseed oil and whiting, colored with fine brick dust or Vene- 
tian red. Venetian red, thinned with equal parts of boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine, is then applied as a second coat. Finally a third 
coat of red oxide and drier is applied as a finish coat. The color 
may be changed from a red to any desirable tint using white lead as 
the base, tinting with oil color to suit. 

Anothei formula is as follows: Venetian red mixed with skim 
milk (casein). The action of the lime base in the Venetian red will 
make the curd of the milk insoluble in water. Should the Venetian 
red be free from lime, then lime water, whiting or quick lime must 
be added to the milk before mixing the Venetian red with it. (To 
ascertain whether the Venetian red contains whiting or lime, a portion 
of it is dropped in some conmiercial sulphuric acid, and if the red 
powder does not effervesce, lime in the form needed is not present, 
and the aforesaid alkaline addition must be made.) If the color 
is to \ye waterproofed, however, to each gallon thereof must be added 
one-half gallon boiled linseed oil and well stirred. Both these mix- 
tures, when properly made, will not wash off for years. 

A water-shedding, dampproofing compound for brick and con- 
crete masonry may he made by mLxing about 80 per cent of kerosene 
with 10 per cent of acetone and 10 per cent of creosote. This com- 
pound should be applied with a brush and thoroughly rubbed in on 
a clean surface. It tends to fill the pores of the masonry and shed 
water from the surface. 

A damp-resisting paint can be made by mixing, until solution is 
effected, melted Manila or Copal gum with linesed oil or China wood 
oil ; this mixture is then dissolved in benzol or naphtha. It is applied 
with a brush in several coats. For a top coat it is well to evaporate 
more of the gum and add more of the drying oil. The compound 
may also he mixed with any desired pigment. 

Stone Preserving Compositions, f With the following liquid 
compound it is possible to preserve a brownstone front against the 

* " 739 Paint Questions Answered," published })y The Painters' Magazine of 
New York in 1904. 

t " Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas," 1915. 
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weather without altering its appearance, its stony aspect not being 
altered by the liquid after it has penetrated and dried. Ten gallons 
of thinning liquid, such as fish oil, or linseed oil, mixed with 2 pounds 
dry zinc white, and 5 pounds powdered brown oxide. Before apply- 
ing the liquid, the surfaces should be brushed clean with wire brushes. 

Paraffin is the best material for rendering natural stones, con- 
crete and brick-work impervious to water. If dissolved in the pro- 
portion of one-third paraffin and two-thirds kerosene, it remains 
soft longer and penetrates the stone further. Paraffin is unaltered 
by weather or acids. If carefully melted in, it does not change the 
color of the stone; it simply deepens the color like water. It is 
cheap, easily applied and efficacious. It is most easily applied in 
hot weather. 

Leaks in concrete walls can be stopped by enlarging the cracks 
and applying a hot mixture of Portland cement and caustic soda, 
which sets almost instantly. The concrete around the leak should 
be cut out so that the hole or groove is larger at the base than at the 
surface. The hot paste is then appUed rapidly with gloved hands, 
first against one side of the cavity and then successively around the 
sides of the cavity until it is completely closed. The soda should 
be mixed with little water and be boiling hot when the cement is 
added in amounts enough to make a stiff paste.* 

Treatment for Tanks 

Preserving Concrete Tanks from Commercial Liquids, f The 
following fluids may be stored in tanks made of plain dense con- 
orete of 1 : 2 : 4 mix without causing any deterioration in the con- 
crete: Menhaden oil, linseed oil, rosin oil, 4 per cent caustic soda 
solution, tanning solution, and sauerkraut. 

For safely storing sulphite Uquor and cider vinegar in concrete 
tanks, the only satisfactory method found to protect the concrete 
from disintegration is by applying a surface coat of an oil-gilsonite 
compound. This compound is made by dissolving 100 parts, by 
weight, of gilsonite in 250 parts of turpentine, and adding 5 parts 
of neutral petroleum oil. At ordinary temperatures, with frequent 
stirring, about twenty-four hours will be required for a perfect 

* Engineering Record, March 3, 1917. 

t Results of a series of tests, extending over a period of more than a year, 
made for the Portland Cement Association to determine the effects of commercial 
liquids on concrete tanks, by the Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, 
D. C. Reported in Engineering Record, Vol. 74, No. 16, October 14, 1916. 
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aolutioD. Two co&ts of this mixture should be applied with a brush 
to the inner surface allowing at least twenty-four hours for each 
to dry. 

For safely storing molasses in concrete tanks, in a manner so that 
neither the molasses nor the concrete is injured, the inner surface 
should be well protected with two coats of Bakelite varnish. Con- 
centrated brines may similarly be stored in concrete tanks by coat- 
ing the inside with two layers of the above-mentioned oiI-gilsonit« 
compound between which is placed an asphalt^treated fabric. 
Upon this one-ply membrane should be placed a 1 : 2 cement mortar 
coating, and the tatter painteti with two coats of Bakelite. 

Cement to Resist Benzine and Petroleum.* Gelatine mixed 
with glycerine yields a liquid coiupound when hot, but which 
soLdifies on cooling, and forms a tough, elastic substance, having 
much the appearance and characteristics of India rubber. The 
two substances unite to form a mixture absolutely insoluble in pe- 
troleum or benzine, and the problem of making casks impervious to 
these fluids may be solved by brushinR or painting them on the 
inside with this compound. Water must not be used Ti-ith this 
compound. 

Wooden and Iron Tanks Made Watertight. Wooden tanks should 

first be drained well and permitted to dry out thoroughly. Then 

the hoops nmst be tightened and 

the inside be given a coat or two 

of hot paraffin oil or melted paraffin 

wax, applied while hot. This done, 

the iron or steel hoops should receive 

a coat of red lead and the outside of 

the tank one or two coats of good, 

elastic oil paint of any color desired, t 

Joints in iron tanks that have 

opened up can be sealed effectively 

by calking with proper tools (see 

Fig. 115). This operation consists 

Fig. lis.— Calking Operation with 'n beating down the edge^ of the 

Hand or PneumiLtiG Calking metal against the face of the opposite 

Tools. plate. The round-nosed calking 

tool is usually employed in modem 

practice. A more effective way of calking is with lead wool hammered 

* " Scientific American Cynloixxlia of Formulae," 1915. 
t " 730 Paint Queslions Anawered," published by Tlic Painters' Magaiine 
of New York in 1904. 
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into the joint. Coating the outside of the joint with a thick applica- 
tion of a hard, tough asphalt or a sealing w^-.x of a similar nature, 
is also effective except for hot-water tanks. Both of these materials 
must be applied on a properly cleaned surface. 

A preserving varnish for wood and metal tanks is easily made by 
mixing three parts of pure asphalt (solid or liquid variety) with four 
parts of boiled linseed oil and from fifteen to eighteen parts of 
turpentine. 

Floor Treatments 

Concrete Floor Hardener. The following formula is used for 
hardening concrete floors: Powdered pig iron mixed with about 
2 per cent, by weight, of salammoniac. This mixture may be 
floated on a partially set concrete surface which is thereby hardened 
for a depth of a fraction of an inch, but it is not very durable. The 
mixture may also be combined with Portland cement in equal 
proportions by weight to form a mortar that is appUed, about 
} inch thick on a clean surface of concrete. This mortar coat will 
create a dense and impervious floor if properly and carefully applied. 
A serious objection to the use of this formula is the frequent discol- 
oration of the surfaces treated due to the uneven distribution and 
oxidation of the powdered metal. 

Wooden Floor and Flooring Made Watertight.* Flooring 
may be made impermeable by being painted with a solution of 
paraffin wax dissolved in kerosene. The coat will last for about 
two years. 

Roofings 

Roofing Paper.f Old newspapers or sheets of wrapping paper 
in good condition may be converted into waterproof roofing material 
1[)y coating them with hot coal-tar pitch or asphalt with a brush, 
and uniting two or more sheets. These mats can then be applied 
to a roof, shingle fashion, creating a cheap but good roofing for sheds 
and shanties and for temporary, small constructions. 

Roofing Cement. A waterproof bituminous cement for binding 
roofing felt, one that will not flow readily in the siunmer's heat, 
may be made by mixing one part of burnt lime (but not slaked) 
with seven parts of coal tar, both by weight. The lime is powdered 

* " Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas/' 1915. 
t " Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas,'' 1915. 
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and sprinkled into the hot tar, with which it mixes intimately. The 
mixture hardens on cooling and therefore must be applied hot. 

Waterproof Cements 

Adhesiyes. The following waterproof cements can be made with 
but little difficulty or previous experience:* 

(1) Shellac, 4 ounces; broax, 1 ounce; boiled in a little water 
imtil dissolved, and concentrated by heat to a paste. 

(2) Carbon bisulphide, 10 parts; oil of turpentine, 1 part; 
mixed with as much gutta-percha as will readily dissolve in the 
mixture. 

(3) Tar, 1 part; tallow, 1 part; fine brick dust, 1 part; the 
latter should first be warmed over a very gentle fire; the tallow 
added, then the tar, and the whole thoroughly mixed. This com- 
pound must be applied while hot. 

(4) Good quality gray clay, 4 parts; black oxide of manganese, 
6 parts; lime, reduced to powder by sprinkling with water, 90 
parts; the combination mixed, calcined and powdered. 

(5) A very strong cement, but one which requires to be applied 
directly after being made as it sets very quickly, is the following: 
Quicklime, 5 parts; fresh cheese, 6 parts; water, 1 part. The lime 
is slaked by sprinkling with w:iter; thereupon it is passed through 
a sieve, and the fresh cheore is added. The latter is prepared by 
curdling milk with a little vinegar and removing the whey. 

(G) A cement adapted for joining stone, metal, wood, etc., can 
be made as follows: Fresh curd, as before, 1 pr/t; Roman (natural) 
cement, 3 parts. This must be well mixed and quickly applied. 

(7) A cementing paste composed of hydraulic lime and dissolved 
water glass will withstand the action of heat as well as water. 

(8) Glue, 1 part; black rosin, 1 part; red ochre, J part; mixed 
with the least possible quantity of water. 

(9) Cllue, 4 parts; boiled linseed oil, 1 part; oxide of iron, 1 part 
all by weight and well mixed together. 

(10) A good cement is made by mixing about 7 parts of litharge 
and 03 parts of burned clay or whiting together reduced to a fine 
powder and made into a paste with linseed oil. 

t (11) A cement may be formed by mixing into a paste freshly 
calcined oyster shell lime, well sifted and ground fine with white of 

* •' Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas," 1915. 

t *• 739 Painters Questions Answered," Painters' Magazine, New York. 
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(12) Four parts, by weight, of shellac boiled with 1 part, by 
weight, of borax in water until the shellac is dissolved. This mix- 
ture should be kept boiling until it is of a paste-like consistency. 
To use this past€ it must be heated and applied with a clean brush. 

(13) For many odd and varied purposes, commercial sealing wax 
will prove a very good waterproof cement. It consists of hard 
resinous materials, such as lac, with some form of pigment, as ver- 
milion. Beeswax alone or mixed with a fine mineral dust can also 
be used to advantage. 

Waterproof Cement for Leather.* A waterproof cement for 
leather is prepared by dissolving gutta-percha, caoutchouc, benzoin, 
shellac, mastic t and similar materials, in some convenient solvent 
like carbon disulphide, chloroform, ether or alcohol. The best 
solvent, however, in the case of gutta-percha is carbon iisulphide, 
and ether for mastic. The most favorable proportions are as follows: 
Gutta-percha 200 to 300 parts to 100 parts of the solvent, and 75 to 
85 parts of mastic to 100 parts of ether. From 5 to 8 parts of the 
foimer solution mixed with 1 part of the latter and boiled in a water 
1>ath to any consistency desired makes a good cement. 

Waterproof Compotmds for Textile Fabrics4 Textile fabrics 
can be made waterproof by succcrrive impregnations with a solution 
of soap and a solution of ahmi. Or, by successive impregnations 
with a solution of alumina sulphate (made by dissolving in ten times 
its weight of water), and a soap solution composed of 1 ounce light- 
colored rosin, 1 ounce of crystallized soda, boiled together in 10 
ounces of water until dissolved. Also by impregnation, first with a 
solution of ammoniacal cupric sulphate of 10 deg. Baum6 at 77 deg. 
Fahr. (25 deg. Cent.) then, with a solution of caustic soda of 20 
d^. Baum^. Increased impermeability will be obtained by using 
sulphate alumina in place of caustic soda. To waterproof one side 
of cloth, it must be imbued on the wrong side with a solution of 
isinglass, alum, and soap in equal parts each dissolved separately, 
and made into a solution with sufficient water. Another method is 
to impregnate the fabric with hot, molten paraffin. 

Sheets of canvas or tarpaulins may be made waterpfbof by paint- 
ing the surfaces with or dipping them in a mixture of coal tar, 
gasoline and a good Japan drier in the proportion of 5 : 1 : 1. 

• " The Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred Industries," by Livache 
and Mcintosh, Vol. 3, p. 376. 

t A form of resin secreted by shrubby trees cultivated on the island of Chios 
in the Greek Archipelago. 

I " Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas," 1915, Munn & Co., Inc. 
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Waterproof Compound for Drawing and Tracing Sheets.* 
Drawing and tracing sheets can be made waterproof, so that they 
may be used in wet places, as in mines, for instance, by the applica- 
tion, to one or both sides, of a preparation composed of rubber and 
benzol. The preparation is made by dissolving a quantity of pure 
rubber in benzol and thinning down with more benzol to any desired 
consistency. The rubber first swells enormously and in about 
twenty-four hours is ready for use. For use as a waterproof adhe- 
sive the solution should be fairly stiff. Only the piu^ gum rubber 
is satisfactory for this piupose. 

♦ Engineering News-Record, Vol. 81, No. 13, September 26, 1918, p. 597. 



CHAPTER X 



WATERPROOFING APPLIED 



WATEnpsooFiNG applied forms an important part of waterproof- 
ing engineering and also a ver>- interesting one. It describes accom- 
plishment in the fielff. Chemical analyses and physical tests of 
waterproofing materials are important but they are, aft«r all, mostly 
accelerated tests. Service is the real " acid test " for all waterproof- 
ing materials and their application. The best criterion of the rela- 
tive merits of the various materials and systems of waterproofing 
discussed in previous chapters is their efficacy and endurance in 
service. Many secret and patented compounds and various types 
of waterproofing cannot be fairly judged in any other way than by 
their past perforraences. In fact, certain grades of asphalt have won 
favor and preferance for waterproofing purposes by no other means 
than pa«t service. Coal-tar pitch is extensively used for water- 
proofing underground structures for the same reason. On the other 
hand, many integral and surface-coating compounds proved their 
unworth in this manner though apparently successful in the labora- 
tor>'. The grouting process of waterproofing is advancing rapidly 
now only because of its efficiency as proved in service. 

In this chapter will be found practical instances of each of the 
six systems of waterproofing previously discussed ; also the standard 
and special materials used, the methods of application and where 
possible the degree of success obtained. 



y 



Examples of Surface Coating Applkationb 

Water Storage Works, U. S. Reclamatioii Service. The storage 
works and tunnel connected with the Strawberry Valley Project * 
in the U. S. Reclamation Service are located in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains at an elevation of 7500 feet, sui rounded by mountains, some of 
which reach an elevation {>f 10,000 feet above sea level. There is a 
wide variation in temperature in this vicinity during the entire 
• Enginening News, Vol. 73, No. 15, April, 1915. 
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year, and the climate is very severe during the winter months, the 
lowest temperature on record being 50 deg. Fahr. below zero. The 
snowfall ranges from 10 feet in low years to 24 feet in high years. 
On account of these conditions of extreme cold, with alternate thaw- 
ing and freezing, the action of water and frost on concrete that is 
not impervious is very marked. It was therefore decided to treat 
the concrete with some sort of preventive against absorption of water 
by the surfaces exposed. 

A study was made of the various waterproofing processes in com- 
mon practice. Because the structures had been completed, and in 
view of the extraordinary conditions, it was decided to treat the verti- 
cal surfaces with alum and soap solutions (Sylvester process) and the 
horizontal ones with paraffin. 

The alum solution was made by dissolving 2 ounces of alum in 
1 gallon of hot water. The soap solution was composed of | pound 
of castile soap dissolved in 1 gallon of hot water. The parafl5n 
was boiled to rid it of any water content, as the presence of water 
rendered it hard to apply. Ordinary' conmiercial products were 
used. 

The surface to be treated with paraffin was first entirely freed from 
all moisture, loose concrete, dirt and other foreign substances. The 
paraffin was then heated and applied to the surface of the concrete 
with a paint brush and was forced into the pores by flashing the 
flame of a blow torch over the surface. 

In the application of the alum and soap (which produces an in- 
soluble aluminum stearate in the pores and on the surface of the 
concrete), the surface of the concrete was first prepared in the same 
manner as for the paraffin treatment. The alum solution was 
then applied at a temperature of 100 dog. Fahr. with a moderately 
stiff brush, and was then worked in with a stiff horse-brush. While 
the surface was still moist from this treatment the hot soap solution 
was applied in the same manner. One treatment with each solution 
in the manner described above constituted a coal. If other coats 
were deemed necessary, they were applied in a manner similar to the 
first coat, after the preceding coat had been allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours or more. The work of application was carried on by two 
men, one applying the solution and the other following and working 
it in as described above. 

No actual tests were made to determine the imperviousness of 
the concrete after treiitment, but the structures that were repaired 
and treated have gone through two severe winters and no further 
disintegration of the concrete on any part thereof has occurred. 
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Gate Houses of Croton Reservoir.* In the New York City 
Proton Reservoir the face walls of the back bays of gate houses were 
built of hard-burnt brick laid in cement mortar. A space between 
the walls 4 feet wide was filled with concrete. The brick walls were 
12 inches thick and 40 feet high and impounded water under a 
bead of 36 feet. When the reservoir was first filled and water let 
nto the gate houses, it filtered through the walls to a considerable 
unount. 

The Sylvester process for repelling moisture from external walls 
wss used to waterproof the walls, of these gate houses. This con- 
Qsted of two washes or solutions for covering the surface of brick 
pvalls, one composed of castile soap and water and one of alum and 
wrater. The proportions were f pound of soap to 1 gallon of water; 
lod i pound of alum to 4 gallons of water, both substances being 
)erfectly dissolved in the water before being used. 

The first, or soap wash was applied, at boiling heat, with a flat 
rush, taking care not to form a froth on the brick work. This 
^ash remained twenty-four hours so as to become dry and hard 
efore the second or alum wash was applied ; which was done in the 
ime manner as the first. The temperature of this wash when 
pplied was between 60 and 70 deg. Fahr. At least twenty-four 
ours elapsed before a second coat of the soap wash was put on. 
'hese coats were repeated alternately until the walls were made im- 
ervious to water. Four coatings rendered the brick wall imperme- 
ble under a pressure of 40-foot head. The cost was about ten cents 
er square foot for four coats. 

Retaining Walls, Rock Island Railroad. The retaining walls 
nd abutments on the Chicago track elevation work of the Rock 
sland Railroad Lines are waterproofed with a coal-tar pitch com- 
osition applied to the back of the walls. The expansion joints of 
hese walls were waterproofed by placing a strip of burlap and felt 
ver each joint and mopped with the same composition. Later 
bservations showed these coatings to be satisfactory. 

Beaver Park Dam.t The Beaver Park Dam in Colorado is a 
fiasonry structure of the rock-fill type. It was made watertight 
>y the application of reinforced concrete facing to its upstream 
ace, as indicated in Fig. 116. This concrete face was placed with 
10 rods or ties to secure it to the rubble face of the dam, as the 
nterstices in the rubble face were depended upon to give sufficient 

* Abstract of Paper read before the American Society of Civil Engineers by 
dr. Wm. L. Deardon. May 4, 1870. 
t Engineering News, Vol. 73, April 8, 1915. 
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bond between the concrete and the hand-laid wall. The concrete 
is reinforced horizontally and vertically with wire fabric of diamond 
mesh, the main wires being No. 4 gauge, spaced 5 inches apart. No 
expansion joints were provided, and although the concret<? face has 
been exposed to severe temperature conditions, few or no tempCTS- 
ture cracks have occurred. 

The concrete in the lower portion of the wall forming the wawr 
face and in the gate tower was of 1:2:4 mixture, the aggregale 
consisting of crushed trachite. while the upper portion of the wall 
and tower was maile of a mixture consisting of practically equal parte 
of sand and gravel. Up to a point about 20 feet below the crest, 
a calcium-oleate waterproofing conii>ound was a<lded to the watM 
used to gauge the mixture. The specifications provided that one part 



I 




Fio. 116. — Sections through Beaver Park Dam Showing Waterproof 

of the compound was to be added to an equal amount of mitt 
and thoroughly dissolved, after which eleven more parts of water 
were to be added, and this solution used in mixing the concrete for 
all 24-inch walls and a somewhat weaker solution for thinner walls. 
The results obtained by using this compound seemed so misati»- 
factory to the engineer, that its use was ordered discontinued, and 
extra cement was added to the concrete at the same cost, which gave 
much better results. 

Queensboro (Steinway) Turaiel. The Quccnsboro tunnel in 
New York Cily (formerly known as the Steinway tunnel), is about 
80 feet below ground-water level in wat*'r-bearing rock. In iW 
reconstruction the stations were enlarged and waterproofed. It was 
proposed to waterproof one very large station by the membrane 
syst«m, and two remaining small ones by the suj-f ace-mortar-coating 
system. The membrane was to consist of six plies of treated fabric 
laid in coal-tar pitch and applied over the arch as shown in Fig. 11"- 
For lack of head room and on account of the great expense invi 
in securing this head room the membrane was not installec 
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stead, a waterproofed surface mortar-coat was applied. In 1916 
the two small stations and a portion of the very large station wei-c 
treated with a 1-inch mortar coat, waterproofed with a proprietary 
liquid compound composed of a mixture of calcium chloride and a 



Proposnl fl pEf watvr-j 




Fio 1 17 — Typical Half-section through ytation 

carbohydrate and applied with a trowel on the in»ide of the arch and 
sides. This surface mortar coat contained about 7 per cent of the 
waterproofing liquid (added to the ^auginn water) was easy to apply 
but troublesome after application, required repairing, and even then 
tt did not remain entirely impervious thereafter. In 1917 the remain- 
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itig anti major portion of the large station was waterproofed by the 
application of a similar mortar coat f inch thick, made of a 1:2 
mixture containing an alum-soap paste compound mixed in the pro- 
portion of one part paste to fifteen parts of gauging water. Afl a 
result uf thiK work the leakage was markedly re<luced. Some blast- 
ing in the virinity mny have contributed to the difficulty of making 
tiii'sp waterproofed mortar coats entirely impervious. 

Hashrille Water Works Reservoir. In repairing and water- 
proofing the Nashville Water Works Renervoir " precaution waa 
taken against cracks opening at the junction of the new masonry 
with the old, by using a flexible U-shaped, heavy, sheet-lead stop 
joint. This was inserted by cutting a dove-tail groove in the con- 
crete core from bottom to top of the ends of the old wall, and by 
anchorinii! one end of the lead joint therein with rich concrete in 
advance of the new masonry, but leaving the other end free. The 
fold in the joint was protected with tar felt to assure free movement, 
and the new masonry was built around the free end thereof. This 
contrivance was simple, effective, of very little trouble, and inex- 
pensive. Sec Fig. 118. For waterproofing the interior face of the 
walls, the cement gun was used ami the work proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner: The walls were first thoroughly cleaned of all 
scale and foreign matter by means of pneumatic-hammer chisels 
so as to afford sound stone faces for the moilar. By the same 
means the old mortar joints were gouged out to depths varying from 
1 to 3 inches for the cement-gun mortar. The walb were then 
ra:-. 1-blasted and sprayed immediately in advance of the cement- 
gun, resulting in clean, sound, stone faces and mortar joints. 

The cement'-gun mortar, composed of one volume of Portland 
cement to three volumes of clean sand, followed right behind the sand 
blasting and spraying before the walls could dry. The whole 
interior of the walls, including the new masonry, was thus coated 
and made watertight. 

Before laying the asphalt- treated felt membrane used to water- 
proof the floor, the old concrete floor was carefully cleaned and 
flushed off with a powerful stream, and all loose scale removed. All 
rough places and sharp depressions were then filled and brought to a 
smooth plane with rich cement mortar. After thoroughly drying, 
the Hoor was well painted with a priming coat of asphalt dissolved 
in naphtha. This was followed with a very heavy coat of asphalt 
heated to a temperature of about 325 deg. Fahr. The asphalt- 
treated felt followed clasely behuid this mop coat, in alternate lay( 
• Engineering News. Vol. 73, May 6, 1915, 
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of felt and heavy mop coats^ Each layer of felt was carefully rolled 
down before the succeeding coat and next layer of felt were applied, 
eare beug taken to squeeze out all the air bubbles. The felt over- 




Fia. 118.— Showing Waterproofing Details of Nashville Reservoir Wall and 
Floor. 

lapped and broke joints 3 inches on longitudinal edges and 10 or 
12 inches on ends. Five layers of the felt were employed, ending 
with a heavy mop coat all over the top. 
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The reservoir, repaired aa above dei?cribed, was for all practical 
purposes watertight for over two years. In May, 1916, it was 
emptie<l during the warm weather for cleaning. During the process 
of cleaning and removing the mud out of the basin, the cement-gun 
mortar was exposed to the sun's rays, and badly checked and cracked. 
These defects were corrected by cutting the mortar out of ell visible 
checks and cracks to the original ma-sonrj'. These cut-out cracks 
were then filled with cement gun-mortar. A water curtain was 
then provideil to sprotect the walls from the effect of the sun's rays. 
This waa accomplished by means of a perforated pipe hid around 
the -inner edge of the lop of the wail, from which the water trickled 
down and sprr:id o\-c!' ihc nicrtar lining. By these means, the baiyn 
was again niinle wjittTtiglit. 

The Hudson-Manhattan Tunnels.* Wherever work was executwl 
by open-cut methods on the Hudson-Manhattan Tunnels, between 
New York and New Jersey, the structure was waterproofed witli 
treatetl fabric and coal-tar pitch applied in the usual manner, making 
a complete envelope aroimd it. As the greatest part of this work, 
however, was executed by tunnel raethotls thia manner of waterproof- 
ing was not feasible except in small portions of the work. The 
method adopted, therefore, was invariably to grout with Portland 
cement in the rear of the cast-iron ring lining or concrete lining, and 
in the majority of cases this application answei'ed the purpose of 
making the tunnels perfectly watertight, tlwing to the inipervious- 
ness of neat cement this was the only waterproofing adopted 
on the coffer-dam walls of the Church Street terminal and 
approaches. 

In the iron-lined sections of the tunnel all joints of the plate 
segments were made watertight by gronimetting the bolts with flax 
and red lead under the Iwlt washers, and calking the spaces between 
the joints of the plate lining with a thi-ead of lejiil wool, followed up 
and supported with rust-joint cement. Throughout the concrete 
work, waterproofing was done by plastering the internal and exposed 
surface with one of the usual types of waterproofing compounds 
mixed with neat Portland eement and applied with a trowe!, this 
method answering admirably in a majority of cases. At the same 
time, in persistent leaks, it wrs found necessary to cut right back 
into the concrete and expose the voids and then reconstruct such 
portion of concrete with a rich mixtuie of cement. As a general 
rule, for waterproofing of concrete work a rich mixture of cement in 

' " Subways and Tunnels of New York," by G. H, Gilbert, Lucius 1. Wirt 
nmn and W, L. Saunders. 
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the concrete with thorough and efficient ramming iinswered the 
purpose and constituted the only waterproofing used. 

Reinforced Concrete Standpipe. At Attleboro, Mass., a large 
reinforced concroic st;xndpip<'. 50 feet, in diameter, lOB feet hifi;h from 
the inside of the bottom to the top of the coniice, and with a capacity 
of 1,500,000 gallons, has been construetfid and is in the service of the 
waterworks of that city. The walls of the standpipe are 18 inches 
at. the liottom, and 8 inches at the top. A mixture of 1 part cement, 
2 parts sand, and 4 parts bR>ken stone, the stone varying from } inch 
to IJ inches, was used. The fonns were constructed, and the con- 
crete placed, in sections of 7 feet. When the walls of the tank had 
I)een completed, there was some leakage at the bottom with a head 
of water cf 100 feet. The inside walla were then thoroughly cleaned 
and picked and four coats of plaster appUed. The first coat con- 
tained 2 per cent of hydrated lime to 1 part of cement and 1 part 
of fiand; the remaining three coats were composed of 1 part sand to 
1 part cement. E^ch coat was fioated until a hard, dense surface 
was produced; then it was scratched to receive the succeeding coat. 

On filling the standpipe after the four coats of plaster had been 
applied, the standpipe was found to be not absolutely watertight. 
The water was drawn Out; four coata of a solution of castile soap 
and one of alum (Sylvester process) were applied alternately, 
and under a 100-foot head, only a few leaks then appeared. Prac- 
tically no leakage occurreil at the joints; but in several instances a 
mixture somewhat wetter than usual was used, with the result that 
the spading and ramming served to drive the stone to the bottom 
of the batch being placed, and, as a consequence, in these places, 
porous spots occurred. The joints were obtained by inserting 
beveled tonguing pieces, by thoroughly washing the joints and 
covering them with a layer of thin grout before placing additional 
concrete. 



Examples of Membrane Applications 



I 

IT East View Tunnel.* Tunnels are usually not waterproofed by the 
membrane system because of the difficulty of applying the membrane 
and making it adhere to the arch. Therefore the grouting process 
in generally used. The surface-coating system can also be used 
successfully, but the materials must be carefully chosen and applied. 
But it may be impossible to employ either of these systems with good 
results because of the presence of disintegrating agents in the soil 
" New York Board oS Wafer Supply Report. 191fi, p. 135. 
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or rock through which the tunnel passes. Under such condition 
tlie membrane system is best used, and a case in point is the 
following: A 1700-foot [jortion of the East View Tunnel of the New 
York CatskiU Aqueduct was built in rock containing iron pyrites 
from which the eompound, sulphuric anhydride (SO^) is dissolved by 
the ground water, forming sulphuric acid. This solution, percolating 
through the scams of the rock, attaciced the limestone aggregate of 
the concrete and also the cement sufficiently to cause disintegration 
in the concrete lining of the tunnel. It was therefore decided to 
waterproof this section by means of a 3-ply bituminous membrane. 
The method pursued in doing this work was as follows: To the 
face of the partly (lisint«graled lining was nailed, shingle fashion, No. 
28 gauge sheet iron. This acted as a shedding surface for the drip 
anil a dry-ply upon which the membrane was applied. The fabric, 
which was 3 feet wide was cut up into 6-foot lengths preparatory 
to applying same. Hot asphalt was mopped on the sheet iron o^-er 
an area e<jual to alxiut half the width of the 8-foot strips. Then a 
strip of fabric was applied {transversely to the center Une of the 
tunnel) and pressed into the binder. The other half of the strip 
was similarly applied. The second and third plies were laid up like- 
wise, the top ply receiving a final coating of asphalt on its entire 
surface. Within and against this membrane a brick wall, 1 foot 
thick, was built completely around the waterproofing, 

On the completion of this work the cracks and crevices in the 
eerai-disintegratfld concrete, and also the space between the sheet 
iron and the concrete lining, were grouted. For tliis purpose 3-inch 
pipes were attached to the sheet iron and waterproofed around the 
joint before the brick wall was built. The results obtained by this 
method of waterproofing the tunnel proved entirely satisfactory. 

The asphalt used on this work was a Mexican rchned asphalt 
with a penetration of .55 cm. at 77 deg. Fahr. The fabric was a 
saturated cotton drill. The asphalt was healetl in the timnel in a 
rectangular kettle whose source of heat was a battery of gasoline 
torch burners under it. The gas, contained in a tank under pressure, 
consisted of about one part gasoline to four parts kerosene. 

Long Island Railroad Subway. The Atlantic Avenue section 
of the Long Island Railroaft * in Bi-ooklyn, N. Y., is built of con- 
crete (see Fig. Hi);. The .>foot arches, forming the roof are sup- 
ported by transverse I-beams. This i-oof was waterproofed ia the 
following manner: After the concrete had thoroughly set and been 
well dried out by the sim, the upper surface was swabbed over with 
" " Modero Tunnel Practice," by D. McNeeiy Stauffer. 
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hot, medium-hard, coal-tar pitch such as will soft«n at a temperature 
of 60 deg. Fahr., and melt at a temperature of 100 deg, Fahr. as deter- 
mined by the cube-in-water method. The coal-tar pitch was put 
(m imtil it had a uniform thickness of not less than -^ inch. Imme- 
diately upon the first coat, and while it was still melted, was laid 
1-ply of felt, lapping at least 4 inches on all cross-joints, and at least 
12 inches upon all longitudinal joints. The felt was at once covered 
with a uniform thickness of the coal-tar pitch, and upon that waa laid 
a second ply of felt which was also covered by not less than ^ inch 
of coal-tar pitch. This membrane extended over the ends and down 




) Crew n etn 
FlO. 119. 



throDih Minhole. 1 Croaa-Kction bctwrao MunholM. 

of Atlantic Avenue Subway, Brooklyn, New York. 



the sides, as shown in the cross-section. After the waterprooBng 
had thoroughly hardened, a 1-inch layer of Portland cement mortar 
was laid uniformly over it with a trowel. This mortar coat was laid 
in 5-foot squares alternately for the purpose of providing for expan- 
sion and contraction. The work was accomplished without difficulty 
and with very good results. 

Manhattan-Bronx Rapid l^nmsit Subway. The first Rapid 
Transit Subway in New York City built and finished between 1900- 
1903, was waterproofed with a membrane composed of two to eight 
plies of felt, each mopped with hot asphalt, as laid. On several 
etDftU swtioss of the subway, the felt waterproofing was made more 
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effective by the application of one or two courses of hard-bumt 
brick laid in hot asphalt mastic. This was generally against tbe 
2-ply membrane. The membranous waterproofing on the exterior 
surfaces of the masonry shell made it unnecessary to provide an 
extensive system of drains or sump pits of any magnitude, for the 
collection and removal of water from the interior of the subway. 
A few leaks have developed, mainly due to enlarged cracks, whidi 
required extensive repairs; but in general the waterproofing is good 
after twelve years' service. 

The Dual Subway System, New York City.* Two types of wat&- 
proofing were used on the 48 miles of new two-, three-, and foiff- 
track subways, viz., the bituminous membrane and the brick-in- 
mastic envelope (the latter, described under examples of maitie 
applications), the former on the roof between stations and on ride 
walls at stations when above mean high or ground water; the latter 
both at and between stations on roof, side walls and floor when hfkm 
mean high or ground water. See Table XXI for details. 

The fabric used for the membrane was 7^ and 8 ounces open- 
mesh, jute burlap saturated and coated with bitumen. 

The application of the membrane to the roof is t3rpical 6[ its 
general use on the entire structure. The concrete roof was swept 
clean and all surface projections chipped away. The smooth sur- 
face, if dry, was then carefully mopped with coal-tar pitch, using 
ordinaiy wash mops for this purpose. The treated fabric was care- 
fully unrolled on the mopped surface (see Fig. 120) stretched across 
the entire width of the subway, where possible, overlapping I5 feet 
on either side. As it was unrolled it was pressed into the still hot 
coal-tar pitch and its surface mopped. A bond with the first coat 
of binder on the concrete surface was thus made through the open- 
mesh of the fabric. A second ply of fabric was then applied so 
that it broke joint either at the middle or at the one-third point of the 
width of the fabric. The surface of this layer was similarly mopped. 
A third strip of fabric was applied, breaking joint over the secomi 
and carefully pressed into the still hot binder. This process con- 
tinued until the required number of plies were laid. The surface of 
the top ply then received a final coating of binder, leaving it smooth. 
The waterproofing membrane that was thus formed was allowed to 
cool after which a 4-inch protective coat of concrete was placed 
thereon extending over the entire width of the subway. 

* Public Service Record, published by the Public Service Commission for 
the State of New York, First District, November, 1915. P. L Turner, Chief 
Engiueer. 
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At the time of it^ application the pitch had a temperature of 
325 deg. Fahr. in warm weather and 375 deg, Fahr. in cold weather. 
\o waterproofing was done during an air temperature below 
:{4 (ieg. Fahr. 

,\ few leaks developed during construction, but almost without 
exception proved to be due to careless workmanship, such as tares 
or punctures or foot-square holes accidently left unwaterproofed 
on the removal of struts and shores. 




Fig. 120, 



\i\ti. Treated Fabric on Roof of Subway. 

■h-carrj'iliR Pails, imd M<i|i,) 



I' Bergen Hill Tunnels, Pennsylvania Railroad.* In waterprocfing 
ttie Bergen Hill tunnels of the Pennsylvania. Railroad System, 
three general types of construction for the arch were decided on, 
ie shown in Fig. 121. The first, as shown at A , was to be uaetl where 
the tunnel was quite dry. Id this type the sand wall was omitted 
entirely and the concrete and rock packing were built up together, 
the rock packing impinging to a certain extent on the concrete and the 
concrete squeezing somewhat into iIil' rock packing. The section 
shown at B was used where the tunnels were damp or where there 
were slight droppers, not forming a continuous stream. The back 
lagging of 1-inch boards, which was left in place provided a practically 
amooth outer surface on the concrete arch and allowed the concrete 
and rock packing to be built almost simultaneously. It was con- 
^M * TrODSttctions of the .iicierican Society ot Civil EiiRineera, Vol- 68, p. 142. 
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sidered that the free drainage through the rock p&cldng, the surfaoe 
of the boards and the smooth outer surface of the concrete in ti» 
arch would allow the comparatively small quantity of water in these 
parts of the tunnel to find its way to the sides, thence to the ditches 
at the bottom, rather than percolate through the concrete. This 
proved to be very generally the case, as is shown by the dry coodJtioD 
of the tunnel aa built. The back lagging was used over the ardl, 




diacnUDtutialiir 

Fig. 121. — Vajious Types of Arch Waterproofing Used on Bergen Hill Tutmela. 



both where the sand wall was built and where it was omitted, as weJI 
as being placed over the waterproofing of the arch as an armor 
course where waterproofing was required. Where the sand walls 
were built and waterproofed, and where the waterproofing was not 
carried over the arch, the waterproofing was turned in at the lop, 
as shown at C. 

The third method provided for waterproofing the whole of the 
arch. This was the same as B except for the addition of the water- 
proofing inside the back lagging. In placing this waterproofing, 
the felt was cut in strips about 11 feet long (about 1 foot longer than 
the length of a section of nrch) and six thicknesses were cemented 
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together with hot coal-tar pitch. These mats were thrai laid, shingle- 
fashion, as shown at D. up the sides of the arch until a space about 
5 feet wide remaineii at the crown ; shorter mats were then brought 
out over this, laying them perpendicular to the axis of the tunnel. 
Care was taken in making all laps, irrespective of the direction in 
which the arch was built, so that they would lay with the grade, 
that is, Bo that the water would tend to flow over the edges of the 
laps rather than against them. 

The method of waterproofing that part of the timbered section 
which was very wet is shown at F. A lagging of 1-inch boards 
was nailed up the sidis ).nd to the sofHt of the segmental timbering, 
all the spaces outside of this lagging being carefully filled with rock 
packing. Before starting any concrete work a single thickness of 
waterproofing felt was nailed to the inner side of the lagging, which 
not only served to protect the finished surfaces of the concrete 
from the water which fell copiously from the roof, but also provided 
a comparatively dry surface to which the regular 6-ply waterproofing 
could be cemented with pitch and held in position while the concrete 
was placed against it 

Boston Tunnels.' A section of the Boston, Mass., subway con- 
sists of two tuiinels underneath the Fort Point Channel. These tun- 
nels are built with an outer shell 9 inches thick made of Southern 
long-leaf pine-wood segments and an inside concrete shell 2 feet thick 
(minimum) with steel reinforcement. These tunnels are water- 
proofed by the application of a bituminous membrane to the interior 
of the wooden shell before placing the interior concrete Uning (see 
Fig. 122). This membrane consists of layers of treated cotton fabric 
mopped with hot asphalt. Two layers are put on the invert and three 
on the sides and arch. In applying the waterproofing to the sides 
and arch, the first layer of cloth was mopped on one side with asphalt 
and then nailed to the wooden lining with roofing nulls, the mopped 
side being against the wood. The second and third layers were 
then stuck on with successive moppings of hot asphalt. The result 
afte.' three years' service is entirely satisfactory. 

Waterproofing Railroad Viaducts. The following unique method 
of waterproofing the Martina' Creek and Tunkhannock Viaducts 
on the new line which the Lackawanna liailroad has recently built 
west of Scranton. Penna., is descril^ed as follows by Mr. G. J. Ray, 
Chief Engineer.t "The structures referred to were treated alike, 
the same waterproofing materials being used in each case. The 
• Engineering Record, August 21. 1915, 
t Engiiiwrinii News, Vol. 75. March 2, 1916. 
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floor system over each main arch is divided into three parts by four 
transverse expansion joints — two adjacent to each pier and one at 
each of the quarter points of the span. The floor is drained by 
downspouts through all spandrel walls, excepting those at tin 
two intermediate expansion joints, and the drainage is discharged 
into the openings l>etween the two ribs of the main arch. The 
drainage is prevented from flowing over the expansion joints by 
dikes built across the floor (enlarged details are shown in Fig. 123). 
" The waterproofing proper was done by usliig three plies of 
saturat«d cotton fabric laid in hot asphalt. The cOQCrete was fint 




Fio. 122. — Watcr[>roofinK is Placed against Wooden Uning and Outsid* <^ 
Ciinprete on Shidd-drivuii Taiinel, liosUin, Mass. 



mopped with the hot asphalt. The three layers of cloth were then 
laid in the usual manner, each layer lieing mopped before the applica- 
tion of the succeeding layer. This waterproofing was carrieii up 
the sides of the parapet wall to the top of the ties and directly acros 
all expansion joints, so that the waterproofing was in reality continu- 
ous from one end of the bridge to the other. At the expansion joint! 
one additional layer of the saturated fabric was laid across and 
fokled in the expansion joint beneath a copper flashing, similarly 
laid, over which the three layere of waterproofing were placed. -^ 
fold was provided in the waterproofinE at the joints to pro^iiif 
for expansion and the entire joint filled with the hot asphalt. 
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" Afl a protection to the waterproofing, asphalt-mastic mixed with 
washed torpedo gravel, was applied hot in two }-inch layers over the 
enUre area of the waterproofing. In order to avoid injury to the 
waterproofing by the hot mastic, 1 ply of asbestos felt was first laid 




Fio. 123. — Dike Form of Expansion Joint, and Details of Waterproofii^ oi 
Martin's Creek Viaduct. 



over the entire area of the membrane. An opening was left in the 
mastic directly over the center of each expansion joint and filled with 
the hot asphalt. The asphalt-mastic was used for protection in prefer- 
ence to-brick or concrete, since our experience elsewhere with this 
mastic, under ballast, indicates that it does not crack and in reality 
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forms a secondary waterproofing surface on which the drainage 
readily passes to the downspouts." 

Terrace, United States Capitol. The pavement over the t«rrace 
chambers of the Uniled States Capitol at Washington, D. C, has 
been made watertight by the membrane system after many failures 
by other systems.* 

Many methods of waterproofing have been tried on this great 
expanse (about 200,000 square feet) of walk, to wit: felt and coal- 
tar pitch, asphalt and burlap, sheet asphalt, etc. In 1906 a sheet- 
lead pan was placed under one section. The sheet lead was bedded 
in cement mortar on the base slab and was covered with a 3-inch 
reinforced concrete slab and a 1-inch wearing surface. But even 
this construction was of no avail, partly because of the extrame 
expansion movement, partly because of unskilled burning of the sheet 
joints and partlj' because of the inherent difficulties of tlashing 
around the vault light frames. The sheet lead on being uncovered 
was found to be considerably pitl«d. 

The expansion and contraction movements of the terrace struc- 
ture are excessive, owing to wide variations in temperature and 
extreme exposure. Insufficient provision was made for inevitable 
expansion movement, and to this ilefect can Ise finally traced the 
repeated failures to keep tlie terrace chamliers watertight. Final 
success was largely due to recognizing expansion difficulties and pro- 
viding for such movement by watertight, sealed expansion joints. 

Specifications were issued for this work in 1914. The notable 
fciitures of these specifications consisted (1) in securing a bituminous 
compound having maximum adhesiveness and cohesion, (2) in using 
small (1 square yard) freshly saturated cotton fabric sheets, with 
wide laps, moppetl into place and covered with protective masonry, 
(3) in the free use of special expansion and fiashing joints. 

The material over the terraces was removed down to the con- 
crete slab over the floor arches which disclosed numerous fractures 
in the ba.'w slab. Each crack, treated as an expansion joint, was 
cleaned out, heated with a gasoline torch, partly filled with a special 
asphalt compound and tooled with a hot iron as shown in Fig. 124. 
The slab was also cut for expansion jointii, as shown in Fig. 125, 

After the expansion joints were filled, the pavements wer^=^ 
brought up to subgrade by a filling of 1 : 3 : 6 concrete. Upon th^ 
leveled subgrade was laid single sheets of impregnated cotton drill . 
The sheets were 1 yard square and were laid with 2-inch laps. A smal/ 
area of subgrade was cleaned and mopjied with hot compotmd i!|^^ 
* EngineerinK News, Vol. 76, No, 14. October S, 1910- ^^^| 
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previous to Usring each sheet. The laps were made tight by foUi 
ing with a hot gmoothing iron. Upon the membrane thus made ther^ 
was laid, as armor for the wateqiroofinR and as a wearing surface, 
B granolithic pavement (1:1:2 mixture with J to j inch washed 
bluestone chips), marked off in squares. These squares were sepa- 
rated by expansion joints continuous with the expansion joints in 
the subbase, as shown in Fig. 125, also along the balustrades, vault 
lights, and at every point where flashing would ordinarily have been 
employed. 

In waterproofing the expansion joints, the cut in the bottom 
waa heated, painted and partly filled with the asphaltic compound. 
Then the membrane was brought down into the opening and the joint 
pointed with mortar. The joint was covered with a patch strip 
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Flo, 124.— Slab Cracka Made into ExpanBi.m Joi 

Capitol Terraces, M'luihinKt/in, D. C. 



(see detail A' on Fig. 125). completing the lower half. When the 
granolithic paving was laid, wood strips, tapered | to J inch, were 
inserted as joint forms. When the concrete had set, the wood was 
pulled out, the opening heated and partly filled with the compound. 
The remaining space was pointed with mortar. In this way a covered 
and sealed reservoir was created at each expansion joint. As the 
structure contracts and expands, the mortiir plug is drawn down o 
forced out. the seal being preserved. After one summer's use t 
joints were found all closed nearly tight, demonstrating that by u 
of a thin plastic membrane underlying the wearing surface the latM 
could be kept from spalling or cracking. 

Manhattan and Brooklyn Railroad Viaducts. In building r 
road viaducts through city streets, where space is usually ver 
valuable and scarce, and economy of operation the governing facta 
in the type of structure required, it has become the practice to c 
struct the stations underneath the track level, instead of projectia 
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them into the side street* on a ievei with the tracks. This 
practice necessitates the porUon of track floor or road bed direct!; 
over the station mezzanine to be perfectly watertight. To best 
accomplish this the steel work at these locations of ibe elevated 
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li^o. 126. — Method of Waterproofing Concrete Decks on Through Spans, Used 
by the Kew York Municipal Railway Corporation. 

Structure should be designed free of liaya and iinneceasarj- connections, 
and should also be encased in concrete. This concrete, forming the 
roadbed, may be constructed in sections ns shown in Fig. 128, 
which is not advisable, or in monolithic form aa shown in Figs. 128 
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and 127. A design very successful in this reepect is used by the 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
eeveral of its elevated lines (see Fig. 126). 

Waterproofing on the conrrcic roadbeds over the mezzanine floors 
of these stations ccjnsists of a 2-ply membrane composed of treated 
cotton fabric and asphalt binder, applied over the concrete and lapped 
on to the steel girders. Sometimes the ends of the membrane were 




Fio. 127.— Section of Oirdrr of Railroad Viaduct ^howuiR Membrane Water- 
proofing, Protechie f oni rclp and Dnp Channel. 

put into V-joints between the concrete and steel webs; these joints 
were then filled with an adhesive, elastic, bituminous compound. 
Over this membrane was placed a minnnum of 4 inches of protective 
concrete. This concrete is brought up the sides of the girders to the 
top flange in monohthic form. This trough-type construction of 
track floors has proved very succefsful. A design even more effieient 
than the above one, from the waterproofing standpoint, is shown 
in Fig. 127, In this design a dripping surface is provided by the 
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substitution of a steel channel for one of the cover plates of the steel 
girder. Fig. 128 shows the design of a steel and concrete roadbed 
on a few railroad viaducts in New York City. The waterproofing 
details, one of which is shown in Fig. 129, were not entirely 
adequate. 

In connection with the design and construction of watertight steel 
and concrete road beds of railroad viaducts it is proper to point out 
to the engineer whose duty it is to design the waterproofing for such 
locations that he would do well to carefully study the details connected 
therewith. He knows, for instance, that the structure is subject to 
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FiQ. 128. — Typical Construction of Mezzanine Roof on Elevated Railroad 
Structures in New York City, Showing Location and Protection of Mem- 
brane Waterproofing. 



severe vibration; he should know, also, that a comparatively thin 
layer of concrete or mortar is almost useless for the protection of 
waterproofing under such conditions. He probably knows that only 
the membrane or perhaps the surface-coating types of waterproofing 
are serviceable for such a structure, but he should know also that 
joints between steel and concrete can remain watertight only so long 
as the joint filler remains plastic, though even this is doubtful, in view 
of the difficulties experienced in the design lastly referred to. 

Still another feature peculiar to such structures, as shown in Fig. 
128, would be revealed by a careful study of details and that is, that 
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openings^ large and smally crevices and pockets in the joints and 
connections of the steel members which cannot be filled or covered 
with the bed concrete, require calking. Or else the waterproofing 
must be carried up the sides of the steel work, suitably protected 
and high enough to effectually prevent the percolation of water 
through the joints and connections. Unless either of these thingis is 
done no amount or quality of waterproofing of the roadbed proper 
will make the structure watertight. 

The following is a case in point that has been brou^t to the 
attention of the author and well illustrates the need for carrful 
study of waterproofing details. Fig. 128 is a cross-section through a 
steel viaduct where a mezzanine floor, roadbed, and elevated plat- 
form are shown. 

The purpose of the concrete roadbed is to form a solid roof 
protection for the structure underneath,, and the concrete of the ele- 
vated platform serves a like purpose. Now, it is rightly assumed by 
the engineer that the concrete may crack in the course of time and 
allow water to seep through to the mezzanine floor below. To 
obviate this danger he specifies a 3-ply membrane to be laid on the 
concrete, and covered with a 4-inch protective coat of concrete. 
Realizing that the protective concrete caimot make a watertight 
joint with the webs of the girders or beams, the concrete covering 
is designed so as to leave a V-shaped joint between it and the steel, 
as shown in Fig. 129. 

Even when a good elastic compound is used as a filler, the mate- 
rial cannot last for more than a few years and retain the properties 
requisite for waterproofing under this condition. Hence, sole reliance 
upon such a material to always effectively seal the joint, is unwar- 
ranted. Still more so is the use of a high melting-point bitumen, such 
as a hard coal-tar pitch or asphalt, because they become extremely 
brittle materials at temperatures but little below the ordinary. Al- 
most the first train that would cross the viaduct during cold weather 
would cause the pitch in the V-joints to crack and break away from 
one of the two surfaces, after which it would be useless as a means 
of preventing water from seeping through the joint or getting around 
and under the membrane. It is a fact that plastic joint fillers have 
actually failed in this regard; that is, the joints between the steel 
and the filler opened and nullified the value of the rest of the water- 
proofing. It is equally a fact that this result is inevitable, because 
of the varying rates of vibration between the structural materials 
when a train passes over the structure due to the relatively different 
inertia of the steel and the concrete. 
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An arrangement that would prove more efficient, though somewhat 
costlier, iB shown at A in Fiit, 130. In this form of construction, the 
effective waterproofing of the structure, or rather, the making of 
watertight joints is practically independent of the joint filler. This 
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FLANGE ANGLt V JOINTS 




Fig. 130.— Improved Types of V-jointa for Elevated Slrurturea. 
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form of construction may also be modified so-as to have the angle ii <* 

act aa a flasliing instead of a joint, as shown at B in Fig, 130. i 

strip of thin sheet lead between the angle and web is recommend * t^ 
An arrangement, whereby the angle iron is eliminated and a cop^p^ 
flashing substituted, is shown at C, Fig. 130. This deaiim is m. *'"'" 
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efficient than the above two, because if the joint filler should fail to 
act, it would stili be almost impossible for water to get around the 
Qashing and seep through the joint. This design, however, is coatlier 
and requires great care when applying and soldering together the 
sections of the flashing and in the selection of the metal. In design- 
ing the protective concrete, it is often necessary and always advis- 
able to reinforce it with some form of wire mesh of which the trans- 
verse ends should be left projecting somewhat into the joint filler. 
Fig. 131 shows a way to utilize the protective concrete so a^ to secure 
watertightnesa in the track floor. Other methods will undoubtedly 




Fio. 131 — \\ ntcrpniofiuB Dcta Ib itrouud T rmlw d 

blnuresBed V\ 1 ty of Protect ve Con r I over S 
Track Floor of Elevated Structure 



suf^eat themselves upon careful conKideration of the conditions at 
hand. The purpose of this digression is merely to call attention to 
the need of studying waterproofing details and carefully selecting 
the materials. 

Perhaps the citation of another glaring instance of an inefTcctual 
design and application of waterproofing will impress the architect, 
engineer and contractor with the serious consequences following a 
disregard of the need to study details and understand the selection 
of waterproofing materials. 

A very important station on one of the Brooklyn (New York) 
Elevated lines consists of a double-deck concrete structure built 
partly below ground surface. The ceiling alxtve the platfonn of 
the lower deck is raised and forms the train platform of the upper 
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deck. The track floors betiveen the platforms of the upper deck are 
waterproofed with a 6-pIy membrane made of treated jute fabric 
and coal-tar pitch having a melting-point of 120 deg. Fahr. by the 
cube-in-water method. This membrane terminates directly over 
the webs of the platform girders as shown at A, Fig. 132. These 
girders support concrete walla which, in turn, support the platform 
of the upper deck. The first summer after the station was com- 
pleted considerable quantities of the binder exuded through and all 
along the construction joints between this concrete and the top flange 
of these girders, 




Fio. 132.— Cmsa-Bection of Station Platfono and Truck Floor, Showing Scheme 
of Walerproofing Propiiseil and Used un u Suli-levcl Itailroad Structure 
in New York Cily. 



The resulting defacement of the structure and injury to the water- 
proofing was, however, not due to a poor grade of material nor bad 
workmanship in the application of the waterproofing, but was entirely 
<!ue to faulty design, as is evident from the figure, and the neglect 
to specify a binder of an asphaltic nature or a coal-tar pitch of at 
least 30 deg. Fahr. higher melting-point. That this precaution should 
have been taken follows from the fact that the station has a supeN 
structure which is exposed to the elements and hence the concrete 
may easily acquire a temperature above 100 deg. Fahr. in the sum- 
mer time 
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Another point worth mentioning is that the purpose of the water- • 
proofing membrane in this particular structure is such as hardly 
requires more than three plies, and the way this should have been 
applied is shown at B, in Fig. 132, which is self-explanatory. 

Waterproofing Reinforced Concrete Standpipes. In the design of 
reinforced concrete standpipes, engineers have hitherto met with 
little success in obtaining watertight tanks for several reasons: 

1. Because of insufficient attention to proper grading and 
proportioning of concrete aggregates. 

2. Imperfect design of expansion joints (see Fig. 45 for a suc- 
cessful tyj)e of expansion joint). 

3. Laxity in supervision and workmanship during construction. 

4. Insufficient attention to details. 

Nearly all standpipes are so conditioned during their use that the 
concrete, especially the lower portion of the standpij)e, is subjected 
to varying stresses consequent upon changing heads of water. During 
this action the stresses in the reinforcement likewise vary, hindering 
the silting up of minute cracks that may have formed and which after 
a freezing season may become dangerously large. 

Hence, it may be concluded that any structure subject to so 
many different kinds of stresses as is a concrete standpipe is best 
made waterproof by the application of a bituminous membrane of 
from two to four plies of fabric or cotton drill applied on the inside, 
and covered with a coat of mortar ^ to 1 inch thick. This method 
obviates the need of extraordinary precautions in grading and super- 
^^sion, and it will also be found that the cost is no greater and results 
more certain than when using either the integral or self-densified 
system of waterproofing. This method has been followed in several 
instances with success. 

Waterproofing Floor of Pneumatic Caisson. To aid the engineer 
in his judgment and to avoid delay in the execution of the waterproof- 
ing work in hand, he will do well to resort to some practical field 
tests for the determination of the working properties of a material 
or method not heretofore used or not used under extraordinary 
conditions. A case in point is the following: Specification require- 
ments for waterproofing the floor of a pneumatic caisson used in 
connection with the construction of two tunnels imder the East 
River connecting the William and Clark Streets subway between 
the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn (see Fig. Ill) called for a 
"soft pitch which will soften at 32 deg. Fahr. and melt at about 
60 deg. Fahr. so that it can be spread without heating." Its use was 
intended for waterproofing under compressed air where the fumes 
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of hot melted coal-tar pitch would be unbearable to the workmen and 
give rise to fire risks. But such a low melting-poiut coal-tar pilch 
is not a commonly used waterproofing material and must be made up 
specially, hence delay and increased cost may result. 

The compressed air chamber was under about 20 pounds pres- 
sure, and had an air temperature of about 75 deg. Fahr. After 
completion, the concrete floor and the waterproofing underneath 
would have a temperature about 20 deg. below this, with the result 
that the low melting-point pitch would exude from cracks or would 
tend to flow toward any hollow or other depression in the concrete 
and perhaps nullify the purpose of the waterproofing. To avoid 
this condition and still use coal-tar pitch, for pitch was the only 
material allowed under the specifications, a straight-run coal-tar 
pitch having a melting-point of about 120 deg. Fahr, by the cube- 
in-water method, was first tried; that is, it was heated to about 
325 deg. Fahr. or over, poured in small buckets and lowered into 
the caisson. But coal-tar pitch, when heated to a temperature 
of about 325 deg. Fahr. as was done in this instance, fumes offensively. 
A test, by the author, to determine the temperature at which fumes 
commence to be given off by the molten pitch showed that hardly 
any was given off until a temperature of about 225 deg. Fahr. was 
reached. Hence all that was required was not to heat the coal- 
tar pitch beyond this point and a regular, stock material could be 
used. After a single trial it was used in this manner very success- 
fully. However, in the case of another caisson under about 40 pounds 
pressure per square inch, the soft grade of pitch called for in the speci- 
fication was used (necessitated by the greater fire risk) and the work 
well accomplished. 

Waterproofing Steel Swimming Tank.* A swimming tank, 
30 by GO feet in plan, and from 4 feet to 8^ feet deep, situated between 
the 10th and 1 1 th floors of the I'nion League Club House in Chicago, 
was waterproofed by the application of a sheet^lead membrane and 
a felt membrane against the lead. Before appljTng the sheet-lead 
membrane the rivet heads on the inside of the girders forming tha 
sides of the tank were flattened to J inch. Over the entire area 
Ij inches of cement mortar was put on with a cement gun. L'pon 
this mortar coat the sheet lead, weighing 4 pounds per square foot 
(about !*( inch thick), was placed and tacked to wooden strips set 
m the mortar. All the joints were soldered. Then the felt membrane 
was applied, being bonded with coal-tar pitch, and covered with 4 
inches of cement mortar also put on with the cement gun. The eDto^ 
* Engineering Record, Vol. 75, No. 3, .Tanunry 20, 1917. p. 107. ^^H 
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inside was then lined with ceramic tile I inch thick, set in cement 
mortar. 

The above scheme, suggested by the contractor, and which 
proved very satisfactory, was substituted for the original specifica- 
tion calling for membrane waterproofing with calking and welding 
of joints to make the steel watertight. 

Examples of Mastic Applications 

Wateiprooflng Roadbed Over Mezzanine. Some of the track 
floors over the station mezzanines on an elevated railroad in Brooklyn, 
New York, consist of a framework of steel beams and girders with 
concrete slabs in the open spaces, forming a series of ba3rs (similar 
to Figs. 128 and 129). These bays are waterproofed with a mastic 
sheet approximately 2 inches in thickness placed directly on the 
concrete. Each bay is drained by a pipe to the adjacent one until 
the water reaches an end but central bay, from which it passes into 
a copper gutter. The drains are 3-inch wrought-iron pipes, 12 inches 
long, passing through the steel webs to which they are fastened by 
means of ferrules and made to adhere to the mastic. 

Before the mastic was applied to the concrete slabs, 2-inch strips 
of the steel webs were mopped at the required elevation with asphalt 
to secure a good bond between both. The mastic consisted of 
approximately 12 per cent asphalt, 14 per cent sand, 22 per cent 
grit, and 52 per cent limestone dust. 

Though the mastic was well made and applied, and was in good 
condition more than a year after appUcation, it gave very poor 
waterproofing results. This was directly traceable to the poor bond 
between the steel webs and the mastic, being broken by the severe 
vibration in the structure and especially the non-synchronous 
vibration between the concrete slabs and the steel framework. 

The Dual Subway of New York City. In waterproofing the new 
subways in New York City two systems were used. The membrane 
(described under examples of membrane applications) and the 
brick-in-mastic envelope (described below). The latter method was 
used in the manner, noted in detail, in Table XXI and illustrated in 
Fig. 132.4. 

The floor and side walls of the subway below ground or mean high 
water, when passing through earth, also the roof of stations, were 
waterproofed by the brick-in-mastic system. This consisted of 
one or two courses of ordinary building brick embedded in mastic. 
The mastic was composed of a minimum of one-third asphalt and 
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two-thirds sand and cement, (ir sand and limestone dust. It was 
mixed hot on the work in round-lmtlom iron kettles of oO- and 100- 
gallon capaoiUes (stn; Fig. 77) sit a temperature not exceeding 375 
deg. Fahr. 




BETWEEN STSTIONS 
FlC. 132.4, 

In applying the brick-in-maatii; to the floor of the subway, i 
surface of the concrete bed, which was generally from 4 to 6 inches 
thick, was covered with a single ply of waterproofing felt or fabric, 
and its surface completely mopped. This served as a (ir\' ply t 
which to place the brick-in-inastic envelope. 
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Two courses of brick-iD-mastio were applied to the floor arut,! 

I together had a minimuni depth of 5 inches. The thiclcness of the! 

various briok-coverinKs of mastic was not less than | of an incbfl 

(see Fig. 133). 

On side-wall i-onstruetion, the vertical surface uf the excavation i 
was first carefully faced with concrete. Forms were placed 8 inches 




Fin. 133.— Sliowiug .\pplii:iihim ,,f i'l 

and Method of Sliding Itnrk^ inl 

L Portion between the Two Posts.) 



r from this facing and the brick and mastic laid therein, as followa. 
A quantity of mastic was poured into the space and bricks laid in 
it on their largee>t bed and in a double row, leaving a minimum of 
J-inch joints around all faces. After cooling, the forms were removed 
md the tnain concrete wall of the subway was built against the mastic 
iwall. No teaks developed where the brick-in-mastic envelope waa 
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ExAUPLES or Integbal WATEBPROonKfl Applications 

Wateiproofing Reinforced Concrete Reservoir.* Id renovating 
a 1 ,000,000-gaUoD reinforced concrete reaer%'oir at New Ulm, Minn., 
watertight ncae wae secured in the structure by exercising special 
car« during construction to icrade the concrete aggn^atr. Fcbtilcti, 
var>'ing in size from { to 2j inches screened from a gravel bank, were 
uaed in the Soor and walk, as experimenle had shown that those 
pebbles toade a denser concrete than broken stone. To reduce tlie 
penneabittty of the concrete to a minimum, however, 20 pounds of 
hydraled lime was used to every barrel of cement. After the fonns 
were removed, the walls were brushed and cleaned with i<teet brushes, 
and two coeb< of 1 : 2 cement mortar, about j inch tliick, water- 
proofed by the addition of 10 per cent of finely powdered iron, were 
applied. TTie floor was treat«d with a slush coat of I : 2 mortar 
which after settinft received a brash eoatii^ of waterproofed mortar. 
.\fter water was let in ."iome leaking took place ami cracks developed 
which were finally remcdietl and the reservoir was rendered watertight. 

Concrete Tank at Duxbuiy, Hass. A reinforced concrete tank 
in Duxliurj-, Ma£s., t 40 feet inside diameter and 35 feet high was 
made watertight by using a rich concrete with an addition of hydrated 
lime. The bottom is a reinforced concrete slab built in two !2-inch 
layers, the lower one of 1:2:4 concrete and the upper one of 
1:1^:3 mixture with the addition of 5 per cent liydrated lune. 
The walls are of 1 : 1 : 2 concrete with 5 per cent of cement replaced 
with hydrated lime, and the dome ia of 1 : 2 : 4 concrete. In order 
to prevent water from passing through the joints made by each day's 
work, thin steel bands 4 inches in widih were insertetl so that one- 
half of the width was embedded in the old work and one-half in the 



Ekauple.s ok Self-dessifizd Conxkete Applications ^^ 

Reinforced Concrete Filter PUnt. In the construction of the 
filter plant at Lancaster, Pa., in 1905. a pure-water basin and several 
circular tanks were constructed of reinforced concrete. The pure- 
water basin is 100 feet wide by 200 feet long anti M feet deep, with 
buttresses spaced 12 feet 6 inches center to center. The wall.^ at 
the bottom are 15 inches thick, and 12 inches thick at the top. Four 
eircular tanks are 50 feet in diameter and 10 feet high, and eight 
B Record, December 17, 
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tanks are 10 feet in diameter and 10 feet high. The walls are 10 
inches thick at the bottom and 6 inches at the top, A wet mixture 
of 1 part cement, 3 parts sand, and 5 parte atone was used. No 
waterproofing material waa used in the construction of the tanks, and 
when tested, two of them were foimd to be watertight, the other two 
had a few leaks where wires, which had been used to hold the forma 
together, had pulled out when the forma were taken down. These 
holes were stopped up and no further trouble was experienced. In 
constructing the floor of the pure-water basin a thin layer of asphalt 
was used, but no waterproofing material was used in the walls, and 
both were found to Ije watertight. 

Reinforced Concrete Watertank. A reinforced concrete water- 
tank, 10 feet inside diameter and 43 feet high, de.signed and con- 
structed by W. B. Fuller at Little Falls, N. J., has some remarkable 
construction features. It is 15 inches thick at the Ixittom and 
10 inches thick at the top. The tank was built in eight hours, and 
is a perfect monolith, all concrete being dropped from the top, 
or 43 feet at the beginning of the work. The concrete was mixed 
very wet, the mixture being I part cement, 3 parts sand, and 7 parts 
broken atone. No pliistering or waterproofing of any kind was used, 
but the tank was found to be absolutely watertight. Tlie large 
aggregate was, however, scientifically graded. 
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EIxAMPLE^ OF Grouting Applications 



Waterproofing Pressure Tunnels. Some of the tunnels of the 
Catskill Aqueduct of New York City * were made watertight by 
grouting behind the tunnel hning. This grouting followed the con- 
creting within a period of two to three months, when the concrete 
had attained sufficient strength to resist high grouting pressures. 
Air-stirring, grouting machines of the Canniff type, holding about 
25 gallons, were generally employed for this work, though a few 
mechanically stirred Cock burn machines of the same capacity were 
tried. For low-pressure work, by which the voids about the lining 
were filled, air direct from the compressor plants was used; for the 
high-pressure work the air pressure was raised by means of auxiliary 
high-pressure air compressors. 

For filling the voids in the dry packing and the cavities and 
shrinkage spaces left over the arch concrete, the grout was mixed 
in the proportion of one cement to one sand, with an equal volume of 
water, and forced in under pressure of 80 to 100 pounds or more 
• Engineering News, Vol. 73. February 4. Ifll5. 
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per square inch, depending on the ground-water head. Neat cemettt 
was employed in hlhng the drip pans und other thin cavities. See 
Fig. 134 for details. No masonry cutoff walls were built to stop 
the grout, except where dry packing waji to be filled, and no attempt 
waK then made to make them tight at the crown of the arch. Work 
was started at some favorable point where the grout would of itself 
make a cutoflf and carried steadily on, connecting to each pipe in 
turn. The general practice was to ttommence grouting through the 
pipes nearest the invert, and upward to the arch. On completion 
of the low-presaure grouting, neat-cement grout, generally mixed 
in the proportion of four to eight volumes of water to one of cement, 
though sometimes containing ns much as fifteen volumes of water 
to one of cement, was forced into many of the pipes previously grouted 
and into the deep-seated piped, under pressures of 250 to 300 pounds 
per square inch, to fill the small spaces and seams in the rock about 
the fining, The cost of grouting the tunnels to watertightness ran 
from $2.50 to $3 per fineal foot of tunnel, including the costs for plant, 
materials and labor. The tunnel was made remarkably watertight 
as a result of these operations. 

Ashokan Dam CutoS.* In making watertight the cutoff wall for 
the Ashokan Dam on the Catskill Aqueduct, a row of 3-inch grouting 
holes were drilled 20 feet below the bottom of the trench, reaching 
the greatest depth at which the boring testa had indicated the 
presence of seams. Similar grouting holes were drilled to about 
the depth of the cutoff to in.sure the sealing of any seams that might 
exist in the rock under the main body of the dam. Two-inch iron 
pipes were cetuented in the t^»pH of the drill holes and carried up into 
the masonry to permit grouting when the dam had reached sufficient 
height to withstand the pressure of the grout. These grout pipes 
were then grouted with neatr-cement by the use of a Oockburn Bar- 
row grout machine of 4 cubic feet capacity, operated under a pres- 
sure of 25 to 80 pounds. The results were entirely satisfactory. 

Rondout Pressure Tunnel. In constructing the Rondout Pres- 
sure Tunnel of the Catskill Aqueduct, several wide shafts were sunk. 
These shafts had to be waterproofed to facilitate operations; espe- 
cially one shaft in which the seams were large and many. Twenty- 
seven vertical holes were drilled, 14 to 20 feet tieep and capped with 
pipes and valves for the purpose of grouting these seams. A batteiy 
of 4 Canniff tank-grouting machines were set up at the top with 
2i-inch pipe in the .shaft and a 2-inch hose connection at the bottom. 
At first the grout leaked back into the shaft in considerable volunj^^ 

• " Catskill Water Supply of New York City," by Lazanu White, C. E. ^^| 
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Various methods were then tried to prevent this ]eakaf;e — the use 
of oats, bran, and ground horse manure, the latter finally elogginjt 
the seams and stopping most of the leakage in the shaft. The 
shallower holes took 2900 bags of cement and the 20-foot holes only 
60 bags. This grouting proved to be so successful that it was deter- 
mined to grout some of the dcefier seams known to be porous and 
water-bearing. 

£lxAMPLE.s OF Special Watehphoofing Applications 

Harlem River Tunnels. The use of cast-iron, cast-steel, and 
iron and steel plates for waterproofing is not common but none the 
less quite practicable. Fig. 135 shows half-sections through the 
steel lining used as waterproofing for the Harieiii River Tunnel 
tubes connecting the Lexington Avenue subway between Manhattan 
and Bronx boroughs, forming a part of the Dual Subway System in 
New York City. The steel (Fig. 135^4) was sunk in a prepared 
channel in the river bed and surrounded with concrete within and 
without. This created an excellent watertight tunnel.' The same 
is quite true of the cast-iron and CiSt-steel tunnel linings used on 
the Pennsylvania railroad tunnels under the Hudson River and the 
New York Subway tunnels under the East River. See Fig. 136 for 
details of the type of cast-steel tunnel segments used on the two 
latter structures. 

These segmental linings make an effective waterproofing, thoi^ 
the joints are not absolutely watertight. The leakage, however, 
is insignificant, as proven by the following fact. In the above- 
named tunnels, a sump of some form is provided at the lowest point 
of each tunnel or pair of tunnels and pumped out when necessarj' 
by pumps regularly installed. This showed that the daily leakage 
into the 5^ miles of river tunnels of the Pennsj'lvania Railroad is 
2300 gallons. The magnitude of this may be better appreciated by 
stating that the entire amount of leakage for one day would he 
removed in one or two minutes by a pump of the capacity ordinarily 
used by contractors for foundations-t 

Rubber Sheet used on Waterworks Reservoir.} A reservoir 
built in Bcllaire, Ohio, in 1905, was put into successful operation 

* See paper by Howard B: Gates, " Harlem River CrossiDd of tJie LexinEtoD 
Avenue Subway." The Municipal Engineere Soeiety's Journal, Vol. I, No. 6, 
New Vork City, December, 1915. 

t Alfred Noble, in Journal of the Franklin Institute VoL 175, p. 383. 
■ t Engineerint! Record, June 3, 191l>. ^ 
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for the first time in eleven years after its construction. This was 
made possible only after it was waterproofed by a unique method. 
Unstable foundations had caused cracks, particularly in one comer 
of the reservoir, whicJi defied all the many attempts to make the 
structure watertight until the following inexpensive method was used. 
A strip of sheet rubber, stretching 30 feet long by 3 feet wide by 
J inch thick, was placed in the corner of the basin covering the crack. 
A box, built around this rubber-covering and filled with soft mud, 
kept the sheet in place. Another large crack, in the Ixjttom of the 




Fig. 135-i.— St«el 'I'ubes for Hurli 



cr Tunoel, Lexington Avenue Subway, 
inking. 



H Fio. 

H basin, was also covered with a atrip of rubber and held in place by a 

H cement mortar covering. The basin was then filled with water, and 

^^ it was foimd that, although tlie erack in the waU opened ^ inch 

^1 still further, there was no leakage. Tiiis method was suggested and 

^1 carried into effect by Mr. F. J. Lewis, a resident of Bellaire. 

^M Timber Sheeting Waterproofing for Subaqueous Tunnels.* 

^^ Referring to Fig. 137, in which timber sheeting con.stitutes the 

^H waterproofing for a subaqueous tunnel, the author believes that if 

^^m the form of tunnel constniclion indicated is at all practicable, the 

^^^^^^^L * Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers {or November, 1VI4. J 
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proposed waterproofing method seems impracticable. To build a 
subaqueous tunnel and to waterproof it with creosoted, tongued 
and grooved yellow pine planking, pinned on the outside of the strue- 
tiu^l material is a unique conception, though never attempted, to 
the author's knowledge. 'TKs form of waterproofing and its supplica- 
tion, Mr. D. D. McBean, the originator, believes will be possible by 
.the use of his patented " Subaqueous Working Chamber " for con- 
stmcting the tunnel. 

Basement Waterproofed with Sheet Lead Lining. The excava- 
tion for the basement of the Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co.'s building on 
Staten Island, N. Y., was made in red clay. Due to the existence of 
swampy ground on the site, considerable seepage had to be contended 
against and prevented from percolating into the cellar. The floor 
and walls were built of concrete, and were waterproofed by the 
application on the inside of 1-ply sheet lead weighing 3 pounds per 
square foot. This sheet lead was also applied to the columns, the 
strips being carefully soldered together so as to make a seamless pan 
of the whole. On the floor the sheet lead was laid on a 1-inch sand 
cushion, and on the wall, directly against the concrete. The entire 
lead membrane was then protected with a 5-inch layer of concrete. 
The results obtained by this method of waterproofing were quite 
satisfactory. 

Cement-clay Cover for Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Tunnel. 
A waterproofing method, in which an impervious layer of cement 
and clay was interposed between water-bearing ground and a concrete 
substructure, was used in the recent addition to the Pavonia Avenue 
station of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad in Jersey City, N. J. 
The work consisted in excavating, by tunneling methods and sub- 
sequently lining with concrete, a station opening in a water-bearing 
stratum 200 feet from the Hudson River bulkhead line and 50 feet 
t>elow mean sea lavel. It was imperative that the concrete lining 
be watertight, but it had been the experience of the engineers in 
building the original tunnel that it was impossible in working under 
air pressure to use any applied waterproofing mats on account of the 
clanger to workmen from fumes; expected expansion and contrac- 
tion with consequent cracks forbade the use of any integral water- 
proofing material. 

It had been noted that all of the river tunnels which rest in 
river clay were quite watertight, and it was believed that if a com- 
plete coating of clay could be obtained exterior to the tunnel hning, 
no more nearly perfect or complete waterproofing could be secured. 
The diflSculty with any clay application was that when wet and soft 
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the clay would diange its forai by squeezing. Therefore, experi- 
mects were made with clay mixed with sufficient Portland cement 
to hold its form when set, 

Hudson River silt, which is a finely pulverized clay with a con- 
siderably larger proportion of silica than ordinary clay, was dried 
and mixed with etiual proportions of Portland cement, applied through 
the medium of a cement gun as a heavy coating on every portion of 
exposed timbering and lagging in the tunnel. ITiis produced a layer 
of im|jprvious plaster about 2 inches thick against which the con- 
crete lining of the tunnel was placed. The method has proved suc- 
cessful, the station structure being practically dry under an extreme 
heail of salt water, 

Ircn-lined Coal Pits.* In constructing concrete coal pits for 
railway coaling stations of the elevator type it is essential that the 
pit (for the elevator bucket) should be watertight. The pit is 
usually considerably below the ground-water level and is subject to 
pressure, and when once put in operation it is a matter of difficulty 
and expense to get at it and make repairs. 

A plan, which has been used with success, is to place within tha 
concrete a steel boot or tank with joints soldered in the field. A^ 
6-inch thickness of eonereti? is placed first, and then the steel Ixiot. 
is set in iK)sition and the sections soldered. When this has bca^ 
made wuterlight it b lined with 6 inches of concrete. All attach- 
ments, bolts ladders, etc., are set in this inner lining. 

Fig. 138 shows such a pit having a boot 6 feet 11 inches by 11 
feet 6 inches and a height of 11 feet, its top being above ground- 
water level. It is made of No. 20 galvanized iron, and the expecta- 
tion is that if the metal should rust in course of time it would still 
form a waterproof diaphragm by combination with the cement. 
The concrete is a 1 : 5 mix, made with gravel, and mixed moderately 
wet. The use of a similar boot composed of burlap and asphalUc 
composition has given fair success. To place a waterproof lining 
outside of the concrete would involve greater excavation and addi- 
tional form work. 

Cftlking Tuimels of Pemisylvania Railroad.t In making water- 
tight the East River Tunnels of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the joints 
lietween the cast-steel segments composing the timnel rings were at 
first calked with a mixture of iron filings and salammoniac in the^ 
proportions by weight of 400 to 1. The calking was done by hand _i 
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Later, lead wool, calked cold by pneumatic hammers, was substituted 
with better results. This calking preceded the placing of a concrete 
lining about 1 foot thick inside the iron rings. One-to-one grout 
was then forced between the top of this inner concrete lining and the 
outer iron segments. Great care was exercised in this work and very 
good results were obtained. 

Waterproofing of the North River Tunnels of the Penns^^lvania 
Railroad consisted in forming a rust joint (with a mixture of sal- 




FiG. 138. — Concrete Coal Pit Waterproofed with Sheet Steel Boot. 



ammoniac and iron borings) between the plates of the metal lining 
forming the tubes, and in taking out each bolt and placing around 
the shank imder the washer at each end a gronunet made of yam 
soaked in red lead. Before calking with the rust mixture the joints 
were cleaned. The usual mixture for the joints was 2 pounds of 
salanunoniac, 1 pound of sulphur and 250 pounds of iron filings or 
borings. Air hanuners were used with advantage in calking this 
mixture into the joints. The results were variable and not always 
satisfactory. 
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COST DATA ON MATERIALS, IMPLEMENTS, AND LABOR 



Planning and Estimating 

Importance of Accurate Estimates. Record costs do not always 
agree with the estimates given for any particular work because anal- 
ysis for systematizing labor operations preceding the making of such 
estimates are too often insufficient, or neglected altogether. This is 
illustrated by the enormous variations in bids received from contrac- 
tors for the same job. For example, the bids received for waterproof- 
ing a section of the New York Dual Subway in 1915 were as follows: 



Fabric membrane, 1-pIy 

Fabric membrane, 3-ply 

Fabric membrane, 6-ply 

Brick-in-mastic, cu. yd 

Protective concrete, cu. yd 



A. 



$0.50 
1.00 
2.00 

25.00 
7.00 



B. 



to. 40 
1.20 
1.60 

20.00 
6.50 



C. 



$0.45 
1.80 
2.40 

18.00 
7.50 



D. 



E. 



$0.35 $0.30 

.75 .90 

1.40' 1.50 

2^.0020.00 



6.00 



8.00 



F. 



Biazimuin 
Difference 
(Per oeot). 



$0.41 
1.10 
1.83 

16.00, 
7.25 



66 
140 
71 
56 
33 



On another section of the same subway, the following bids for 
waterproofing work were received: 



Fabric membrane, 1-ply 
Fabric membrane, 3-ply . 
Fabric membrane, 6-ply 
Brick-in-mastic, cu. yd . 



A. 



B. 



E. 



$0.30$0.35|$0.4o'$0.50 
70| 1.20 l.lOi .90 



1.30J 1.50 1.40 
25.00|29.0020.00 
Protective concrete, cu. yd '10.00; 7.50! 9.00 



2.00 

18.00 

8.50 



$0.6G 

.80 

2.25 



8.00 



Mazunum 
Difference 

(Per oent). 



100 
71 
73 
61 
33 



To account for such marked differences in estimate figures several 
items enter into consideration; usually and mainly, these are the 
result of a wrong estimate of labor cost. The methods of manage- 
ment 'undoubtedly affect the cost to a very large extent, but this 
hardly explains the difference of 100 and 140 per cent in the esti- 
mated costs submitted by the different contractors. The variations 
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are more probably due to the following four causes: (1) Inaccurate 
estimate of volumes or cost of materials; (2) inaccurate estimates 
of overhead costs and profits; (3) manipulation of estimate prices; 
(4) inaccurate estimates of labor costs. Material costs usually are 
figured without difficulty, and these, except during abnormal busi- 
ness conditions, are reasonably constant. Hence, only mistakes are 
chargeable here. The variation in overhead charges by two different 
estimators may be large because many contractors do not properly 
charge or divide their overhead items, but this difference on any one 
job cannot accoimt for more than 15 or 20 per cent. Manipulation 
of estimate prices, that is, figuring high on one item and low on an- 
other, imless done with great skill and foresight, proves a profitless 
process so often that it is not generally resorted to. This would, 
however, in some cases, account for about 50 per cent of the varia- 
tion. Obviously, then, the big variations must be in the estimated 
labor cost. And this indeed is the item on which money is usually 
made or lost in contracting. 

Accurate Estimates Dependent on Accurate Methods. Accurate 
estimates by architects, engineers, and contractors should be made 
a matter of careful study. An appreciable saving would always 
result in the substitution of accurate methods for guesswork in esti- 
mating. Mr. Sanford E. Thompson, Consulting Engineer/ makes 
the following remarks in regard to the reduction of general construc- 
tion costs, which are also applicable to waterproofing costs. 

" Accurate cost keeping is of value in following up construction 
costs from day to day, in showing up waste labor and in providing 
a mark for the attainment of superintendents and foremen. Unless 
cost knowledge is in the form of small units, such comparisons cannot 
be made satisfactorily. 

'' To get the full benefit of a knowledge of unit costs, and in fact 
for this the knowledge must be even more thorough and include the 
unit times of performing the various operations, it must be utilized 
in the planning of the work in advance and in distributing materials 
and jobs; in selecting materials and methods which will result in 
lower labor costs; in adapting the construction plant to the special 
conditions; and, carried to its ultimate end, in laying out jobs for 
the workmen and giving them a reward for accomplishment. 

" Such management as this involves the adoption of factory 
methods in construction. Already the need of this is being recog- 
nized, but only to a limited degree. 

" Full economy in construction, however, will only be attained 
* Engineering and Contracting, March 1, 1916, p. 221. 
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as the builder discards the haphazard rule-of-thumb method and con- 
siders his job with a view to thorough analysis, planning functional 
methods, and a complete study of details. By such methods as 
these wilt the labor of construction be brought to a more scientific 
basis and more nearly on a par with the material end of the work," 

Labor anh Materials 

Waterproofing Labor, Contracters and Manufacturers Graded. 
Among waterproofing concerns there are to be found the following 
classes: (i) Waterproofing manufacturers who manufacture and 
assume responsibility for the quahty and effectiveness of the water- 
proofing material; (2) Manufacturing waterproofers who manu- 
facture and apply the waterproofing material under a guarantee; 
(3) waterproofing contractors who buy the waterproofing material 
ready made, supply the labor, and supervise and guarantee the 
work; (4) waterproofing subcontractors who often are furnished 
with the waterproofing materials, but always supply the labor, and 
give personal supervision to the work. 

Some of the concerns included under the above classes are not 
sufficiently responsible or experienced, hence it is often advisable to 
employ an experienced waterproofing inspector on the work, espe- 
cially when the magnitude of the work warrants the expense. Where 
this is not the case, experience has proven the advisability of con- 
tracting for the waterproofing work with a reputable and highly 
responsible waterproofing concern but always under a very specific 
guarantee. 

Many waterproofing concerns maintain laboratories and stafTs 
of engineers who co-operate with the contractor, or builder, in deter- 
mining the proper system and materials for waterproofing a particu- 
lar structure. The service is often given gratis. In consequence, 
the advice, or information, is not always impartial, and it seems 
advisable that the buyer, builder, architect, or engineer, should 
investigate somewhat for himself. The result may not only be an 
improved design but often a reduction in the cost of waterproofing 
the structure. 

The labor employed on waterproofing work is also divided into 
several classes, as follows: (1) Foremen, who are men generally of 
large experience in waterproofing work; (2) Waterproofers, men who 
do the actual waterproofing work, such as laying the brick and 
mastic courses, sheet mastic, or applying bituminous membranes; 
(3) helpers, men who help the waterproofers and incidentally learn 
the trade; (4) Kettlemen, men who tend the kettles in which ihe 
bitumen is heated or the mastic is made up; (5) laborers, men who 
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carry the bricks, wood, etc., to the waterproofers and kettlemeiiy 
and perform all the unskilled labor required; (6) roofers, men who 
mainly waterproof roofs of buildings; (7) roofers' helpers, men who 
assist the roofers. In none of these divisions is any extraordinaiy 
skill required. Indeed, in the application of all waterproofing care 
and judgment are mostly required. 

It is not necessary to employ men of a particular trade to do water- 
proofing of a particular kind, but it is very essential to employ men 
with some experience in the particular branch of waterproofing. 
For example, in waterproofing a structure by the application of a 
brick-in-mastic envelope, it is not necessary to employ a bricklayer 
for this purpose, because no special bond of brick, nor refinement of 
line is required, as in building construction; but experience in hand- 
ling mastic and properly laying up mastic courses is necessary for 
good results. This, however, can often be done by the average 
waterproofer after a short apprenticeship. Besides, the difference 
in wages between bricklayers and waterproofers would materially 
affect the contract price of a particular waterproofing job. 

The general cost of waterproofing labor depends to a certain 
extent upon the locality of the work, the nationality of the workmen, 
but more particularly, of course, upon the character of the work 
performed. 

Cost Data Tables 

The cost of most standard waterproofing materials, like other 
building materials, fluctuates with the market. The cost of patented 
or special waterproofing materials depends generally on the quantity 
bought. 

In buying waterproofing materials, it should be the aim of those 
responsible, to buy materials that are either well-known or of proven 
efficiency because in the end they prove to be the cheapest. Some 
concerns make a practice of renaming standard materials and selling 
them at vastly inflated prices. It is no simple matter to guard against 
this, but when large quantities of waterproofing materials are to be 
bought, it will pay those concerned to look into the standard materials 
on the market before buying any special ones. This has particular 
reference to materials used in the surface coating and integral 
systems of waterproofing, and joint-filling compounds. 

In the following tabiCS will be found the cost of waterproofing 
materials, labor, and implements for the year 1914. These tables 
are compiled with more than approximate exactness. Certain other 
information is included which will be found helpful in estimating 
and ordering materials. For the duration of the present (1918) 
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abnormal status of commerce, the coBt and price figures giv( 
the tables should be doubled. 

Table XXII gives the average wages, during 1914, of the difTer- 
ent classes of workers employed in the waterproofing industiy and 
their range includes eastern and western standards of wages. The 
lower figures usually .represent the western scale. 

Table XXIII gives the cost and weight of waterproofing imple- 
ments and tools and some of the manufactm^ra who spcciaUze in 
these. The variation and range in cost of each article is mainly 
due to the difference in size of the articles. 

Table XXIV gives the selUng price at New York and weight uf 
the most important and most extensively used waterproofing 
materials. The variation in prices is due to the fact that they in- 
clude the cost of handling, trucking, etc., except the freight rate, 
which is too variable. 

Table XXV shows the cost of diEFerent types of waterproofing 
apphed. The profit to the waterproofer and roofer included in 
most of these figures ranges between 15 and 30 per cent. 

Table XXVI, " Cost of Tin for Flat and Standing Seam Roofing," 
enables the architect and roofer to calculate the cost of the roofing 
material from the cheapest to the dearest made tin plate. These 
prices depend on whether the base plate is iron or steel, and upon 
the thickness of the coating thereon. The coating consists of an 
alloy of tin and lead, and the weight of this coating, per box of 112 
sheets, is the governing factor in the cost. Tliis weight varies from 
8 to 40 pounds. Those plates carrying less than 20 pounds are re- 
garded as the cheaper grade, while those carrying more are in the 
dearer grade. The weight of coating should be distinctly called 
for in any tin roofing specification, and also stamped on the tin 
sheets by the manufacturer. 



TABLE XXII.— COST OF WATERPROOFING LABOR 
(In 1914) 



Innpeotor. 

Foreinaa 

Waterproofere , , . 

Kettlemen 

Waterproof ere' helpers 

Laborers 

Rootera 

RooferB' helpers 



S4.00 to 5.00| Municipal und privalc inspection. 



I on li 



4.25 to S.OOi 
3 SOU) 4. 50 
2.00lo2-50 
1,75 to 2, 25 
t.50to2.00| 
3 50 to 4 50| 
2.25 lo 2. 50 



On construction work of New York 
Rapid Transit. Subways. XJiafa 

Unskilled labor. 
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TABLE XXVI.— COST OF TIN FOR FLAT AND STANDING SEAM 

ROOFING ♦ 



Tim Plates 14 bt 20. 



When Tin 

CkMto 
(per Box.) 



13.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 



Flat Seam 

(Coat 
per Square). 



$1.67 
2.22 
2.78 
3.34 
3.89 
4.45 
5.00 
5.56 
6.11 
6.67 



Standins Seam 

(Coat 

per Square). 



$1.85 

2.47 
3.09 
3.71 
4.32 
4.94 
5.56 
6.18 
6.80 
7.41 



Tin Platbs 20 bt 28. 



When Tin 

Coato 
(per Box). 



$6.00 
8.00 
10.00 
12.00 
14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 



Flat Seam 

(Coat 
per Square). 



$1.57 
2.10 
2.62 
3.15 
3.67 
4.20 
4.72 
5.25 
6.77 
6.30 



Standing Seam 

(Coat 

per Square). 



$1.69 
2.26 
2.81 
3.37 
3.94 
4.50 
5.06 
5.62 
6.19 
6.76 



*Price per 100 square feet at a given price per box of 112 aheeta — Coat d laying not 
included. 



CHAPTER XII 

PRACTICAL TABLES 

Explanation of Tables. Tables are very useful, and in technical 
books indispensable, especially when they are all pertinent to the 
subject. A conscientious effort has been made to keep the preaent 
woik free of the encumbrance of irrelevant tables. The few included 
herein have been found indispensable. They are beUeved to be 
accurate but not necessarily complete, though sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

Table XXVII, " Thermometric Equivalents,*' converts the Fah- 
renheit temperatiu'e scale into the Centigrade scale and vice versa. 
This is often necessary in the laboratory and in the field. 

Table XXVIII gives the relative values of density and specific 
gravity of liquids heavier than water. 

Table XXIX, " Specific Gravity and Baum^ for Liquids Lighter 
than Water," shows the relation of density, as recorded on the 
£aum6 scale, to specific gravity of liquids lighter than water. Every 
liquid Ughter than water has a definite specific gravity at a certain 
temperature, and in consequence a definite density which is usually 
measured by the hydrometer and expressed on the Baum6 scale. 
Some liquids, such as petroleum oils, when distilled at and to a cer- 
tain temperature, give off volatile oils, which leave the residue denser 

than the original; this denser composition is indicated by a corre- 

« 

spondingly higher reading on the Baum6 scale. This reading may 
be transformed, by means of the table, into an equivalent specific 
gravity of that liquid for that temperature. 

Table XXX, ** Specific Gravity and Coefficient of Expansion of 
Various Materials," is compiled from the most reUable sources. 
Some oi the values are not to be found in any book, having been 
obtained from research laboratory tests. A knowledge of the rela- 
tive expansion and contraction of mineral and organic solids and 
liquids is often necessary in waterproofing engineering. 

Table XXXI, " Weight and Thickness of Burlap, Felt, and Cot- 
ton Fabric Membranes with Coal-tar Pitch Binder," is based on water- 
proofing membranes made only with coal-tar pitch binder. If 
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TABLE XXVIU 
Specific Qnvittes at =ts F. I ^cTuC. I Correspooding t 
liquids Heavier than Water 
I Calculated from the formula, ipedfic gtavity ss^- ~ 



Defieea Baumi for 



145- Deg. Baum«J 



Drtn** 


Turm or Dsaaan BiDiii. 







. 3 


4 1 5 1 . 7 


B S 





1.0000 


1.00071.00141,0021 


1.00281 0035)1. 00421. 0049 


1.00551.0063 


1 


1.0069jl.0076ll.0083!! 0090,1 0097 


1 0105 1.0112;l 0119 I 0126ll ,0133 


2 


1. 0140| 1.0147 


1.01541.0161 1 016S 


1 .0175 1 .0183 1 .0190 1 .0197 I 0204 


3 


1 0211 1.0218 


1 02261 02331 0240 


1 .0247 1 0255 1 .0262 1 0269 1 0276 


4 


1 02841,0291 


1.02981 0306;1 0313 


I 03201-032S|1 03351.03421 0350 


6 


1.03571.0365 


1.03721.03791.0387 


1.0394 1,04021 04001.04171 0424 


6 


1,0432 


1.0439 


1.0447 l.lMMi 1-0482 


1.0469.1.0477 1.04S4|1 0192 1 0500 


7 


1,0507 


1 0515 


1.0522 l.W>30jl -0538 


1.054.5,1,05531.05611 05691.0576 


8 


1-0584 


1.0592 


1.0599 1.0607 


1.0615 


1.0623il.06301.063811 0646 1 0651 


9 


1.0662 


1.0670 


1.06771.0685 


l.()693 


1.0701 


1 ,0709 1 0717 1 .0725 1 0733 


10 


1 ,0741 


1,0749 


I 07571 1-0765 


1.0773 


1.0781 


1.0789;i. 07971. 08051. 0813 


11 


1,0821 


1.0829 


1.0837 


1-0845 


1.0853 


1.0801 


1 .08701 .0878 1 .0886 1 .0894 


12 


1.090'2 


1,0910 


1.0919 


1.0927 


1.0935 


1,0943 


1,0952:1-09601.0968 1 0977 


13 


1.0985 


1,0093 


1.1002 


1.1010 


1.1018 


1.1027 


1.10351-10431.10521 1060 


14 


1.1069 


I 1077 


1.1086 


I.IOW 


1.1103 


l-llll 


1.1120J1. 112811. 11371 1145 


15 


1.1154 


I. 1162 


1.1171 


1.1180 


1.1188 


1 1197 


1,120611-12141.1223,1 1232 


16 


1.1240 


1 . 1249 


1.1258 


1.1267 


1.1271 


1 1284 


1.12931-13021.13101 1319 


17 


1.1328 


1.1337 


1-1346 


1.1356 


1.1364 


1 1373:1.1381 


1-I390;1.1399!l.l408 


18 


1 1417 


1.1426 


1-1435 


1.1414 


1.1453 


1 1482:1.1472 


1.1481 


1.1490 1 1499 


19 


1.1508 


1.1517 


1 1526 


1.1535 


1.1545 


1.1554|l,15a3 


1.1572 


1,158I'1.1591 


20 


I.ISOO 


1.1609 


1.1819 


1.1628 


1.1637 


1.1647 


1.1656 


1.1666 


1.16751.1684 


2t 


1.1634 


1.1703 


1 1712 


1.1722 


1.1731 


1.1741 


1.1750 


1.1760 


1.1769'l 1779 


22 


1 . 1789 


1.1798 


1 1808 


1.1817 


1.1827 


1 1837 


1.1846 


1.1856 


1-1866JI 1876 


23 


1.1885 


1.1958^1905 


1.1915 


1.1924 


1.1934 


1.1944 


1,1954 


1.19641,1974 


24 


1.1983 


1.19931 2003 


1-2013 


1.2023 


1.2033 


1.2043 


1.2053 


1.2063|l.2073 


25 


1.2083 


1 .2093'l .2104 


1-2114 


1.2124 


1 .2134 


1.2144 


1.2154 


1.216411 2175 


26 


1. 218.? 


1.21951.2205 


1,2216 


1.2226 


1.2236 


1.2247 


1.2257 


1.2267 


1.2278 


27 


1.2288 


1 2299,1.2309 


1.2319 


1.2330 


1.2340 


1-2351 


1.2361 


1.2372 


1 2383 


28 


1 2393 


1.2404 


1 .2414 


1.2425 


I .2436 


1.2448 


1-2457 


1.2468 


1,2478 


1.2489 


29 


1.2.500 


1 2511 


1,2522 


1,2.532 


1,2543 


1-2564 


1.25651.2576 


1 2587 


1 2598 


30 


1.2609 


1.2620 


1.2631 


1.2642 


1.2663 


1.2864 


1.2675|1,2886 


1.2697 


1 2708 


31 


1-2719 


1.2730 


1.2742 


1.2753 


1.2764 


1,2775 


1-2787 


1.2798 


1.2809 


1.2821 


3S 


1-2832 


1,2»13 


1.2865 


1. 2866 1 2877 


1.2889 


1 2900 


1 2912 


1.292311 2935 


33 


1 2946 


1.2058 


1.2970 


! 29811 2993 


1.3004 


1 3016 


1 3028 


1 3040; 1.3051 


34 


1.3063 


1.3075 


1.3087 


1,30981,3110 


1.3122 


1 3134 


1.3146 


1 3158'! 3170 


35 


1.3182 


1.3194 


1.3208 


1,32181 3230 


1 3242 


1.3254 


1.3266 


1.32781 3291 

1 
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Specific Gravities at 



TABLE XXVm.—Conlinued 
iO^ p ri5=.56„ 
50° [iS^M _ 

Litpiids Heavier than Water 



-„-" C. Corregponding; to Degrees Bft» 



■fMKB^^^^^ 




1.3514 
1.3641 
1,3770 

,4023!l.403ljl 
.410o'l.4174l 
.4300'l.4314|l 
.44421.4457 
.458S 1.4602 
,47301.4751 
,4887 1.4902 
,5041 1,6057 
.61901.52151 
,53601.5376 
,5525 1.5541 
56931.57101 
.58641.5882 
60401.6058 
6210l 1.6237 
6403' 1.6421 



67S2 



7180 



1 3929 
1 4064 
1.4202 
1.4342 
l.«Sfi 
1.4632 
1 47S1 
1.4933 
S073jl.508S 
5231:1.5247 
5393^1.5409 
555S[l.S575 
57271.5744 
588911.5017 
60751.6093 
62561.6274 
64401.6159 



72001,: 

1.7407 1. 1 
7597 1,76181.; 
7813!l, 7835,1.; 
8035' 1, 8057 l.( 
^62 1.8285 l.t 
84951. 8519!l.t 
8734 1.8758 l.f 
8979 1.9004 l.t 



1.6841 
1.7039 
1.7241 
1.7449 

1.7061 
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Specific Gravities at ggs F. . ^^o ^ 



TABLE XXIX 
15^56 



ri5* 56 ~\ 
. ^ o C' Corresponding to Degrees Bau<n6 for 



Liquids Lifter than Water 
[calculated from the formula, specific grarity ^>- = tao+peg.^Sum^ ] 



Decrees 


• 

TBNTHb or Dbobkss Baumk. 


B*ame. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 





10 


1.0000 


0.9993 


0.9986 


0.9979 


0.9972 


0.9964 


0.9957 


0.9950 


0.9943 


0.9936 


11 


.9929 


.9922 


.9915 


.9908 


.9901 


.9894 


.9887 


.9880 


.9873 


.9866 


12. 


.9859 


.9852 


.9845 


.9838 


.9831 


.9825 


.9818 


.9811 


.9804 


.9797 


13 


.9790 


.9783 


.9777 


.9770 


.9763 


.9756 


.9749 


.9743 


.9736 


.9729 


14 


.9722 


.9715 


.9709 


.9702 


.9695 


.9689 


.9682 


.9675 


.9669 


.9662 


15 


.9655 


.9649 


.9642 


.9635 


.9629 


.9622 


.9615 


.9609 


.9602 


.9596 


16 


.9589 


.9582 


.9576 


.9569 


.9563 


.9556 


.9550 


.9543 


.9637 


.9630 


17 


.9524 


.9517 


.9511 


.9504 


.9498 


.9492 


.9485 


.9479 


.9472 


.9466 


18 


.9459 


.9453 


.9447 


.9440 


.9434 


.9428 


.9421 


.9415 


.9409 


.9402 


10 


.9396 


.9390 


.9383 


.9377 


.9371 


.9365 


.9358 


.9352 


.9346 


.9340 


20 


.9333 


.9327 


.9321 


.9315 


.9309 


.9302 


.9296 


.9290 


.9284 


.9278 


21 


.9272 


.9265 


.9259 


.9253 


.9247 


.9241 


.9235 


.9229 


.9223 


.9217 


22 


.9211 


.9204 


.9198 


.9192 


.9186 


.9180 


.9174 


.9168 


.9162 


.9156 


23 


.9150 


.9144 


.9138 


.9132 


.9126 


.9121 


.9115 


.9109 


.9103 


.9097 


24 


.9091 


.9085 


.9079 


.9073 


.9067 


.9061 


.9056 


.9050 


.9044 


.9038 


25 


.9032 


.9026 


.9021 


.9015 


.9009 


.9003 


.8997 


.8992 


.8986 


.8980 


26 


.8974 


.8969 


.8963 


.8957 


.8951 


.8946 


.8950 


.8934 


.8929 


.8923 


27 


.8917 


.8912 


.8906 


.8900 


.8895 


.8889 


.8883 


.8878 


.8872 


.8866 


28 


.8861 


.8855 


.8850 


.8844 


.8838 


.8833 


.8827 


.8822 


.8816 


.8811 


29 


.8805 


.8799 


.8794 


.8788 


.8783 


.8777 


.8772 


.8766 


.8761 


.8755 


30 


.8750 


.8745 


.8739 


.8734 


.8728 


.8723 


.8717 


.8712 


.8706 


.8701 


31 


.8696 


.8690 


.8685 


.8679 


.8674 


.8669 


.8663 


.8658 


.8653 


.8647 


32 


.8642 


.8637 


.8631 


.8626 


.8621 


.8615 


.8610 


.8605 


.8600 


.8594 


33 


.8589 


.8584 


.8578 


.8573 


.8568 


.8563 


.8557 


.8552 


.8547 


.8542 


34 


.8537 


.8531 


.8526 


.8521 


.8616 


.8511 


.8505 


.8500 


.8495 


.8490 


35 


.8485 


.8480 


.8475 


.8469 


.8464 


.8459 


.o404 


.8449 


.8444 


.8439 


36 


.8434 


.8429 


.8424 


.8419 


.8413 


.8408 


.8408 


.8398 


.8393 


.8388 


37 


.8383 


.8378 


.8373 


.8368 


.8363 


.8358 


.8353 


.8348 


.8343 


.8338 


38 


.8333 


.8328 


.8323 


.8318 


.8314 


.8309 


.8304 


.8299 


.8294 


.8289 


39 


.8284 


.8279 


.8274 


.8269 


.8264 


.8260 


.8255 


.8250 


.8245 


.8240 
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Specific Gravities at 



TABLE XXlX,--CmUinved 

STTo F* t g oeo ^- 1 Corresponding to Degrees Baum^ foi 
60 L15. 56 J 

Liquids Lighter than Water 



Degrees 






Tenths or Dkorbbs Baumb. 


• 






Baum4. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


40 


0.8235 


0.8230 


0.8226 


0.8221 


0.8216 


0.8211 


0.8206 


0.8202 


0.8197 


0.8192 


41 


.8187 


.8182 


.8178 


.8173 


.8168 


.8163 


.8159 


.8154 


.8149 


.8144 


42 


.8140 


.8135 


.8130 


.8121 


.8121 


.8116 


.8111 


.8107 


.8102 


.8097 


43 


.8092 


.8088 


.8083 


.8078 


.8074 


.8069 


.8065 


.8060 


.8055 


.8051 


44 


.8046 


.8041 


.8037 


.8032 


.8028 


.8023 


.8018 


.8014 


.8009 


.8005 

• 


45 


.8000 


.7995 


.7991 


.7986 


.7982 


.7977 


.7973 


.7968 


.7964 


.7959 


46 


.7955 


.7950 


.7946 


.7941 


.7937 


.7932 


.7928 


.7923 


.7919 


.7914 


47 


.7910 


.7905 


.7901 


.7896 


.7892 


.7887 


.7883 


.7878 


.7874 


.7870 


48 


.7865 


.7861 


.7856 


.7852 


.7848 


.7843 


.7839 


.7834 


.7830 


.7826 


49 


.7821 


.7817 


.7812 


.7808 


.7804 


.7799 


.7795 


.7791 


.7786 


.7782 


50 


.7778 


.7773 


.7769 


.7765 


.7761 


.7756 


.7752 


.7748 


.7743 


.7739 


51 


.7735 


.7731 


.7726 


.7722 


.7718 


.7713 


.7709 


.7705 


.7701 


.7697 


52 


.7692 


.7688 


.7684 


.7680 


.7675 


.7671 


.7667 


.7663 


.7659 


.7654 


53 


.7650 


.7646 


.7642 


.7638 


.7634 


.7629 


.7625 


.7621 


.7617 


.7613 


54 


.7609 


.7605 


.7600 


.7596 


.7592 


.7588 


.7584 


.7580 


.7576 


.7572 


55 


.7568 


.7563 


.7559 


.7555 


.7551 


.7547 


.7543 


.7539 


.7535 


.7531 


56 


.7527 


.7523 


.7519 


.7515 


.7511 


.7507 


.7503 


.7499 


.7495 


.7491 


57 


.7487 


.7483 


.7479 


.7475 


.7471 


.7467 


.7463 


.7459 


.7455 


.7451 


58 


.7447 


.7443 


.7439 


.7435 


.7431 


.7427 


.7423 


.7419 


.7415 


.7411 


59 


.7407 


.7403 


.7400 


.7393 


.7392 


.7388 


.7384 


.7380 


.7376 


.7372 


60 


.7368 


.7365 


.7361 


.7357 


.7353 


.7349 


.7345 


.7341 


.7338 


.7334 


61 


.7330 


.7326 


.7322 


.7318 


.7315 


.7311 


.7307 


.7303 


.7299 


.7205 


62 


.7292 


.7288 


.7284 


.7280 


.7277 


.7273 


.7269 


.7265 


.7261 


.72,' 8 


63 


.7254 


.7250 


.7246 


.7243 


.7239 


.7235 


.7231 


.7228 


.7224 


.7220 


64 


.7216 


.7213 


.7209 


.7205 


.7202 


.7198 


.7194 


.7191 


.7187 


.7183 


65 


.7179 


.7176 


.7172 


.7168 


.7165 


.7161 


.7157 


.7154 


.7150 


.7117 


66 


.7143 


.7139 


.7136 


.7132 


.7128 


.7125 


.7121 


.7117 


.7114 


.7110 


67 


.7107 


.7103 


.7099 


.7096 


.7092 


.7089 


.7085 


.7081 


.7078 


.7074 


68 


.7071 


.7067 


.706-1 


.7060 


.7056 


.7053 


.7049 


.7046 


.7042 


.703S 


69 


.7035 


.7032 


'.7028 


.7025 


.7021 


.7018 


.7014 


.7011 


.7007 


.7004 
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TABLE XXIX.— Continued 



60' 



ik^l-r^^VilXIVi 


vjiackvii 


..«,.. ^^ ..^ 


15.°56 


-». 1 vyv» 


KASaa^FtJLM 


UAU{^ W 


X^Vi|^«^ 


ao ju#ckt« 










Liquids Lighter than Water 








Degrees 


Tenths or Deqrkbs Baumb. 


Baum6. 


•0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 





70 


0.7000 


0.6997 


0.6993 


0.6990 


0.6986 


0.6983 


0.6979 


0.6976 


0.6972 


0.6969 


71 


.6965 


.6962 


.6958 


.6955 


.6951 


.6948 


.6944 


.6941 


.6938 


.6934 


72 


.6931 


.6927 


.6924 


.6920 


.6917 


.6914 


.6910 


.6907 


.6903 


.6900 


73 


.6897 


.6893 


.6890 


.6886 


.6883 


.6880 


.6876 


.6873 


.6869 


.6866 


74 


.6863 


.6859 


.6856 


.6853 


.6849 


.6846 


.6843 


.6839 


.6836 


.6833 


75 


.6829 


.6826 


.6823 


.6819 


.6816 


.6813 


.6809 


.6806 


.6803 


.6799 


76 


.6796 


.6793 


.6790 


.6786 


.6783 


.6780 


.6776 


.6773 


.6770 


.6767 


77 


.6763 


.6760 


.6757 


.6753 


.6750 


.6747 


.6744 


.6740 


.6737 


.6734 


78 


.6731 


.6728 


.6724 


.6721 


.6718 


.6715 


.6711 


.6708 


.6705 


.6702 


79 


.6699 


.6695 


.6692 


.6689 


.6686 


.6683 


.6679 


.6676 


.6673 


.6670 


80 


.6667 


.6663 


.6660 


.6657 


.6654 


.6651 


.6648 


.6645 


.6641 


.6638 


81 


.6635 


.6632 


.6629 


.6626 


.6623 


.6619 


.6616 


.6613 


.6610 


.6607 


82 


.6604 


.6601 


.6598 


.6594 


.6591 


.6588 


.6585 


.6582 


.6579 


.6576 


83 


.6573 


.6570 


.6567 


.6564 


.6560 


.6557 


.6554 


.6551 


.6548 


.6545 


84 


.6542 


.6539 


.6536 


.6533 


.6530 


.6527 


.6524 


.6521 


.6518 


.6515 


85 


.6512 


.6509 


.6506 


.6503 


.6500 


.6497 


.6494 


.6490 


.6487 


.6484 


86 


.6482 


.6479 


.6476 


.6473 


.6470 


.6467 


.6464 


.6461 


.6458 


.6455 


87 


.6452 


.6449 


.6446 


.6443 


.6440 


.6437 


.6434 


.6431 


.6428 


.6425 


88 


.6422 


.6419 


.6416 


.6413 


.6410 


.6407 


.6404 


.6401 


.6399 


.6396 


89 


.6393 


.6390 


.6387 


.6384 


.6381 


.6378 


.6375 


.6372 


.6369 


.6367 


90 


.6364 


.6361 


.6358 


.6355 


.6352 


.6349 


.6346 


.6343 


.6341 


.6338 


91 


.6335 


.6332 


.6329 


.6326 


.6323 


.6321 


.6318 


.6315 


.6312 


.6309 


92 


.6306 


.6303 


.6301 


.6298 


.6295 


.6292 


.6289 


.6286 


.6284 


.6281 


93 


.6278 


.6275 


.6272 


.6270 


.6267 


.6264 


.6261 


.6258 


.6256 


.6253 


94 


.6250 


.6247 


.6244 


.6242 


.6239 


.6236 


.6233 


.6231 


.6228 


.6225 


95 


.6222 


.6219 


.6217 


.6214 


.6211 


.6208 


.6206 


.6203 


.6200 


.6197. 


96 


.6195 


.6192 


.6189 


.6186 


.6184 


.6181 


.6178 


.6176 


.6173 


.6170 


97 


.6167 


.6165 


.6162 


.6159 


.6157 


.6154 


.6151 


.6148 


.6146 


.6143 


98 


.6140 


.6138 


.6135 


.6132 


.6130 


.6127 


.6124 


.6122 


.6119 


.6116 


99 


.6114 


.6111 


.6108 


.6106 


.6103 


.6100 


.6098 


.6095 


.6092 


.6090 


100 


.6087 
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asphalt binder is to be used instead the weight of the membrane 
may be taken as 15 per cent less than the values given in the table. 

The weights and thicknesses noted in colmnns 3, 4 and 5, are 
average values of many specimens actually weighed and measured. 
The rest of the items were calculated. The two thicknesses of binder 
film, ^ inch and ^-inch were assumed because ^-inch is the thick- 
ness of a film of binder when carefully applied with a single mopping, 
while the ^-inch film is obtained with a double mopping which is 
sometimes called for on important work. Where the ^-inch thick- 
ness of film is used only half the niunber of plies required for the 
t^ inch would be necessary imder the same conditions of water 
pressure, etc. 

While jute burlap weighing 7, 8, 9, 10 and even 11 ounces is some- 
times used, the 7i-ounce open-mesh variety is most extensively 
used. No. 26 felt is a very commonly used grade, though anywhere 
from No. 20 to No. 50 felts are used for membrane waterproofing. 
The heavier-weight felts are usually used for roofing. The medium- 
weight cotton fabrics are most extensively used for membrane water- 
proofing. These weights range from 4 to 6 ounces per square yard. 

For obtaining weights of complete membranes consisting of more 
than 6 plies, the simplest way is to draw a curve on cross-section 
paper for three or four values in which the number of plies are the 
abscissae and the weights are the ordinates. It will be found that 
the curves so drawn are straight lines and may be produced to give 
the values sought. 

Table XXXII, " Thickness of Waterproofing Materials for Dif- 
ferent Water Pressures," shows the approximate number of felt and 
fabric plies, thicknesses of mortar and mastic layers and the number 
of courses of various kinds of waterproofing materials (applicable 
to the membrane or surface-coating types of waterproofing), required 
under various heads of water. It is compiled from a careful study 
of the general field practice in waterproofing underground structures. 
The bituminous sheet mastic layers, the brick-in-mastic courses and 
the different membranes, should be protected, or rather, encased 
in masonry, both to support them and protect them from climatic 
temperature changes. The surface-mortar coats, i inch thick or 
less, must not be put on in several layers to make up there quired 
thickness, but the thicker mortar coats may have a scratch coat, 
and together with the " finish coat " should make up the required 
thickness. Both the thin and thick mortar coats must be applied 
continuously over or on the structure until completed. 

Table XXXIII, *' Volumes and Weights of Ingredients used in 
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Brick-in- (Asphalt) Mastic Waterproofing/' is based on present- 
day practice of laying common bricks in a bitimiinous mastic to 
form a thick waterproofing envelope about an undergroimd structure. 
It is further based on the use of asphalt only for making the mastic, 
but coal-tar pitch can be used with practically equally good results. 
The weight of asphalt was assiuned to be 66 pounds per cubic foot. 
The average weight of coal-tar pitch is 76 pounds per cubic foot. 

The size of joints between bricks in the brick-in-mastic envelope 
is of vital importance. Bricks laid close together, that is, without 
joints, vitiate the function of the waterproofing envelope. It is 
obvious that the bricks do not constitute a waterproofing medium 

TABLE XXX.— SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND COEFFICIENT OF EXPAN- 

SION OF VARIOUS MATERIALS 



Subetanee. 



Alcohol (100%) 

Asphalt, artificial (Eastern 

petroleum), resiauum at 

Sr Bauin^ 

Asphalt, Bermudes Lake. . 

Asphalt, Mexican 

An>ba]t, Trinidad Lake 

(cnKle) 

Asphalt, Trinidad, liquid. . . 

Beeswax 

Castor oil 

China wood oil 

Caoutchouc (rubber) .... 

Creosote oil 

Fats 

Gutta Percha 

Ice 

Linseed oil 

Paraflin (hard) 

Oils (vegetable) 

Oils (mineral) 

Petroleum, Mexican aa- 

phaltio (crude) 

Pitch, coal tar 

Pitch, oil tar 

Rosin 

Rubber (sheet) 

Tallow 

Turpentine 

Water (4*» C.) 

Wax 





Volu- 




metric 


Specific 


Coeffici- 


Gravity 


ent of 


at 62** F. 


Expan- 


(Aver.). 


sion Per 




Deg. F. 




(Aver.). 


0.79 


.00058 


1.3 


.000507 


1.06» 


.00035' 


1.036» 


.000288« 


1.21 


.00035' 


0.96 


.00030" 


0.955 


.000150 


0.96 


• ••■••• 


0.944 


.000355 


0.94 




1.07 




0.935 


• ••••»• 


0.99 


.000332 


0.92 


0000408* 


927 


.000380? 


0.908 


.000568 


0.925 




0.915 




0.878 


.000392 


1.298 


.000243* 


1.218 


.000258* 


1.1 




1.6 




0.94 




0.860 


.066454» 


1.000 


.000086 


0.965 





Substance. 



Asbestoe 

Brick (common) 

Brick masonry 

Cedar 

Clay ^Dry lumps) . . . . 

Coi _ete (stone) 

Copper 

Glass 

Granite (New Hamp.). 

Graphite 

Gypsum 

Hydrated lime 

Iron (wrought) 

Lead 

Lime (slaked) 

Limestone 

Marble 

Mortar (1:2) 

Oak (white) 

Pine (long leaf) 

Plaster (white) 

Portland cement (set) . 

Rubble masonry 

Sandstone 

Slate 

Steel 

Terra Cotta 

TUes 

Tin (rolled) 

Zinc (rolled) 



Specific 

Gravity 

at 62*> F. 

(Aver.). 



2.81 

1.922 

2.00 

0.45 

1.80 

2.33 

8.88 

3.1 



2. 
2 
2. 
2. 
7. 
11 



66 
26 
27 
12 
70 
.40 
1.35 
2.72 
2.65 
1.84 
0.77 
0.61 



2.95 

2.48 

2.44 

2.81 

7.80 

1.9 

2.20 

7.40 

7.05 



Lineal 

CoefBci- 
ent of 

Expan- 
sion 

Per Deg. 
F. 

(Aver.). 



00000306 
0000031 



0000068 

,0000093 

0000041 

.0000047 

0000044 



0000067 
0000159 

.0000045 
0000056 
.00000561 
0000027 
0000030 
0000092 
0000067 
0000035 
0000061 
0000058 
0000061 



0000117 
000017 



* Specific gravity at 77 deg. Fahr. • 

* Asphalt having penetration between 0.50 and 0.75 cm. at 77 deg. Fahr. (100 grams, '. 
seconds). Coefficient between 77 and 300 deg. Fahr. 

s Aaphalt is for cold application. Coefficient between 77 and 100 deg. Fahr. 

* Aaphalt having penetration between 0. 65 and 0.83 cm. at 77 deg. Fahr. 
'Straight-run product having a melting-point of 137 deg. Fahr. by the cube-in-water 

method. Coefficient between 60 and 180 deg. Fahr. 

* Melting point 160 deg. Fahr. by the cubc-in-water method. Coefficient between 60 
and 180 deg. Fahr. 

' Between 50 deg. and 100 deg. Fahr. 

* At + 30 deg. Fahr., reducing to .0000197 at - 30 deg. Fahr. 
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in themselves, they merely furnish " body," depth and weight to 
the envelope and economy in the waterproofing system. The bitu- 
minDusimaptic alone is the watet^vpofing medium, hence the more 
of it present — within economical limits, of course — the better. The 
smallest joint should be not less than ) inch and the largest need 
not be more than } inch. Therefore the volume and weight of the 
various ingredients have been calculated on this basis; also on the 
empirical basis of a 20 per cent and 30 per cent reduction in volume 
of mastic, as compared to volume of ingrediente (see Chapter VII), 
mixed in proportions of 2 : 1 : 1 and 1 : 1 : 1, respectively, 

TABLE XXX U.— THICKNESS OF WATERPROOFING MATERIAI^ 
REQUIRED FOR DIFFERENT WATER PRESSURES 
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Table XXXIV. " Presaure Exerted by Water Beneath Floors 
and Against Walls," is based on the principles of hydrostatic pres- 
sure, which are, (1) the pressure on the base of a vessel cuntaininR 
water is equal to the height of water above the base, times its area; 
(2) the average water pressure on the side of a vessel is equal to 
one-half the height of the water in the vessel, times the area of the 
vertical surface in contact with the water; (3) the pressure of water 
is transmitted equally in all directions. The type of waterproofing 
is often governeil by the water pressure it will have to resist as judged 
by the height of ground or mean high water level above the base of 
the structure to be waterproofed. The table converts this height 
into pounds pressure for each of the above three conditions. 



TABLE XXXIV.— PRESSURE EXERTED BY WATER BENEATH 
FLOORS AND AGAINST WALLS 
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Table XXXV, " Approximate Weight and Thickness of Various 
Sheet Metals for Roofings, Gutters and Flashings," gives the weight, 
thickness and gauge number of various sheet metals commonly used 
for gutters, flashingH, and nwfings. Sheet metal is usually designated 
by the weight of a superficial foot, in pounds or ounces, or by some 
standard gauge. All tin, iron and steel are figured on the U. S. 
Standard gauge; copper is figured on the Brown & Sharpe gauge; 
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sine has a gauge of its own, while lead is usually figured at so many 
pounds to the square foot, such as 2-pound lead, 3-pound lead, etc. 
Galvanized sheets have a gauge based on their weights, and not on 
the thickness. Corrugated galvanized sheets usually figured on 
the U. S. Standard gauge, are made in standard widths of corru- 
gations, and in standard lengths, ranging from 5 to 10 feet, with 
a maximum length of 12 feet. 

Table XXXVI, "Weights of Roof Coverings," gives closely 
approximate weights of various roof coverings and sheathings. 
These figures are very useful for designing and estimating. 



TABLE XXXVI.— WEIGHTS OF ROOF COVERINGS 



Material. 



Ash wood sheathing, l-in. thick 

Asbestos shingles (bud French method) * 

Asbestos shingles (laid American method) 

Chestnut wood sheathing, 1-in. thick 

0>pper, 16 OS., standing seam 

Clay tiles (plain) 10| by 6i by { ins., 5i in. to the weather . . . 
Clay tiles (Spanish) 14} by 10} ins., 7i ins. to the weather. . . 

Felt and asphalt (3 plies) (without sheathing) 

Felt, asphalt and gravel (6 plies) (without sheathing) 

Glass, Hn- thick 

Hemlock sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Iron, corrugated, No. 16, B.W.G. (without sheathing) 

Iron, galvanised, flat No. 16, B.W.G. (without sheathing) 

M^le sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Oak sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Sheet iron, A-hi. thick 

Sheet-lead, about i-in. thick 

Slag roofing (four-ply) 

Slate, l-in. thick 

Slate, A~hi. thick (double-lap) 

Slate, i-in. thick (3 in. double-lap) 

Spruce sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Teroe plate (tin), IC (without sheathing) 

Teme plate (tin), IX (without sheathing) 

Tiles, 2 in. to 4 in. thick (plain, with mortar) 

White pine sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Wood shingles, 6 by 18 ins., i to the weather 

Yellow pine sheathing, 1-in. thick 

Zinc No. 20, B.W.G 



Averase Weight in 
Lbs. per 8q. Ft 
of Roof. 



5.0 

2.8 

4.0 

4.0 

1.3 
18.0 

8.5 

2.0 

8.0-10.0 

1.8 

2.0 

3.6 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

3.0 

8.0 

4.0 

9.0 

6.8 

4.5 

2.5 

0.5 

0.7 
15.0 

2.5 

2.0 

4.0 

1.5 
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Table XXXVII, "Square Feet Covered by 1000 Wooden 
Shingles/' gives the covering capacity of a thousand wooden shingles 
of various lengths and widths, according to fractions exposed to the 
weather. The number of shingles per 100 square feet of roof surface 
can be easily calculated therefrom. In doing so about 5 per cent 
should be added for hip roofs and about 10 per cent for irregular 
roofs with dormer windows. The number of nails required is usually 
about three times the number of shingles. 

Table XXXVIIIi " Number of Slates and Pounds of Nafls for 
Roofing," gives the number of slate shingles and quantity of nails 
required to cover 100 square feet of roof surface. These values are 
also applicable to flat, baked-clay tiles. 

Table XXXIX, " Size, Length, Gauge and Weight of Roofing 
Nails," will prove helpful to the roofer. Nails shorter than | inch 
are generally not used. Nails with large flat heads and barbed shanks 
are best for all roofing purposes. 
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TABLE XXXVllL— NUMBER OF SLATES AND POUNDS OF NAILS 

REQUIRED FOR ROOFING ' 

(Feb 100 Sfl. Pr.) 
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TABLE XXXIX.-SIZE, LENGTH. GAUGE AND WEIGHT OF ROOFING 
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APPENDIX I 

EXPLANATION OF MECHANICAL ANALYSIS* FOR GRADING 

CONCRETE AGGREGATES 

Mechanical analyBis consists in separating the particles or grains 
of a sample of any material, such as broken stone, gravel, sand or 
cement, into the various sizes of which it is composed, so that the 
material may be represented by a curve (see Figs. 13&-140), each 
of whose ordinates is the percentage of the weight of the total sample 
which passes a sieve having holes of a diameter represented by the 
distance of this ordinate from the origin in the diagram. 

The objects of mechanical analysis curves as applied to concrete 
aggregates are (1) to show graphically the sizes and relative sizes 
of the particles; (2) to indicate what sized particles are needed to 
make the aggregate more nearly perfect and so enable the engineer 
to improve it by the addition or substitution of another material; 
and (3) to afford means for determining best proportions of diflfer- 
ent aggregates. 

To determine the relative sizes of the particles or grains of which 
a given sample of stone or sand is composed, the different sizes are 
separated from each other by screening the material through succes- 
sive sieves of increasing fineness. After sieving, the residue on each 
sieve is carefully weighed, and beginning with that which has passed 
the finest sieve, the weights are successively added, so that each 
sum will represent the total weight of the particles which have passed 
through a certain sieve. The sums thus obtained are expressed as 
percentages of the total weight of the sample and plotted upon a 
diagram with diameters of the particles as abscissse and percentages 
as crdinates. 

A convenient outfit for such a mechanical analysis as above 
described, consists of a set of sieves, an apparatus for shaking the 
sieves, and scales for weighing. A standard size of sieve is 8 inches 
in diameter and 2} inches high. Sieves with openings exceeding 
0.10 inch are preferably made of spun hard brass with circular 
* Taylor and Thompson ** Concrete, Plain and Reinforced,'' p. 193. 
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a|ieaBp diUled to the exart dimen^iocs required. Stpves with open- 
inpcf 0.10inrfa sukI less are piiefpraHy of woven brass wire set into 
a liud bfiM fnuoe. Woren bns sieves are made for many purpoaeg, 
and aic nld by oumben which mv apt^wdmately the number of 
"—■*»*■ to the lin^^ inrfa. Af the Actual diameter of the bole YOiies 
with the 9tiet> of win? use-J tiy different manufacturers, every set of 



llie nmnber mod Bues cf nevcB to be a 
portMwe of the totng to be done. A eoortDiait oet td metmfat 
ordinafy laborstmy praetiee is ^vm bidow in lUile XL. 

TABIX XL-fiDEES OF SAND AMD STONE amVES 
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0.0059 


0.0052 


0.25 
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When many analyses are to be made, it is convenient to have a 
printed cross-section form, with appropriate spaces for filling in the 
number of the analysis, description of the material, location of the 
work, and other facte relating to the material. 

For those who are unfamiliar with mechanical analysis, a detailed 
explanation of the method of locating the curve is here given. The 
method can best be understood by referring to the diagrams of 
typical materials which are also of practical interest as illustrating 
the curves which may be expected in special cases. 

Fig. 139 represents a typical mechanical analysis of crusher-ruii 
micaceous quartz stone which has been run through a J-inch revolv- 
ing screen so as to separate particles finer than i ioch, that is, the 
dust for use with sand. 

For a sample of stone, which may be taken by the method of 

quartering * 1000 grams b a convenient quantity for 8-inch diameter 

■ 'The method of quartering consists in taking shovelfuls of the material 

from various parts of the pile, mixed t^^ther and spread in & circle. The drcJe 

is quartered, as one would quarter a pie; two of the opposite quarters ore shovtled 
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sieves 2} inches in depth, and also permits of easy reduction from 
weif^hts to perccntaRes. To obtain the analysis shown in Fig. 139, 
the sample of stone is placed in the upper (coarsest) sieve of the nest 
of stone sieves given in Table XL, and after 1000 * shakes the nest 
is taken apart, and the quantity caught on each sieve is weighed, 
banning with the finest and placing each successive residue on 
the scale pan with that already weighed. The results obtained in 
the particular case under consideration are illustrated in Table 
LXI, which shows the method of finding the percentages: 

III I i I ' I 

III I I I I 1 
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Vm. ISO. — lypical Mechanical Analysis Curve of Crusber-nm Micaceous 
Quarts Stane. 



The various percentages are plotted on the diagram and the curve 
drawn through the points. The vertical distance from the bottom 
of the diagram to the curve, that ia, the ordinate at any point, 
represents the percentage of the material which passed through a 
single sieve having holes of the diameter represented by this particu- 
lar ordinate. Since the percentage of material passing any sieve 
is always the complement of the percentage of grains coarser than 
that sieve, the vertical distances from the top of the diagram down to 
the curve represents the percentages which would be retained 
away from tbe rest, thoroughly mixed, spread, and quartered as before. The 
operation is repeated until the quantity is reduced to that required for the 
sample. 

* In practioe to^y the custom prevails of shaking the material until no 
more oomea through as determined by successive weighings. 
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upon each sieve if employed alone. For example, taking 1.25, 62 
per cent, the distance from the bottom of the diagram, represents 
the percentage of materiul finer than 1 J-inch diameter, and 38 jjer cent, 
the distance down from Ihe'top of diagram, represents the i«!rcentr 
ag« coarser than Ij inch. 

TABLE XI-L— RESULTS OF SCREENING SAMPLES OF STONE OF 
Fia. HO 



Siie SievK. 


Enrh Sieve. 


rh.TE'.T8^e^e' 


l<»:h« 


Gr«™ 


Per Csot 


1,50 


801 


80 


1.00 


457 


46 


0,67 


222 


22 


0.4S 


99 


10 


30 


27 


3 


0.20 


19 


2 


0.15 


8 


1 


10 








Typical curves of a fine, a medium well graded, and a coarao sand 
are shown in Fig. UO. For convenience in plotting, the liorisontal 

^» « « « = . I I J 

i^ s i i i f. t 3 % 






Fio. 140.— Typical Methaaical Analj-sea Curves of Fine, Medium. Well-Rrnded, 
and Coarse WiiudH. 

scale is t«n times grer.ter than that of Fig. 139, the diagram showing 
diameters ranging from to 0.200 inch diameter. 

The mechanical analysis of crusher dust is apt to vary between 
'^le curves of fine sand and medium sand which are shown in Fig. 
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APPENDIX II 

CONCRETE IN SEA WATER* 

Regarding the chemical action of sea water on concrete and its 
prevention, the following information and conclusions are presented 
here because of their bearing on and corroboration of the subject 
matter of Chapter I.f 

Investigations concerning the effect of sea water on concrete 
immersed for periods up to fifty years or more; of the relative merits 
of standard Portland cement and Portland cement made with dif^ 
ferent proportions of its principal constituents, in resisting the dis- 
integrating effect of sea water; of the effect of varying the propor- 
tions of cement in the mortar and concrete; of differently graded 
aggr^ates; of the addition of various finely ground materials to 
the cement after burning; of the relative durability of concrete 
cast in place as compared with concrete blocks allowed to harden 
before placing in the sea; and of the effect of various materials added 
to the concrete mixture to produce impermeability and consequent 
increased durability, have been made in European countries and in 
America. 

Hoarding the chemical action of 9ea water on cement, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are presented: 

Cement containing up to 2^ per cent of sulphuric anhydride 
(SO3) resists the action of sea water fully as well as cement with lower 
sulphuric anhydride content. 

While all the hydraulic cements now in use are liable to decomposi- 
tion in sea water, Portland cement is the one to be preferred in every 
respect. 

High iron Portland cement and puzzolan cement have failed to 
show superiority over standard Portland cement in resisting the 
disintegrating effect of sea water. 

* American Railway Engineering Association, Vol. 15, March, 1914, p. 564. 

t For a presentation of practical results of marine construction and valuable 
conclusions drawn from observed effects of sea water on concrete all oyer the 
United States, see five articles by Rudolph J. Wig and Lewis R. Ferguson in 
Engineering News-Record, commencing Vol. 79, No. 12, 1917. 
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Regarding the effect of varying the proportions of cement in the 
mortar and concrete, in general, the richer mixtures have been fomid 
to offer better resistance to the attack of sea water. Proportions 
recommended for mortars are those with one part cement to one part 
of sand up to one part cement to two parts sand. The bad condi- 
tion of mortars leaner than the above after exposure in sea water, 
stands out prominently. 

In the use of reinforced concrete for maritime works, it is advis- 
able to employ larger proportions of cement than are usual for similar 
works in fresh water. 

Concerning the addition of finely ground material to the cement 
after burning, it has been found that the addition of ground puzzolan 
or furnace slag to Portland cement increases the resistance of the 
resulting mortar or concrete to the disintegrating effect of sea water. 

Regarding the use of any material added to the concrete mix- 
ture in small quantities in order to reduce permeability, no results 
of practical working tests have demonstrated that the effect of any 
material in reducing permeability is othex than mechanical, i.e., 
to supply a deficiency in fine material in a poorly graded concrete 
mixture. 

Allowing the concrete to harden under favorable conditions before 
exposure to the action of sea water greatly increases its resistance to 
attack by the sea water and is recommended wherever possible. 

When concrete is deposited under sea water, such precaution 
should be observed as will prevent the washing of the cement from the 
mixture. 

Forms should be so tight as to prevent the entrance of sea water 
after depositing the concrete, in order that a smooth dense surface 
may be obtained. 

The combined effect of freezing and of sea water is noted on 
marine structures in northern latitudes between high and low tide 
levels. Under these conditions the disintegrating effects are par- 
ticularly severe. 

Dense, properly hardened concrete is not affected by the action 
of sea water. Where the concrete is porous, however, it is likely 
to be damaged by frost action, especially between tides. There is no 
evidence, however, that porous concrete is damaged by ^ca water 
in latitudes where there is no frost. 

The making of a dense, impermeable concrete by the use of a 
well-graded aggregate, rich mixture, proper consistency, and good 
workmanship, and allowing the concrete to harden under favorable 
conditions before being exposed to the action of sea water, is generally 
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conceded to be an efficient means of satisfactorily insuring the pres- 
ervation of concrete in maritime works. 

Concrete Subjected to the Action of Water Containing Alkalies. 
Investigations concerning the effect of ground waters which contain 
alkalies on concrete have disclosed several instances of apparent 
disintegration. The following points have been demonstrated in 
regard to the resistance of concrete to these agencies: 

Concrete in which poor aggregates and lean mixtures have been 
used and in which the material has been carelessly placed, when 
coming in contact with alkali seepage may be affected thereby. 

The aggregates should be composed of materials inert to alkalies 
present in the water. A chemical examination of the sand from coun- 
try known to contain alkaline soils is recommended. 

Water containing substances known to react with the elements 
of the cement should be kept from coming in contact with concrete 
until the latter has thoroughly hardened. 

Care should be taken to provide a smooth surface and sufficient 
slope to the extrados of the arch of tunnel linings when the ground- 
water level lies below the tunnel grade to facilitate the flow of seep- 
age water to the sides. The back filUng over the arch should consist 
of porous material such as coarse, crushed stone, for the same reason. 
Side-drains should be used where necessary and connected with an 
underdrain, which should be provided in all ca^es. 

The measures to be used in making concrete which is to be exposed 
to the action of these deteriorating agencies in order to prevent 
disintegration are the same as recommended for sea water construc- 
tion. Impermeability is the prime requisite, and the results of experi- 
ments and practical tests indicate that concrete, carefully prepared, 
is just as resistant, if not more so, than if mixed with foreign materials 
or special preparations. 

The following instructive conclusions on the effect of sea water 
on concrete are from a paper by Mr. W. Walters Pagon, read before 
the Engineers Club of Baltimore.* Though somewhat a repetition 
of the previous paper, its greater detail warrants its addition 
here. 

In order to construct concrete that will have the greatest resistive 
power against the action of sea water (and also probably of alkali 
waters) it must possess the following characteristics: 

The addition of puzzolan in some form is widely practiced in 
Europe and appears to be theoretically correct. It has not been 
tried in America, to the author's knowledge, but is worth an exhaus- 

< " Concrete," Vol. 9, No. 4, October, 1916. 
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tive test. The amount should not be over one part nor less than 
one-half part for each part of cement. 

Waterproofing with substances that combine chemically with the 
free lime ought to be successful and is worth testing. 

Between extreme high and low tides the concrete surface should 
be faced continuously, without joints, with about 3 inches of 1 : IJ 
or 1 : 2 mortar made with sand as specified below, well cured before 
coming in contact with the sea water. Facing must be placed simul- 
taneously with the backing. 

The cement should be low in lime and alumina and contain as 
little gypsum as possible. 

Sand must be silicious, uniformly graded from fine to coarse, 
with not less than 50 per cent nor more than 70 per cent passing 
through a No. 20 sieve, and no more than 3 per cent passing a No. 
100 sieve and must have no organic matter coating the grains. It 
must be free from roots and easily di.siijtegrated grains, such as 
feldspar, shells, limestone, mica, etc. It should be washed free 
from clay, and should show a tensile strength for 1:3 specimens 
not less than the following percentages of the strength of standard 
Ottawa sand of the same consistency, using the brand of < 
that is to be used on the work: 



1 day 
7 days 
28 days 



100 



[ cenjan^J 



Where concrete must be exposed to sea water without mortar 
facing, gravel should not be used. Broken stone should be hard, 
durable trap, granite or other den.se, hard, insoluble stone. It 
should not exceed J inch in size and should be free from crusher 
dust, sand, dirt, organic matter or other foreign substances. The 
mixture should be 1 : Ij : 3 or 1 : 2 : 4 or should be proportioned 
for maximum density. 

Pure fresh water should be used in sufficient quantity to permit 
the materials to be well puddled and spaded, so that no later surface 
treatment or patching will be required, but not sufficient to materially 
retard the setting of the cement. Care must be exercised, however, 
to prevent the formation of taitancc or pockets of neat cement or 
very rich mortar. 

Forma should be tight to prevent leakage of cement, or, where 
concrete must be submerged immediately, to prevent contact vjtb 
the sea water. 
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Facing should be reinforced with steel well covered with mortar 
and securely anchored to the backing. 

No surface treatment should be given. 

The work should be allowed to harden for two weeks, if possible, 
before coming in contact with sea water. Two months is better. 

Sea water work should never be done in cold weather, with tem- 
perature below 40 deg. Fahr. (4.4 deg. Cent.). 

Where possible, pre-cast, mortar-faced blocks cured in damp sand 
for at least one month should be used. The mortar facing should 
not only be on the outside of the block, but should extend on the faces 
which form the bed joints and vertical joints. In this way the facing 
* will be continuous, back to such a point, that no water can get into 
the rear of the block. The joints between the blocks should be 
pointed with 1 : 1 mortar of coarse sand to eliminate saturation. 

The most durable surface will be obtained if granite or other dense 
stone be used as facing. This should not be less than 6 inches thick, 
anchored back with wrought-iron clamps and pointed with 1 : 1 
mortar of coarse sand and cement as noted above. 

On mortar or concrete surfaces the growth of barnacles, moss, 
etc., will frequently afford protection. 



APPENDIX m 
REPORT ON WATERPROOFING* 

The following report of Committee D-8 of the Am^can Society 
for Testing Materials corroborates the author's information and 
experience in general waterproofing preceding and since its publica- 
tion. 

The committee reports that while it has not been able to arrive 
at sufiiciently definite conclusions to enable it to formulate specifica- 
tions for the making of concrete structures waterproof or for materiab 
to be used in such work, it has reached certain general conclusions 
which may be of assistance to the constructox in securing the desired 
result of impermeable concrete. 

Early in the investigation, the work was found to sub-divide 
naturally into three branches, and the conclusions reached will be 
grouped in order under these sub-divisions, which are: 

1. The determination of causes of the permeability of concrete as 
usually made from rmxtures of Portland cement, sand and stone, or 
other coarse aggregate, in proportions of from 1 cement, 2 sand and 
4 stone, to 1 cement, 3 sand and 6 stone, and the best methods of 
avoiding these causes. 

2. The rendering of concrete more waterproof by adding to ordi- 
nary mixtures of cement, sand and stone, other substances, which, 
either by their void-filling or repellent action, would tend to make 
the concrete less permeable. 

3. The treatment of exposed surfaces after the concrete or mortar 
has bej^n put in place and hardened more or less, either by penetra- 
tive, void-filling or repellent liquids, making the concrete itself less 
permeable or by extraneous protective coatings, preventing water 
having access to the concrete. 

Considering these several subnlivisions separately and in the order 
named, the committee finds: 

1. Causes of Permeability of Concrete. In the laboratory and 
under test conditions using properly graded and sized coarse and fine 
aggn^gates, in mixtures ranging from 1 cement, 2 sand and 4 stone, 
to 1 (;ement , 3 sand and 6 stone, impermeable concrete can invariably 

* Proceedings, American Society for Testing Mat<?rials, Vol. 13, 1913, p. 459. 
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be produced. That even with sand of poor granulometric composi- 
tion, with mixtures as rich as 1 cement, 2 sand and 4 stone, per- 
meable concrete is seldom, if ever, found and is a rare occurrence with 
mixtures of 1 cement, 3 sand and 6 stone. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that the reverse obtains in actual construction, per- 
meable concretes being encountered even with 1 cement, 2 sand and 
4 stone mixtures and are of frequent occurrence where the quantity 
of the aggregate is increased. This we attribute to: 

(a) Defective workmanship, resulting from improper propor- 
tioning, lack of thorough mixing, separation of the coarse aggregate 
from the fine aggregate and cement in transporting and placing the 
mixed concrete, lack of density through insufficient tamping or 
fipading, and improper bonding of work joints, etc. 

(6) The use of imperfectly sized and graded aggregates: 

(c) The use of excessive water, causing shrinkage cracks and for- 
mation of laitance seams. 

(d) The lack of proper provision to take care of expansion and 
contraction, causing subsequent cracking. 

Theoretically, none of these conditions should prevail on properly 
designed and supervised work, and are avoided in the laboratory 
and in the field, under test conditions, where speed of construction 
and cost are negligible items, instead of being governing features 
as they must be in actual construction. Properly graded sands and 
coarse aggregares are rarely, if ever, found in nature in sufficient 
quantities to be available for large construction, and the effect of 
poorly graded aggregates in producing permeable concrete is aggre- 
' vated by poor and inefficient field work. Even if we could afford 
the added expense of screening and remixing the aggregates so as to 
secure proper granulometric composition to give the density required 
and to make untreated concretes impermeable, it is seemingly a 
commercial impossibility on large construction to obtain workman- 
ship even approximating that found in laboratory work. It there- 
fore seems that we can secure impermeable concrete most economic- 
ally by adopting some special waterproofing treatment. 

2. Addition of Foreign Substances, to Cement or During Mixture. 
The committee finds that in consequence of the conditions outlined 
above, the use of substances calculated to make the concrete more 
impermeable, either incorporated in the cement or added to the con- 
crete during mixing, has become general. This has resulted in the 
development and placing on the market of numerous patented or 
proprietary waterproofing compounds, the composition of which is 
more or less of a trade secret. 
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While it has been impossible for the comraiUce to test all of the 
special waterproofing compounds Iming placed on the market, it has 
investigated a sufficient number of these, as well as the use of certain 
very finely divided, naturally occurring or readily obtainable com- 
mercial mineral products, such as finely ground sand, colloidal clays, 
hydrated lime, etc., to form a general idea of the value of the different 
types. The committee finds: 

(o) That the majority of patented and proprietary integral com- 
pounds tested have Uttle or no peimancnt effect on the permeability 
of concrete ami that some of these even have an injurious effect on 
the strength of mortar and concrete in which they are incorporated; 

(b) That the permanent effect of such integral waterproofing 
additions, if dependent on the action of ot^anic compounds, is very 
doubt ful ; 

(f) That in view of their possible effect, not only upon the early 
strength, but also upon the durability of concrete after considerable 
periods, no integral waterproofing material should be used unless 
it has been subjected to long-time practical tests under proper observa- 
tion to demonstrate its value, and unless its ingretUents and the pro- 
portion in which they are present are known; 

(rf) That in general, more desirable results are obtainable from 
inert compound.s acting mechanically than froia active chemical 
compounds whose efficiency depends on change of form through 
chemical action after a^ldition to the concrete; 

(c) That void-filling substances are more to be relied upon than 
those whose value depends on repellent action; 

{/) That assuming average quality in sizing of the aggregates 
and reasonably good workmanship in the mixing and placing of the 
concretes, the addition of from 10 to 20 per cent of very finely divided 
void-filling mineral substances may be expected to result in the pro- 
duction of concrete which under ordinary conditions of exposure 
will be found impermeable, provided the work joints are properly 
bondeil, and cracks do not develop on drying or through change in 
volume due to atmospheric changes, or by settlement. 

3. External Treatments. While external treatment of concrete 
would not be necessaiy if the conci-ete itself, either naturally or by 
the addition of waterproofing material, was inii>ernieable to water, 
it has been found in practice that in large ctmstruction, no matter 
bow carefully the concrete itself bus been made, cracks are apt to 
<levelop, due to shrinkage in drying out, ejqmnsion and contraction 
under change of temperature, moisture content and through eettl^^ 
ment. ^^^| 
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It is, therefore, often advisal)le on important construction to 
anticipate and provide for the possible occurrence of such cracks by 
external treatment with protective coatings. Such coating must be 
sufficiently elastic and cohesive to prevent the cracks extending 
through the coating itself. The application of merely penetrative 
void-filling liquid washes will not prevent the passage of water due 
to cracking of the concrete. The committee has, therefore, divided 
surface treatments into two heads: 

(a) Penetrative void-filling liquid washes. 

(6) Protective coatings, including all surface applications intended 
to prevent water coming in contact with the concrete. 

While many penetrative washes are efficient in rendering concrete 
waterproof for limited periods, their efficiency is apt to decrease with 
time and it may be necessary to repeat such treatment. Some of 
these washes may be objectionable, due to discoloring the siuface to 
which they are applied. The committee, therefore, believes that the 
first effort should be made to secure a concrete that is impermeable 
in itself and that penetrative void-filling washes should only be re- 
sorted to as a corrective measure. 

While protective extraneous bituminous or asphalt coatings are 
unnecessary, so far as the major portion of the concrete surface is 
concerned, pro/ided the concrete — either in itself or through the addi- 
tion of internal compounds — is made impermeable, they are valuable 
as a protection where cracks develop in a structure. It is therefore 
recommended that combination of the two methods — integral and 
extraneous waterproofing — be adopted in especially difficult or im- 
portant work. 

Considering the use of bituminous or asphaltic coatings, the com- 
mittee finds: 

(a) That such protective coatings are often subject to more or 
less deterioration with time, and may be attacked by injurious vapors 
or deleterious substances in solution in the water coming in contact 
with them. 

(6) That the most effective method for applying such protec- 
tion is either the setting of a course of impervious brick, dipped in 
bituminous material, into a solid bed of bituminous material, or the 
application of a sufficient number of layers of satisfactory membra- 
nous material cemented together with hot bitumen. 

(c) That their durability and efficiency are very largely dependent 
on the care with which they are applied. 

Such care refers particularly to proper cleaning and preparation 
of the concrete to insure as dry a surface as possible before applica- 
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tion of the protective eovering, the lapping of all joints of the mai- 
branous hyere, and their thcyroui^ eoatins with the protective mite- 
rial The use of this method cifprotectioD 18 fiurtherdesiniblebeeiaK 
proper bituminous covering offer rteistanoe to stray electrical tm- 
rents. 

So iar, the conHnittee has considered caiy concretes of the uml 
prqportkyns, namely , those ranging from 1 cement, 2 sand and 4 stoae^ 
to 1 cement, 3 sand, and 6 stone. It has been suggested that is* 
pomeaUe cmcretes could be assured fay using mixtures oonsidoabllf 
richer in cement. While such practice would probaUy result in u 
inunediate impermeable concrete, it is bdieved by many that tiw 
advantage is only temporary, as richer concretes are more snlqeeft 
to dieck cracking and are less constant in volume under chaogn of 
conditions of temperature, maisture, etc Therefore, the use of moR 
cement in mass concrete would cause increased crackings uakB 
some means of controlling the expansion and contraction be db* 
covered. With reinforoed concrete the objecticm is not so great, tf 
the tendency to cracking is more or less counteracted fay the le- 
ioforcement. 

It has also been suggested that the presence in the cement of a 
laiger percentage of very fine flour mif^t result in the productaoo of 
a denser and more impermeable concrete, through the formation of a 
larger amount of colloidal gels. 

Neither of these suggestions have been especially investigated 
by the committee. Both appeal to the committee, however, for the 
reason that they substitute active cementitious substances for the 
largely inactive void-filling materials pi-eviously recommended, thus 
increasinjr th? strength of the concrete. 

In conclusion, thp committee would point out that no addition 
of waterproofing compounds or substances can be relied upon to 
completely counteract the effect of bad workmanship, and that the 
production of impermeable concrete can only be hoped for where 
there is determined insistance on good workmanship. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THE WATERPROOFINO INDUSTRY 

Add Sludge. A waste mixture of sulphonated hydrocarbons resulting from 
the treatment of bitumens with sulphuric acid. 

Aggregate. The inert material, such as sand, gravel, shell, slag or broken 
stone, or combinations thereof, with which the cementing material is mixed to 
form a mortar or concrete. 

Albertite. A soft jet black mineral (asphaltic hydrocarbon) derived from 
petroleum by natural oxidation, obtained in Canada. 

Ahim. A white crystalline substance consisting of a hydrated double sul- 
phate of aluminum and potassium. See Chapter V. 

Anthracene. A waxy crystalline hydrocarbon found principally in coal tars. 
ArtificUd Bitumens. Hydrocarbon residues produced by the partial or frac- 
tional distillation of bitumen. 

ArtificUd Gilsonite. A product obtained from the distillation of a mixture of 
fish remains and wood and redistillation of the resulting oil. 

Astyesdne. A trade name for a certain grade of powdered asbestos used in 
paints as a filler. 

Asbestos. A mineral of fibrous crystalline structure composed, chemically, 
of silicates of lime and magnesia, and alumina. See Chapter V. 
Asbestos Felt Sheets made of asbestos shreds. See Chapter V. 
Ash Water Glass. Same as water glass. 

Asphalt Solid or semi-solid native bitumens, solid or semi-solid bitumens 
obtained by refining petroleums, or solid or semi solid bitumens which are combi- 
nations of the bitumens mentioned with petroleums or derivatives thereof, which 
xnelt on the application of heat, and which consist of a mixture of hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives of complex structure, largely cyclic and bridge compounds. 
Asphalt Cement A fiuxed or unfluxed asphaltic material, especially prepared 
CIS to quality and consistency. 

Asphalt Mastic. A term frequently applied to refined asphalt, particularly 
%o that obtained from bituminous rocks. A mixture of fine mineral matter and 
asphalt. 

Asphalt Pavement. A pavement composed of a mixture of asphalt and sand 
or powdered mineral dust or both. 

Asphalt Putty. A mixture of a liquid and a solid asphalt (and fine mineral 
matter, usually) or asphalt and coal-tar pitch, having a particular consistency. 
Asphaltenes.* The components of the bitumen in petroleum, petroleum 
products, malthas, asphalt cements, and solid native bitumens, which are soluble 
in carbon disulphide, but insoluble in parafiin naphthas. 
Asphaltic. Similar to, or essentially composed of, asphalt. 

* Adopted by the American Reporters on Communication No. 10 at the third Intematiohal 
Hottd Congrew. 
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AisfiuMr Coal. Solid fonos of asphalt (on^naBj Jg f i fe d from peCnkom) 
which. throuiEh loan of their oil content, by oxidation, memble ijanee ead. 

AitfhaHki Concrete. Broken stone bound together with asphahie eaacDt. 

AitfiuMr, Ljmestoae. Limestone or limestone aancb natundly imp it yia ted 
with asphalt or maltha, and known as ** asphalt " in Europe. 

Aqihaltic Oils. Asphalt ic petroleums. 

Aqdiahic Petroleams. Petroleums containing an asphaltic baae. 

Aqihaltic Sandstone. Sandstone naturally impregnated with aqdiih or 
maltha and known as " asphalt " in Europe. 

Asfihaltite. Same as asphaltic coal. 

Asphahnm. The Latin form of the Ejiglish word aqihatt. 

Bakelite. A hard amber-like substance manufactured from the eoiUar 
derivatives phenol and formaldehyde. See Chapter V. 

Bank-run CmYtL The normal product of a gravel bank. 

Barret Specification Fdt. Trade name for a proprietary tar-treated roofing 
felt. 

Banm# Gravity. An arbitrary scale of specific gravity or density of Ikfui^ 
usually expressed as dcg. Baum6, or ** B. on a hydrometer. See Chapter XU. 

Benzene. Benzol (C«Iii). Sec Chapter V. 

Benzine. A light and volatile fraction of petroleum. See Chapter V. 

BenzoL A light, volatile, colorless coal-tar distillate of the formula CtHi. 
See Chapter V. 

Bemmdez Asphalt A very pure semi-solid native asphalt from Bermuda. 

Binder. The bituminous cementing material employed in the membnae 
system of waterproofing. 

Bitumen. \ natural hy(lrorarlit>n mixture of mineral occurrence, widely 
diffus(H:l in various forms which i^nide by imperceptible degrees from a light gas to 
a solid; commorcially the term includes only the heavy liquid and solid asphalts. 
Fre(|uentiy coal-tar pitch is so referred to. 

Bituminous. .\ term applied to matermls containing bitumen. 

Bituminous Cement. \ bituminous material suitable for use as a binder 
having cementing qualities which are depi'udent mainly on its bituminous char- 
acter. 

Bituminous Emulsion. A mixture of a bituminous oil and water made 
misciblc through th(^ action of a saiK)nifying agent or alkaline soap. 

Bituminous Paints. Mixtures of li(iuid imraflin and asphalt or coal-tar; 
mixtur(M of bitumen with some drying oil. iSee Chapter V. 

Bituminous Putty. A mixture of bituminous materials and whiting or other 
niin(Tal, of a putty-like consistency. 

Bituminous Rock. Same as rock asphalt. 

Blown Asphalt. Asphalt through which air has been blown during the 
proc(.»ss of refining. 

Blown Oils. Hlown iH>troleum. 

Blown Petroleum.* »Semi-8olid or solid products produced primarily by the 
action of air u\Hm originally fluid native bitumens which arc heated during the 
blowing process. 

Building Paper. A pai)cr, usually a heavy grade and strong, sized with ro^in 
to make it water resisting and iLscd to sheath buildings to e.\cludc drafts. 

*Acloptc!(l by the American Reporters on Communication No. 10 at the third Internationa! 
JIdjkI Corurn*.**?}. 
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Built-ttp Roofs. Roofing consisting of several plies of treated felt cemented 
with asphalt or coal-tar pitch. See Chapter III. 

Burlap. A woven fabric made of jute. See Chapter V. 

Byerlite. Common and trade-name of a blown asphaltic petroleum dis- 
tinguished from ordinary blown petroleums principally by the use of oxygen in- 
stead of air in the blowing process. 

Caffatt Process. A proprietary process for applying parafi^ to exterior 
masonry surfaces. 

Caldum Compounds. Salts of metal calcium or lime. See Chapter V. 

Caoutchouc. A hydrocarbon with th^ approximate formula of C10H16 and 
possessing properties similar to India rubber. 

Csrbenes.* The components of the bitumen in petroleums, petroleum 
products, malthas, asphalt cements, and soUd native bitumens, which are soluble 
in carbon disulphide, but insoluble in carbon tetrachloride. 

Carbon Bisulphide. The volatile and extremely inflammable compound of 
carbon and sulphur (CS2). 

Carbon Disulphide. Same as carbon bisulphide. 

Carbon Tetrachloride. A volatile noninflammable compoimd of carbon and 
chlorine (CCl,). 

Carborundum. An artificial abrasive material resulting from the burning, 
in an electric furnace, of a mixture of sand, coke, sawdust and salt. 

Casein. An albumin found in milk. See Chapter V. 

Cement An adhesive substance used for uniting particles of materials to 
each other. Ordinarily applied, only to calcined ** cement rock,'' or to arti- 
fidaUy prepared, calcined, and ground mixtures of limestone and silicious mate- 
rials. Sometimes used to designate bituminous binder used in waterproofing. 

Cement Floor. A name conunonly appUed to concrete floors with or without 
a mortar top. 

Cerasin. Ozocerite. 

Cerite. Ozocerite. 

China Clay. Kaolin. 

Chinawood Oil. Oil pressed from the seeds of the wood-oH tree of China 
and Japan. See Chapter V. 

Choctaw. Name of mining locality (in Oklahoma) of grahamite; some- 
times, but incorrectly used for grahamite. 

Clay. Finely divided earth, generally silicious and aluminous, which will 
pass a 200-mesh sieve. 

Coal Tar. The mixture of hydrocarbon distillates, mostly unsaturated ring 
compounds, produced in the destructive distillation of coal. See Chapter V. 

Coal-tar Pitch. The residue (of a viscous consistency) resulting from the 
distillation of coal-tar. See Chapter V. 

Coat (1) The total result of one or more surface applications. (2) To 
apply a coat. 

Coke-oven Tar. Coal tar produced in by-product coke ovens in the manu- 
facture of coke from bituminous coal. See Chapter V. 

Colloidal Material. A gelatinous substance, resembling glue or jelly, and 
consisting of microscopically fine particles of matter. 

Colophony. Rosin. 

* Adopted by the American Reporters on Communication No. 10 at the third International 
Road Congress, 
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Com p re n edAipiult AEqrDpeaa(particulai|yFr(adi)tMrmforioA 
paveipeiit. 

Concarete Floor Hafdeoar. A powdered nietal or miiMraliniiAllytioirdod^ 
or a liquid chemical reaflent usually brushed oii» the sm&oe of a oonc i e te floor 
to harden same. 

CoDcrote Primer. A thin liquid compound applied as a first eoat to a an- 
erote surface preparatory to being coated with a more ¥100000 enmp o im d. 

Consistency.* The degree of solidity or fluidity of bitomiiioas matoriali. 

Conmdum. A crystalline mineral abrasive mined in the United Slates and 
ground for use. 

Cotton DriU. A woven cotton fabric. See Chapter V. 

Cracked OIL Petroleum residuum which havo been ove ifaeated in tho pioo- 
ess of manufacture. 

Craddng. The process of breaking down hydrocarbon moWwiilea by tin 
application of heat. 

Crude Asphalt Unrefined aq^halt. 

Crude OIL Unrefined oil. 

Crude Tar. Unrefined coal tar. 

Cut-back Products. Petroleum, or tar^esiduums, which have been flmoBd 
each with its own or similar distillate^ to a desired consistency. 

Dampproofing. The process of treating mascmry internally or eartenially, 
to prevent dampness or moisture from penetrating the masoniy. 

Dead Oils. Heavy oils with a density greater than water Aistilled from tan. 

Ddiydrated Tars. Crude tar from which all water has been removed. 

Destructive DistiUation. The distillation of organic compounds at suf- 
ficiently high temperatures so that their identity is destroyed. 

Dipping Compound. Bituminous compound used for coating pipes and iron 
tunnel segments to preserve them against rust. 

Drainage. Provision for the disposition of water in or about a structure. 

Dust Earth or other matter in fine, dry particles, so attenuated that they 
can be raised and carried by air currents. The product of the crusher passing 
through a fine sieve. 

Eastern Petroleum. Petroleum found in the eastern part of the United StatoB, 
principally Pennsylvania. 

Elaterite. A soft elastic variety of asphalt, resembling rubber. Also an 
appropriated name of a proprietary waterproofing compound. See Chapter V. 

Emulsion. A combination of water and oily material made miscible through 
the action of a saponying agent. 

Expansion Joint. A separation of the mass of a structure, iisually in the 
form of a joint filled with elastic material, which provides the means for slight 
movement in the structure. 

Fabric. A cotton cloth or burlap treated with asphalt or coal-tar pitch. 

Felt. A soft form of paper sheet composed chiefly of pulp and rags and 
saturated with coal-tar pitch or asphalt. See Chapter V. 

Filler. (1) Relatively fine material used to fill the voids in concrete aggre 
gate. (2) Material used to fill the voids in expansion joints. 

Fixed Carbon.* The organic matter of the residual coke obtained upon 
burning hydrocarbon products in a covered vessel in the absence of free oxygen. 

Flashing. A piece of metal or other waterproof material used to keep water 

* Adopted by the Am. Soc. for Testing Material. 
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from penetrating the joints between a wall or projection, and the roof or other 
flat part of the structure. See Chapter III. 

Floating. Smoothing, with a trowel, the surface of mortar or concrete. 

Fhsx.* Bitumens, generally liquid, used in combination with harder bitu- 
mens for the purpose of softening the latter. 

Free Carbon. In tars, organic matter which is insoluble in carbon bisul- 
phide. See Chapter VII. 

Fuller's Bartii. A fine-grained earthy material of cretaceous formation and 
resembling clay in appearance. 

Furring Compound. A compound used to bond plaster to masonry. 

Gaging Water. Water (in measured quantities) used in mixing mortar or 
concrete to a required consistency. 

Gas Black. Soot from natural gas. 

Gas-drip. A condensate from illuminating gas, present to a greater or less 
degree in all gas mains and tanks and an effective solvent of most bituminous 
materials. 

Gas-house Coal Tar. Coal-tar produced in gas-house retorts in the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas from bituminous coal. 

Gasoline. A very volatile distillate of petroleum. See Chapter V. 

German Wax. A manufactured wax or blend of beeswax and other waxes. 

Gilsonite. Glance pitch; a pure hard lustrous asphalt found principally in 
Utah, U. S. A. See Chapter V. 

Glance Pitch. A very pure solid asphalt or gum asphalt. 

Grahamite. A pure, solid lusterless asphalt. See Chapter V. 

Graphite. A soft dark-colored form of carbon with considerable luster. See 
Chapter V. 

GraveL Small stones or pebbles, usually found in natural deposits more or 
less intermixed with sand, clay, etc., but in which mixture the particles which 
will not pass a IQ-mesh sieve predominate. 

Grit Stone chips, slag chips, small pebbles or rounded rock partiples graded 
or ranging in size between | and f inch. 

Ground Water. That part of rain, hail, or snow, that has percolated through 
and accumulated in the ground as water chiefly in consequence of an imderlying 
impervious strata. 

Ground-water Level. The upper surface of ground water. See Chapter I. 

Grottt A mixture of cement and water or cement sand and water of thinner 
consistency than mortar. See Chapter V. 

Grouting. The process of injecting grout or mortar to fill small holes and 
seams in and around subsiuiace structures. See Chapter II. 

Gum. Varnish gum; loosely applied to asphalt. 

Gum Resins. Resins exuding from cuts in pines. 

Gumlac. Shellac. 

Gunite. Trade name for the mortar made and ^'shot" from the cement 
gun. See Chapter II. 

Gutta-percha. A substance consisting of a dried milky juice in many respects 
similar to caoutchouc, but not elastic; extracted from certain trees in the iropics. 

Gypsum. Erroneously referred to as plaster of Paris but actually a hydrated 
calcium sulphate (CaS04, 2H,0). 

* Adopted by the American Reporters on Communication No. 10 at the third International 
Head Congreaa. 
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High Carbon Tars. Tars containing a high percentage of free carbon (between 
15 and 25 per cent). 

Hot Stuff. Washing soda (carbonate of lime) when uaed to quicken the set- 
ting time of mortar. Ck)lloquially, also hot molten asphalt, or ooal-tar pitch, or 
mastic made from these. 

Hydrated Lime. A finely divided white powder, made of ordinary lime to 
which has been added just sufficient water to insure complete slaking, and 
leaving the product dry. See Chapter V. 

Hydrocarbons. Chemical compounds composed of the elements hydrogen 
and carbon. 

Hydrolithic. Proprietary trade name applied to the integral system of 
waterproofing. 

Hydrolytic. Name commonly applied to materials used in integral water- 
proofing which tend to prevent the percolation of water through the treated 
masonry. 

Hydrez Ck>mpound. Trade name for a proprietary asphalt. 

Imitatite* A black, hard variety of bitumen. 

Impsomite. A soUd bitumen resembling gilsonite, foimd in Oklahoma, U. S. A. 

Integral Compound. A material incorporated in mortar or concrete, previous 
to or during mixing, to waterproof same. See Chapter II. 

Integral System. The process of incorporating waterproofing materials in 
mass mortar or concrete. See Chapter II. 

Iron (Powdered). Cast iron or pig iron in powder form. 

Isinglass. The dried swimming bladders of several varieties of fish from 
which gelatine is extracted. 

Joint Filler. Any compound used for filling joints between moving parts 
of steel or masonry (structures) subject to expansion, contraction and vibration. 
See Chapter IV. 

Kaolin. A fine clay the purity of which gives it a white color. 

Lake Pitch. A plastic porous, and about 50 per cent impure asphalt from 
the asphalt " lake " in the island of Trinidad. 

Land Pitch. A surface deposit of solid Trinidad Lake asphalt which is 
tougher and more tenacious than the *' lake " asphalt. 

Land Plaster. Powdered gypsum; also, but incorrectly, used to designate 
plaster of Paris. 

Lap Cement. A liquid bituminous compound used for cementing the laps 
of ready roofing. 

Larutan Compound. Trade name of a proprietary asphalt. 

Larutan System. Application of a waterproofing membrane in the form of 
small squares of asphalt-treated cotton fabric. See Chapter II. 

Layer. A course or coat made in one application. 

Lime. A white substance resulting from the burning of limestone. Sec 
Chapter V. 

Linseed Oil. Oil obtained from the seed of flax by pressing. See Chapter V. 

Lithocarbon. A commercial name for an asphaltic limestone found in 
Uvalde, Texas, U S. A. 

Low Carbon Tars. Tars containing a low percentage of free carbon (between 
5 and 15 per cent). 

Maltha. A natural or artificial asphalt containing sufficient lighter conipounds 
to be liquid. 
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Malthene. Those portions of asphalt and similar materials soluble in both 
carbon bisulphide and petrolic ether and not readily volatile at a temperature of 
163 deg. Cent. 

Manjak. A pure, black, lustrous bitumen from Barbadoes, probably related 
tograhamite. 

Mastic A mixture of fine mineral matter and asphalt or coal-tar pitch, 
applicable in a heated condition. See Chapter V. 

Mastic Rock. Rock asphalt. 

Membrane. In waterproofing, a thin layer or layers of bituminous material 
with or without fabric reinforcement, placed on or about a structure. 

Membrane System. The system of applying an elastic, membranous water- 
proofing material. See Chapter II. 

Metal Primer. A first coat of paint or preserving compound applied to iron 
or steel. 

Mineral Naphtha. A volatile petroleum distillate heavier than' gasoline. 

Mineral OiL Petroleum. 

Mineral Pitch. A popular name for asphalt. 

Mineral Rubber. A bitumen of rubbery consistency. 

Mineral Tar. A liquid bitumen, of a viscid, tarry nature. 

Mineral Wax. A common term for ozocerite. 

Minwax. A proprietary asphalt. 

Mortar. A mixture of sand, cement, or lime (or both) and water mixed to 
a paste consistency. 

Naphtha. A volatile petroleum hydrocarbon distillate heavier than 
Sasoline. 

Naphtiialene. A white solid crystalline hydrocarbon, occurring principally 
in coal tar, of the chemical formula CioHg. 

Native Bitumens. Bitumens occurring in nature, and for waterproofing 
purposes, generally as liquids, viscous liquids or solids. 

Native Paraffin. Ozocerite. 

Natural Cement A fine cementing powder made by burning and grinding a 
cement rock at a somewhat lower heat than Portland cement. See Chapter V. 

Neponsit Felt Trade name for a proprietary roofing felt. 

Neutral OiL Neutral mineral oil. 

Oil Asphalts. Artificial oil pitches or asphaltic cements produced as a resid- 
uum from asphaltic petroleum. 

on Pitches. More or less hard oil asphalts. 

On-gas Tars. Complex hydrocarbon liquids produced by cracking oil vapors 
at high temperatures in the manufacture of oil gas or carburetted water gas. 

On-tar Pitch. A viscous residuum of any desired consistency from the 
distillation of oil tars. See Chapter V. 

Ozocerite. A yellow or brown hydrocarbon, greasy, waxlike substance, 
occurring in the form of small veins in tertiary rock in Galacia, Austria and 
Utah, U. S. A. 

Ozokerite. Same as Ozocerite. 

Paraffin. Commonly, the same as parafline; a hard, white, wax-like sub- 
stance, chemically of the higher hydrocarbons. See Chapter V. 

Paraffine. A term covering a number of greasy crystalline hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin series. 

Paraffin Naphtha. Naphtha from paraffin petroleum. 
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Ptraffln Oil. A heavy liquid fraction of the manufacture of parafiin from 
petroleum. Sec Chapter V. 

Paraffin Petroleum. Petroleum, the base of whieh is prineipaily of the paraffin 
series of hydroearbons. 

Paraffin Scale. Solid paraffins in aaphalt. See Chapter V. 

Petrolene. Those portions of asjihalt and lunular materials which are 
soluble both in rarbon bisulphide and petrolic ether, and which arc volatile at 
lf>3 den. Cent and below. 

Petroleums. Native miaera! oils or fluid native bitumens of variable com- 

PBtrolic Ether. A volatile naphtha lighter than gasoline, obtained from 
petroleum. 

Pine Oil. A heavy distillate of rosin. 

Pine Tar. Gu:n of the pine tree from an incision or by distillation of the wood; 



Pipe Coating. A bituminous compound apphed hot or cold to iron or steel 
pipes for preservation purposes. 

Pitch. A sticky rcsiu from pine tar. Semi-solid or solid residues from the 
distillation of bitumen; usually applied to residue obtained from tar. Short, for 
coal-la r pitch. 

Pitch (Hard.). Pitch showing a penetration of not more than ten. 

Pitch (Soft). Pitrh showing a penetration of more than ten. 

Pitch (Straight'run).* A pitch run in the initial process of distniBtion, to 
the consistency desired without subsequent fluxing. 

Plaster Bond. Name of various bituminous compounds used for bonding 
plaster l« masonry walls, and which also serve as dampproofing mediums. 

Plaster of Paris. \ hydraulic cement; u chalky powder resulting from the 
caleittation of pure gypsum (a hydrated calcium sulphate) at a tempcratMie 
between 250 and 400 deg. Fahr. losing thereby three-quarters of it« water of 
combination. 

PUatlc Roofing. A plastic (when worm) roofing compound applied with a 
trowel, composed of some fine or Hbrous inert substance mixed with tar or other 
bitumen. 

Plastic Slate. A mixture of coal tar and powdered slate. 

Portland Cement- A fine cementimt powder made by carefully burning and 
grinding a cement rock or an artificial mixture of limestone and clay. See Chap- 
ter V. ■ 

Primer. A first coat applied to masonry preparatory to receiving the suc- 
cessive coats of material for waterproofing or dampproofing purposes. 

Puzzolan Cement. A very fine cementing powder made by mechanically 
mixing and powdering slaked lime and volcanic ash or slag. 

Pyrobitumens. Mineral organic substances forming bitumens upon .t 
subjected to destnictive dLitillation. 

Pyrogenetic. That which originates from the action of heat. 

Quasi-colloidal Bodies. Like, or nearly colloidul, particles. 

Quasi-soap. Like, or as if it were, soap. 

Red Rope Paper. A red variety of building paper partly com|M>sed of rope 

Reduced Oils. Reduced petroleums. 

• Propoted by the Committee on Sl»nd»rd TesiB for Host! Msleris 
ol tb« .4tQ«ricBti Bociity tor Tnting MnlcrUls. 
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Reduced Petroleums. Residual oils from crude petroleum after removal of 
water and some volatile oils, but with the base chemically unaltered. 

Refined Asphalt. Bitumen after it has been freed wholly or in part from 
its impurities. 

Refined Tar. A tar freed from water by evaporation or distillation which 
is continued until the residue is of desired consistency or a product produced by 
fluxing tar residium with tar distillate. 

Residual Oils. Residual petroleums. 

Residual Petroleum. Viscous residue from the distillation of crude petroleum 
with all the burning oils removed. 

Residual Tars. Tar pitch or viscous residue from the distillation of crude 
tar with all the light oils removed. 

Resin. A dried and hardened pitch from pine and similar trees. See Chap- 
ter V. 

Rock Asphalt. A solid asphalt obtained from a naturally impregnated 
limestone or sandstone, also the naturally impregnated stone. 

Roofing Cement. A plastic mixture of paint skins, coal tar, pine tar and 
soya oil commonly used to seal flashing joints. 

Roofing GraveL Approximately i-inch gravel. 

Roofing Slag. Slag crushed to the size ranging between i and i-inch. 

Rosin. Pine pitch with the chemical formula C44H6SO4. See Chapter V. 

Salammoniac. Ammonium chloride; a white crystalline soluble substance 
(NH4CI). See Chapter V. 

Sand. Finely divided rock detritus the particles of which will pass a IQ-mesh 
and be retained on a 200-mesh screen. 

Sand Cement. A very fine cementing powder made by grinding together 
a mechanical mixture of Portland cement and pure, clean sand. 

Semi-asphaltic Oils. Semi-asphaltic petroleum. 

Semi-asphaltic Petroleum. Petroleum of a semi-asphaltic base. 

Sheet Mastic. Bituminous mastic in the form of a sheet used for paving 
and waterproofing purposes. See Chapter II. 

" Short" A term applied to materials possessing little ductility. 

Soap. A metallic salt of fatty acid. See Chapter V. 

Soda Ash. Washing soda (carbonate of lime) of the chemical formula 
(Na,CO,, lOHjO). 

Soluble Glass. Water glass. 

Stearate. A salt of stearic acid. See Chapter V. 

Stearic Add. A derivative product of the more ?olid fats of the animal 
kingdom. (CH,(CH,)ieC0OH). See Chapter V. 

Stearin. The chief ingredient of suet and tallow. See Chapter V. 

Stearin Pitch. A black, elastic, non-brittle, animal by-product obtained from 
stearic acid in the manufacture of candles. See Chapter V. 

Subway Asphalt. Common name for a particular quality of asphalt used in 
waterproofing the New York Subways. See Chapter VIII. 

Subway Pitch. Common name for a straight-run coal-tar pitch used in 
waterproofing subways in New York City. See Chapter VIII . 

Suet. The hard and semi-fusible fat about the kidneys and loins of animals. 
See Chapter V. 

Surface Coating. Any compound applied to a masonry surface for damp- 
proofing or waterproofing purposes. 
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8y!f ei te i P l re ca i i, Theprooessof apf^sringaUeniftteeoftliof floftpandalatt 
flolutions for waterproofing and dampproofing purpoies* See Chapter n. 

Tar Pitches. Semi-eolid or solid residual tan. 

Tar. Bitumen which yields pitch upon fractional distiOataoD and wfaidi ii 
produced as a distillate by the destnictiye distillation of bituniena^ pyrofaitimiaii^ 
or <nganic material. See Chapter V. 

Tezene. A trade name for a turpentine substttote. 

Tofpado GrsTcL A coarse hard grit. 

Trinidad Asphalt A solid or semi-solid asphalt, brawn to blade in color, 
porous and about fiO per cent impure, obtained from the island of Tkinidad. 

TmrdUte. A black, hard variety of bitumen. 

l^tttaite. Gilsonite. 

Vamidi Gun. Any rerinous substance excluding rosin. A term used to 
designate, but incorrectly so, asphalt and coal tar whra used in proprietaiy wato- 
ptoofing compounds. 

l^soosity. The measure of the resistance to flow of a bituminous matml, 
usually stated as the time of flow of a given quantity of the material throoi^ t 
givra orifice. 

VidatUe. Applied to those fractions of bituminouB materials ^riiidi wiQ 
evaporate at cUmatie temperatures. 

Water Absorbent A property of a floor-hardening or w at erp roo fing matcriil 
which makes it readily miscible with water. 

Water Glass. Sodium silicate (NajSitOi) or alkaline BilioateB sohible ai 
water. 

Water Repdlent A property of a waterproofing material wfaieh hindm 
or prevents its miscibility with water. 

Water Table. Loosely applied to ground -water level. 

Waterproofing. The process of treating masonry to exclude or prevent the 
percolation of moisture or water through it. 

Water-gas Tar. A liquid hydrocarbon produced by cracking oil vapors in 
the manufacture of carburetted water-gas. See Chapter V. 

Wurtzelite. A black, hard variety of bitumen. 
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T^e following reference literature is arranged only approximately according 
to the caption topics. Most of this literature was consulted in the preparation of 
this book, acknowledgments being made in foot-notes. The author is gratified 
to note the increased interest manifested in waterproofing engineering since the 
commencement of this book, four years ago, and the broader viewpoint assumed 
by writers of modem literature on the art of waterproofing. 

Asphalt and Tar. 

Rickardson^s Modem Asphalt PaTement. 

Bituminous Road and Paving Materials, by Hubbard. 

The Art of Roadmaking, by Harwood Frost. 

Efi'ect of Illuminating Gas on Asphalt Pavements, Eng. News, Mar. 4, 101 ^, 
Vol. 73, No. 9, p. 441. 

Waterproofing, by Boorman, Proceedings National Association of Cement 
XJsers, 1909. 

Coke-oven Tars of the United States. Office of Public Roads, Circuliu: No. 
«7, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 1912. 

Concrete in General. 

Concrete, Plain and Reinforced, by Taylor and Thompson. 
Concrete, Plain and Reinforced, by Homer A. Reid. 
Reinforced Concrete, by Buel and Hill. 
Cairn's " Cement and Concrete." 
Reinforced Concrete, by Marsh. 

Oil-mixed Portland Cement Concrete, Bulletin No. 230, Office of Public 
Heads, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1915. 

Ccacrete in Sea Water. 

The effect of 90 j in Portland Cement. Proceedings of Association of German 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, 1911. 

" Action of Sea Water on Hydraulic Binding Media," by Lombard and 
Deforge, International Association for Testing Materials Proceedings, 1912. 

" Action of Sea Water on Reinforced Concrete," by de Blocq van Kuffeler, 
International Association for Testing Materials Proceedings, 1912. 

" The Different Iron and Slag Cements," Engineering News, September 7, 
1911, Vol. 06, No. 10, Editorial. 

" Ferrite Cement and Ferro Portland Cement," by E. C. Eckel, Engineering 
News, Aug. 3, 1911, Vol. 66, No. 6. 

" The State of Preservation of Test Blocks," by W. Czamowski. Intep- 
natioDal Association for Testing Materials, 1912. 
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" Cement in Sfa Water," by A, Poulson. Intemntional AiBociation for Test- 
ing Materbli!, 1909. 

" OflirinI nermiui Recognition of the Hitrmless Nnture of a Slag Addition Id 
Portland Cement Clinlter," Engineering News, September 7. 1911. 

" Expcrimentd on the Decompoeition of Mortars by Sulphate Waters," by 
G. A. Bied. International Association for Testing MateriBia, 1009. 

" Some (Observations on tlie DiiiintegTEtion of Cinder Concrete," by George 
Borrowman. Journal of Induatriai and Engineering Cbemistry, June, 1912. 

" Disintegration of Fresh Cement Floor Surfaces," by Alfred H. Wliite, 
American Society for Testing Materials, Vol. 9, 

Relative Effects of Frosl and Sulphate of Soda Effloreacnce Tests on Build- 
ing Stones. TranBactionB of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 3^, 
1805. 

Action of the Salts in Alkali Water and Sea Water on Cements. U S. Bureau 
of Standards, Bulletin No, 12, Nov., 1912. 

Action of Sea-wuter on Mortar. Cement Age, March, 1907. 

Destruction of Cement Mortar and Concrete by Alkali at Great Falls, Mont 
Eng. Cont,, June 24. 1908 

Durability of Stucco and Plaster Confltruction. U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Bulletin No. 70, Jan., 1S17. 

What is the Trouble with Concrete in Sen Water? Engineering New»-Record, 
Vol. 79, No. 12, page 532. 

DampprooSng. 

The prevention of Dampness in Bouses, by A. F. Keim. 
Electrolysis. 

EiectrolysiH in Concrete; Teeh. Paper No. 18, Bureau of Standards, U. 8 
Dept, of Commerce, 1913. 

Surface Insulation of Pipes as a Means of Preventing Electrolysis. Tech. 
Paper No. 15, Bureau of Standards, U. S. Dept, of Commerce. 1914, 

Special Studies in Elertrolysis Mitigation, Tech. Paper No. 32, Bureaajr^t 
Standards, U. S. Dept, of Commerce 19 ■ - 






Engineerini: Structures. 

Waterproofing — An Engineering Problem, by Myron H. Lewis. 
EngTB. Club of PhUa., Vol. 25. page 339, Oct.. 1908. 

Waterproofing, Progress Report of Special Committee on Concrete and Rein- 
forced Concrete. Trans. Am, Soc. C. E,, Vol, 66, page 444, March, 1910. 

Waterproofing Cement Mortara and Concretes, by H. Wiederbold. Proc. 
Nfttl. Assoc. Cement Usets, Vol. 3, page 228, 1907. 

Waterproofing Cement Mortars and Concretes, by Edward W, De Knight. 
Proc, Natl. Assoc, Cement Users, Vol 3, page 238, 1907. 

Walexproofing Concrete and Masonry, by Edward W. De Knight, E^g. News, 
Vol. 57, page 187, Feb. 14. 1907. 

Waterproofing Cement Structures, by James L, Davis, Proc. Natl. Assoc. 
Cement Users, Vol. 4, page 323, 1908. 

Waterproofing of Concrete Structures, pages 344-74. Hand-book for Cement 
Bod Concrete Users, by Lewis and Chandler. 

Making Concrete Waterjiroof, by Prof, I. O. fiaJier, Eng. News, 
890, Oct. 7, IIKW. 
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Waterproofing of Engineering Structures, by W. H. Finley, Journal Western 
Society of Engineers, June, 1912. 

The Waterproofing of Solid Steel Floor R.R. Bridges, Am. Society Civil Engrs., 
Vol. 40, No. 10, Dec, 1914. 

Report of Committee VIII on Masonry, Proceedings Am. Railway Engineer- 
ing Airaociation, Vol. 15, page 569, March, 1914. 

Review of Various Experiences in Waterproofing. " Concrete," April, 1916. 

" Engineering Geology," by Heinrich Reis and Thomas L. Watson. 

The Manufacture of Coke in the United States. U. S. Geologic Surv^ 
Bulletin, Dept. of Interior, 1913. 

Fonnulas and Recipes. 

Henley's 20th Century Book of Formulas and Recipes. 

" Paint Making and Color Grinding," by Charles S. Uebele. 

General Literature on Waterproofing. 

" Masonry Construction," by Ira O. Baker. 
" Building Construction," by Prof. Henry Adams. 
Merriman's " Civil Engineer's Pocketbook." 

Subways and Tunnels of New York, by Gilbert, Wightman and Saunders. 
Panama Canal Waterproofing, Engineering News, Vol. 73, No. 5, page 215, 
Feb. 4, 1915. 

Treatise on Arches, by Scheffler. 

Impermeable Water Tanks, Eng, News, Mar. 18, 1914, Vol. 71. 

Grouting. 

" Laning Rondout Pressure Tunnel," New York, Engineering Record, Dec. 
30, 1911, page 772. 

Grouting Big Savage Tunnel, Using Air, Eng. Rec., page 728, Dec. 23, 1911. 

Olive Bridge Dam, New York, Eng. Rec., page 385, April 8, 1911. 
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Hygienic Effect of Wateiproofing, 18 



Ice, Specific Gravity, 387 
Ideal Mix, 80 
Imitatite Defined, 418 
Immutability Test, 260 
Impervious Roofing, 93, 94, 118 

— Coatings, 19 
Imperviousness Essential, 81 
Implements, Simdry, 166, 170 
Impsomite Defined, 418 
Inert Fillers, 23, 70, 71 
Inspection of Waterproofing, 372, 42& 
Integral Liquids,. 16, 26, 28, 74, 75, 

418 

— System, Materials for, 09, 146 

Purpose of, 17, 66, 67, 68^ 418 

Interior Applications, 29 
Internal Cutoffs, 134, 137 

Iron Borings, Use of, 143 

— Cutoffs, 134 

— Oxide, 27 

— Powdered, Use of, 146, 147, 148, 

376,418 

— Sheeting Thickness, 394 

— Specific Gravity, 387, 393 
Isinglass Defined, 418 



Joining Membraaes, 34 
Joint Baffle, 131 

— Barrier, 133 

— FiUers, 140, 141, 142, 426 

Chemical Acting, 143 

Defined, 418 

— Rolls, 129, 131 
Joints, ESeci of, 42, 43 

— for Bridges, 133 
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Joints, Effect of, Abutments, 133 
— in Brick Masonry, 126 

Concrete, 62 

Forms, 61 

Membrane, 34 

Jute Fabric, Use of, 46, 47, 48, 111, 160 



Kalinite, 147 
Kaolin Defined, 418 
Kauri Gum, 72 
Kerosene, 29 
Kettlemen, 372 
Kettles, 50, 54, 179, 373 
Knot Hole Fillers, 144 

Care of, 114 

Knowledge of Materials, 2 
Kraemer & Samow Method, 198 



Labor, 27, 146, 370, 372 
Lake Pitch Defined, 418 
Land Pitch Defined, 418 

— Plaster Defined, 418 
Lap, Cement, 418 

— Sealed, 46 

— Width of, 34 
Lam tan System, 418 
Layer, Defined, 418 

— Type of Membrane, 41 
Leaching, Effect of, 141 . 
Lead Cutoffs, 134 

— Sheet, Use of, 92, 365 

— Sheet Thickness of, 393, 394 

— Specific Gravity, 387, 393, 394 

— Wool, Use of, 144, 375 
Leaks, Occurrence of, 110 
Lean Mixtures, 20 

— Mortars, 25 

Lime, 19, 75, 145, 149, 375, 418 

— Specific Gravity, 387 

— Stearate, 66 

— Washes, 61 
Limestone, Absorption, 4 

— Dust, 62, 375 

— Specific Gravity, 4, 387 
Linseed Oil, 93, 145, 147, 375, 418 

and Pitch, 236, 237, 238 

Specific Gravity, 387 



Linseed Oil, Paints, 18 

Use of, 31, 149, 143 

Literature on Waterproofing, 1, 426 
Lithocarbon Defined, 418 
Long Island Railroad Subway, 332 
Low Carbon Tars, 418 
Lubricant Action, 69 
Lubricants, Function of, 67 
Lubricating Oil, 36 
Lye, Concentrated, 28 

M 
Mabery-Sieplein Method, 198, 202, 203 
Machinery, 166 
Magnesium Chloride, 9 . 

— Oxide, 8 

— Sulphate, 3, 8, 9 
Maltha Defined, 418 
Malthene Defined, 419 
Manhattan-Bronx Subway, 333 
Manhattan Railroad Viaducts, 341 
Manhole, 20 

Marble, Absorption, 4 

— Specific Gravity, 4 
Martin's Creek Vuuluct, 339 
Masonry, Specific Gravity, 387 

— Solidified, 83 

— Treatments, 314 
Mastic Bond, 249 

— Defined, 419 

— Heating Kettle, 64, 175 

— Joint Filler, 142 

— Materials, 53, 62, 168 

— Mixing Kettles, 64, 65, 166, 167, 168, 

169, 170, 373 

— Properties, 242, 247 

— Roof Flashing, 142 

— Sheet, 52, 53, 54, 66 

— Stirrers, 177 

— S3r8tem of Waterproofing, 17, 62 

— Trowel, 183 

— Use of, 57, 63, 64, 145, 147, 161 

— Volume, 62, 248, 390, 391 

— Wall, 61 

— Weight, 390, 391 

Mat, Expansion Joint, 139 
Materials for Calking, 143 

•^ Grouting, 85 

Manjak Defined, 419 
Meandering Cracks, 127 
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Mechanical Acting Materials, 146, 147 
153 

— Analysis, 80, 399 

Melting Point Methods, 197, 235, 236 
Membrane, Application of, 32, 40, 42, 
47 

— Continuity, 33, 34, 40, 41 

— Defined, 419 

— Materials, 146 

— Mats, 34, 42 

— Protection of, 34, 35, 36, 37 
— ^ Reinforcement, 46 

— Sheet Lead, 37 

— System of Waterproofing, 17, 31, 

419 
Mesh Joint, 34 
Metal Flashing, 101, 107, 117 

— Linings, 31, 33 

— Primer Defined, 419 

— Shingles, 120 
Metallic Compounds, 23 
Metals, 146, 426 
Mineral Aggregate, 62, 146 

— Fillers, 32 

— Matter, 143 

— Naphtha, 419 

— Oil, 419 

— Pitch, 419 

— Rubber, 419 

— Surfacing, 100 

— Tar, 419 

— Wax, 419 
Minwax Defined, 419 
Missouri Clay, 71 
Mixing Methods, 5, 81 
Mixtures of Soap and Alum, 23 
Modulus of Elasticity, 12, 125 
Moisture Absorption, 15 
Monolithic Construction, 125 
Mops, 176, 373 

Mortar, 23, 25, 26, 82 

— Defined, 419 

— Joints, 126, 127 

— Porosity of, 27, 77 

— Protective Coat, 18, 37, 38 

— Specific Gravity, 387 

— Tiles, 95 

— Trowel, 183 
Muriatic Acid Applied, 21 
Mushy Concrete, 78 



N 
Nailheads Covered, 101 
Nailing Base, 94 
Nails, Use of, 93, 101, 397 
Naphtha, Coal-tar, 23 

— Defined, 419 

— Use of, 31, 145, 147, 161 
Naphthaline Defined, 419 
Natural Asphalt, 146 

— Cement, 72, 146, 147, 149, 419 
Native Bitumen, 419 

— Paraffin, 419 

Neat Cement, 82, 145, 146, 147, 160 
Necessity of Waterproofing, 1 
Neponsit Felt Defined, 419 
Neutral Oil Defined, 419 
New York Board of Water Supply, 86 

Clay, 71 

Dual Subways, 334, 353 

Municipal Railway Corp, 343 

Testing Laboratory Method, 198, 

201 

O 

Oak, Specific Gravity, 387 
Oil Asphalts Defined, 419 

— Compounds, 66 

— Effect of, 36 

— Emulsion, 74 

— Gas Tar Defined, 419 

— Specific Gravity, 387 

— Tester, 192 

OU-tar Pitch, 146, 147, 161, 375, 419 
Old Laps, 34 
Oleate Potassium, 66 

— Sodium, 66 

Oxidation of Reinforcement, 9 
Ozokerite Defined, 419 
Ozocerite Defined, 419 



Paddle Mixing Machine, 86 
Pails Pouring, 167, 177, 178, 373 
Painting, 18 
Paints, 145 

Paint-spraying Machine, 19 
Paper Burlap, Use of, 162 

— Rosin-sized, 108 

— Saturated, 146 

— Use of, 32, i62 
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Parabola, Sand Curve, 81 
Paraffin Defined, 410 
Paraffine Defined, 419 

— Naphtha, 419 

— Oil, Use of, 163, 419 

— Solution, 72 

— Specific Gravity, 387 

— Use of, 28, 28, 29, 145, 147, 162, 375 
Parapet Walls, 116 

Patented Cements, 23, 146 

— Compounds, 145, 146 
Peeling of Stucco, 20, 26 
PeUet Method, 204 
Penetrometer, 196 

Penetration and Temperature, 244, 

245 
PeansylTaaia Railroad Tunnels, 335 
Percolation Defined, 7 
Permeability Defined, 7 

— Bflfect of, 67 

-- Test, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 

227,228 
Persulphate of Iron, 93 
Petrolene Defined, 420 
Petroleum Defined, 420 

— Grease, 143 

— Oil, 23, 146 

— Specific Gravity, 387 
Petrolic Ether, 420 

Pig Iron, Use of, 23, 143 

Pine on, 420 

Pine, Specific Gravity, 387 

— Tar, 31, 142, 420 

Pitch, Asphalt Mixture, 111, 238, 239 

— Defined, 420 

— Linseed Oil Mixture, 236, 237, 238, 

239 

— of Roofs, 104, 105 

— QuaUty of, 49, 51, 52, 146 

— Specific Gravity, 387 
Pipe, Coating, 420 

— Grouting Process, 86 

— Mineral Heating, 181 
Plane of Weak Bond, 127, 142 
Planning and Estimating, 368 
Plaster Bond, 420 

— of Paris, 33, 58, 111,420 

— Specific Gravity, 387 
Plastering, 16, 18 
Plastic Clav. 133 



Plastic Roofing, 420 

— Slate, 142, 420 
Plasticity of Bitumen, 32 
Plate Steel, 147 

Plies, Adhesion Between, 34 

Pointing Mortar, 126 

Porosity, 3, 7, 78 

Portable Kettles, 50 

Portland Cement, Use of, 24, 71, 73, 

74, 146, 147, 150, 420 
Post Hdes Treated, 43, 44, 57 
Potash, 26 

Pouring Pail, 167, 177, 178, 378 
Powdered Metals, 27 
Powders Finely Ground, 66 
Practical Tables, 379 

— TesU, 26, 188, 229 
Precast Joint Filler, 128 
Preparation of Surface, 57, 58 
Prepared Roofing, 112 

— Shingles, 100, 101, 113 
Preserving Concrete Tanks, 317 

— Liquids, 93 

— Processes, 18 
Pressure Tunnels, 357 
Priming Coat, 30, 420 
Proportioning by Eye, 64 

— Effect of, 67 

— Soap and Alum, 28 
Proprietary Compoynds, 18, 72, 146 
Protective Concrete, 32, 36, 37, 56, 78, 

349 

Q 

Quaking Consistency, 27 

Quasi, Colloidal Bodies Defined, 420 

— Soap Bodies Defined, 420 
Quick Lime, 67 

R 

Rag Felt, 32 

Railroad, Concrete Roadbed, 346, 347 

— Drainage, 6 

— Mezzanines, 344, 345, 347 

— Viaduct Waterproofed, 337 
Joint Hller, 346 

Rain, 5 

Ready Roofing, 112, 114 
Recipes, Practical, 313, 425 
Red Rope Paper, 420 
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Beduced Oils, 420 

— Petroleum, 421 
Redwood Shingles, 92 
Refined Asphalt, 421 

— Tar, 421 

Reinforced Filter Plant, 356 

— Reservoir, 356 

— Standpipe, 351 

— Water Tank, 357 
Reinforcement Oxidation, 9 
Report on Waterproofing, 408 
Reservoirs, 13, 32, 329 

— Gate House, 325 
Residual Oil, 421 

— Petroleum, 421 

— Tar, 421 
Resin, 151, 421 
Resinates, 67 

Retaining Walls, 20, 31, 32, 325 

Rich Mortar, 25 

Richardson Method, 198, 204 

Ridge Roll, 104 

Roadbeds Waterproofed, 353 

Rock Asphalt, 421, 52 

— Excavation, 58 
Roman Waterproofing, 1 
Rondout Tunnels, 358 
Roof Drainage, 118 

— Gutters, 119 

— Joints, 106 

— Simplest, 91 
Roofers, 372 

— Kettles, 172, 173 
Roofing, 91, 110, 819, 426 

— Cement, 319, 421 

— Ck>st of, 91 

— German, 96 

— Gravel, 110,421 

— Modem, 92 

— Mops, 176 

— Nails. 397 

— Paper, 319 

— Selection, 91 

— Slag, 109, 110,421 

— Spanish, 96 
Roofs in Tropics, 92 
Rosin, 145, 147, 421 

— Specific Gravity, 887 
Rubber, Specific Gravity, 387 
Rust Joint, 144 



8 
Salamander, 33, 65, 181, 373 
Sal ammoniac, 146, 147, 151, 421 
Sanborn, Mr. James F., 89 
Sand, 25, 50, 62, 71, 80, 85, 147, 375, 
421, 426 

— Cement, 24, 85, 147, 151, 421 

— Drying, 179, 180 

— Heating, 181 

— Wall, 58, 60 

Sandstone, Specific Gravity, 4, 387 
Saturant in Felts, 252, 253 

Fabrics, 252, 253 

Sawdust, 375 

Scientific Proportioning, 3, 78 

Scratch Coat, 22 

Screenings, 402 

Scuttle, 373 

Sea Wall Coatings, 24 

— Water, Effect on Concrete, 4, 8 
Seasoning Concrete 

Secret Compounds, 145, 146, 165 

Seepage, 12 

Self-densified Concrete, 17, 68, 76 

Materials, 146 

Semi Asphaltic Oils, 421 

Petroleum, 421 

Service Tests, 26, 323 
Sewage, Effect on Concrete, 8 
Sewer Leakage, 36 
Shale Tiles, 95 
Sheathing, 146 

— Boards, 92, 100, 114 

— Paper, 109 

Sheet Copper, 94, 97, 146 

— Iron, 123, 146 

— Lead, 37, 45, 94, 104, l65. 132, 146 

— Mastic, 38, 52, 53, 146, 421 

— Metal, 147, 393 

— Piling, 58 

— Tin, 146 
Shingle Roof, 92 

Shingles, 92, 93, 101, 104, 396 

— Methods of Applying, 102, 103, 104 
Short, Defined, 421 

Shovel, 373 
Sieves, 400 
Sihcates, 66 
Silt, Effect of, 125 
Slack Barrels, 373 
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Slag Cement Mortar, 24 

— Roofing, 94, 109, 308, 310 
Slate, Powdered, 31, 63, 111 

— Shingles, 93 
Slates, 4, 387, 397 

Slip, Tongue Joint, 127, 128 

Slush Coat, 22 

Smith Ductility Machine, 211, 212 

Smoother, 46, 177, 178, 373 

Snow, 5 

Soap, 28, 66, 74, 146, 147, 151, 375, 421 

— and Alum, Action of, 28 
Soda Ash Defined, 421 
Sodium Chloride, 9 

— Fluoride, 93 

— Silicate, 93 
-— Sulphate, 83 
Softening Point, 207, 208 
Soils Solidified, 83 
Solvent, Effect of, 28, 29 
Soluble Glass, 421 
Spading, 3 

Spalls, Use of,. 56 
Special Cements, 146 

— Membrane, 45 

Specific Gravity of Concrete, 4 

of Materials, 4, 387 

Coal-tar Pitch, 197 

Petroleum, 197 

and Baume, 381, 382, 383, 384, 

385 

— Resistance of Concrete, 10 

of Mortar, 10 

Specifications, 426 

— Asphalt, 267, 268, 269 

— Bridge, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302 

— Caisson, 291 

— Coal-tar Pitch, 269, 270 

— Concrete, 273, 305 

— Creosote Oil, 270 

— Dampproofing, 273 

— Fabric, 263, 265, 266 

— Felt, 264 

— Floor, 303, 304 

— Foundation, 278 

— Hydrated Lime, 271, 272 

— Integral System, 274 

— Masonry, 273 

— Mastic Pitch, 270 

— Material, 263 



Specifications, Railroad Structures^ 
293, 294, 295, 296, 297 

— Requisites, 262 

— Roof, 206, 207, 209, 306, 311, 312 

— Stucco, 277 

— Substructure, 279 

— Subway, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285^ 

286 

— Surface Coating, 275, S76 

— Tunnels, 280, 287, 288, 289, 290 

— Waterproofing, 273 

— Writing, 263 
Spruce Shingles, 92 
Staggered Type Membrane, 41 
Standard Methods for Bridges, 294 
Standing Seam Roofing, 106, 108 
Staves, as Fuel, 50 

Steam as Fire Extinguisher, 50 

— Insulation, 45 

Steam-pressure Placing Machine, 89 
Stearates, 28, 67, 72, 75, 143, 146, 147, 

152, 153, 421 
Steel Plate, Use of, 163, 146, 367, 387, 
394 

— Reinforcement, 12 
Stirrers, 177, 373 

Stone Aggregate, 78, 80, 163 

— Average Weight, 4 

— Duplication of, 3 

— Preserving Composition, 316 

— Screenings, 86,147, 374 

— Slab Roof, 92 
Storing, Effect of, 48 
Structural Bodyguard, 2 
Structures, Bane of, 3 
Stucco, 25 

Subaqueous Tunnels, 362 
Subsurface Structures, 350 
Subway Asphalt, 421 

— Pitch, 421 

Subways, 7, 32, 47, 48, 55, 354 
Suet, 145, 147, 153, 421 
Sulphuric Acid, 8 

— Anhydride, 8 

Supervision, Effect of, 3, 45, 76, 77, 81 
Surface Coating Compounds, 23, 25, 

30,72 
System, 9, 17, 18, 19, 26, 145, 315,. 

323, 421 

— Preparation, 33, 58 
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Swimming Pool, 20, 25, 352 

Switch Pits, 36 

Sylvester Process, 17, 28, 421 



Tables, Explanation of, 379, 386 

Tallow, Specific Gravity, 387 

Tamper, 373 

Tank Treatments, 24, 317 

Tar and Gravel Heater, 175, 174 

— Use of, 141, 145, 147, 164, 422, 423 
Technical Tests, 188 
Temperature, Effect of, 2, 4, 11, 125, 

241, 251 
Tensometer, 210 

— Mold for, 211 
Teme Plate, 105 
Terra Gotta, 37, 58, 387 
Terrazzo Floor, 231 
Tests, Asphalt, 189 

— Determination, 190, 191, 192, 194, 

195, 198 

— Drop Point, 205 

— Ductility, 209 

— Flash Point, 191 

— Flow Point, 208 

— Identification, 212, 213, 217, 218 | 

— Practical, 219, 229, 231, 234 

— Publications on, 426 

— Specific Gravity, 190 

— Waterproofing, 188, 189 
Texene, 422 

Thatch Roof, 91 
Thawing, Effect of, 2 
Thermometric Equivalents, 380 
Thompson, Sanford E., 69 
TUes, 52, 99, 146, 387 

— Shingles, 95 
Timber, Use of, 22, 50 
Tin, 384, 393, 394 

— Cutoffs, 134 

— Drain, 33 

— Flashing, 94 

— Plate, 105, 106, 108 

— Roofing, 92, 105, 108 
Tongue and Groove Joints, 133 
Tools, Applicability of, 166 
Torch. 57, 178, 373 

Torpedo Gravel, 422 
TtKp, Specific Gravity, 4 



Treated Materials, 147 

Trial Mixtures, 80 

Trinidad Asphalt, 143, 422 

Trough, 58 

Trowels, 182, 373 

Tunnels, Grouted, 83 

— Penn. Railroad, 20, 29, 31, 32, 33, 

39, 326, 327 
Turpentine, 375, 387 
Tuirellite, 422 

U 
Ultimate Tensile Strength, 12, 125 
Uneven Settlement, 2, 4, 13 
United States Bureau of Standards, 8, 

27, 68, 69, 71, 74 
Capital Terrace, 340 



Varnish Gum, 422 

Vibration, Effect of, 13, 67 

Vintaite Defined, 422 

Viscosity, 422 

Viscous Priming Coat, 30 • 

Vitrified Ti]3s, 6, 45 

Voids, Determination of, 7, 78 

— Filling Materials, 3, 146 
Volatile Defined, 422 

— Oil, 49 
Volumetric Synthesis, 80 

— Tests, 80 

W 

Walls, 58 
Water, 147 

— Absorbent, 422 

— Diverted, 84 

— Effect on Fabrics, 254 

— Ejecting Grout Machine, 87 

— Evaporation, 77 

— Gas Tar, 164, 422 

— Glass, 75, 422 

— Repellent, 3, 67, 422 

— Pressure, 18, 63, 392 

— Specific Gravity, 387 

— Storage Works, 323 

— Table, 5, 422 

— Universal Solvent, 1 

— Use of, 22, 50, 99, 164 

~ Works Reeervoir, 328, 360 
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Waterproofere, Graded, 370, 372 
Waterproofing, Adaptability, 82, 422 

— Applied, 323 

— Art of, 1 

— Cements, 320, 321 

— Compounds, 313, 314, 321, 322 

— £k»nomy, 16 

— Fabrics, 426 

— Failures, 124 

— Implements, 166 

— Materials, 145, 389, 428 

— Mortar, 314 

— Paste, 72 

— Progress, 17 

— Projections, 43 

— Publications, 425 

— Roof Coverings, 305 

— Specifications, 262 

— Steampipes, 43 

— Systems, 17 
Watertight Roofs, 91 
Wax, 387 

Weak Bond Plane, 133 
Weather and Waterproofing, 66 
Weep Holes, 6 



Weight of Implements, 373 

Materials, 374 

Wet Surface, 66 
Wheel Barrow, 181, 373 
Wood Cores, 373 

— Flour, 375 

— Shingles, 92 

— Spreader, 183 
Wooden Tanks, 318 

' — Floor, 319 
Wool Ftlt, 32 
Workmanship, 77, 81 
Wurtxelite, 422 



Yoke, Pail Carrying, 179 



Zinc Borate Paint, 93 

— Chloride, 93 

— Coefficient of Elxpansion, 387 

— Cutoffs, 134 

— Roofing, 106 

— Sheeting, 105 

— Specific Gravity, 387 
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